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THESE  VOLUMES 
ARE    DEDICATED    TO    THE 

CHILDEEN  OF  MADAME  RICHAED  WADDINGTON 

BT   THEIB 

AFFECTIONATE    GRANDFATHER 

IN   THE   FERVENT   HOPE   THAT   THEY,   AS   CITIZENS   OF   FRANCE, 

WILL    EVER     REMEMBER     THAT     THE     PROSPERITY     AND 

STABILITY    OF    A    NATION    CAN     BE     SECURED     ONLY 

BY  ITS   PEOPLE   LIVING  IN   THE   FEAR   OF   GOD 


'Le  premier  arbre  de  la  liberty  a  6t6  plants,  il  y  a  dix-huit 
cents  ans,  par  Dieu  mgme  sur  le  Golgotha.  Le  premier  arbre 
de  la  liberty,  c'est  cette  croix  sur  laquelle  J^sus  Christ  s'ofEert, 
en  sacrifice  pour  la  libert6,  I'^galit^,  et  la  fraternity  du  genre 
humain  ' — Victor  Huoo 

'If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free 
indeed ' — John  viii.  36 
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The  circumstances  which  led  Mr.  Miles  to  retain  copies 
of  his  political  correspondence  are  mentioned  in  the 
Introduction  to  these  volumes.  It  may  be  further  ex- 
plained that  he  was  wont  to  compose  a  rough  draft  of 
each  letter,  which,  after  having  been  re-written,  was 
copied  into  a  book  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Each  volume,  bound  in  leather  and  dated,  embraced 
about  six  months.  The  letters  selected  for  the  present 
publication  are  in  the  handwriting  of  my  mother,  and 
were  copied  between  the  years  1803  and  1816,  at  which 
later  date  Mr.  Miles  went  to  Paris,  where,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  died.  On  the  return  of  the  family  to  England, 
soon  after  my  father's  death,  these  MS.  volumes,  together 
with  original  letters  and  newspaper  cuttings,  were  con- 
signed in  the  first  instance  to  Sir  Charles  Flint,  at  the 
Irish  Office,  London,  and  were  soon  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  custody  of  my  dear  mother,  with  whom 
they  remained  until  her  decease  at  Monkwearmouth 
Vicarage  in  1872.  The  letters  that  passed  between  Mr. 
Miles  and  his  friends  on  the  Continent  are  written  in 
French.  I  am  responsible  for  the  translation.  Lafayette, 
however,  wrote  to  him  in  English.     No  portion  of  this 
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voluminous  correspondence  was  written  for  publication. 
The  letters  convey  the  frank  expression  of  an  intelligent, 
well-informed,  and  unbiassed  mind,  and  were  addressed 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  statesmen  and  private 
friends  in  the  interests  of  peace.  *  So  anxious  was  I  to 
avert  the  terrible  calamities  of  war,'  he  wrote  to  one  of 
these  friends,  '  that  I  really  did  not  know  what  sleep 
was  from  October  1792  to  January  1793,  when  the  mad- 
ness of  the  Brissotine  faction  in  France  precipitated  the 
catastrophe  which  it  was  my  study  to  have  prevented, 
and  by  a  wanton  and  premature  declaration  of  war 
destroyed  my  hopes  for  ever.' 

Probably  it  seldom  happens  that  any  person  is  able, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  to  speak  of  his  father  ps 
having  been  112  years  ago  in  communication  with 
literary  and  political  men — Mr.  Miles  having  corre- 
sponded with  David  Garrick,  among  others,  so  far  back 
as  the  year  1778  ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  my 
half-sister,  Theodosia,  whose  letters  written  in  the  midst 
of  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  French  Eevolution  appear 
in  this  volume,  was  at  school  in  the  Abbaye  Eoyale  (le 
Convent  de  Port- Royal  de  Paris)  in  the  year  1786,  or 
three  years  anterior  to  the  fall  of  the  Bastille. 

At  the  age  of  eighty  years,  and  after  having  passed 
more  than  half  a  century  in  the  active  service  of  the 
Church,  the  preparation  of  these  volumes  has  not  been 
accomplished  without  fatigue  ;  but  the  labour  has  been 
alleviated  by  the  conviction  that  the  letters,  which  dis- 
cuss important  events  in  our  national  history,  are  in- 
structive in  their  moral  teaching.  They  deprecate  in 
unmeasured  terms  the  perils  that  have  resulted,  and 
may  yet  result,  no  less  from  pohtical  party-spirit  and  in- 
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trigue  than  from  the  spirit  of  anarchy  fomented  by  less 
responsible  people — calamities  which,  if  not  restrained 
by  higher  principles,  may  become  as  rife  and  dangerous 
as  were  the  political  convulsions  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century. 

It  remains  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  afforded 
by  M.  Florent,  who,  in  response  to  my  applications, 
transcribed  at  the  Foreign  Office,  Paris,  the  several 
despatches  and  other  documents  from  which  my  quo- 
tations have  been  obtained.  The  Eev.  H.  J.  Carter, 
Eector  of  Duxford,  Cambridgeshire,  kindly  obtained 
for  me,  through  the  University  Library  or  other  source, 
a'ly  special  information  desired.  I  am  indebted  to 
the  Hon.  F.  V.  Inglott,  C.M.G.,  late  member  of  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  of  the  Government 
of  Malta,  for  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  arrived  in 
London,  in  1802,  as  a  deputation  from  Malta  and  Gozo. 
Nor  can  I  omit  to  record  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence  now  published  was  copied  by  my  dear 
wife  m  readiness  for  the  press.  The  quotation  from 
Victor  Hugo  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  Lilly's  work,  'A 
Century  of  Ee volutions.' 

CHAELES  POPHAM  MILES 

(Late  Vicar  of  Monhivearmouth), 

St.  Julian,  Hatherley  Road,  Kew  Gardens  : 
October  1,  1890. 
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THE   COREESPONDENCE 

OF 

WILLIAM    AUGUSTUS    MILES 

ON    THE 

FEENCH   EEYOLUTION 

INTRODUCTION 

On  February  5,  1832,  the  'Age'  newspaper  contained 
the  following  paragraph :  '  Sir  Charles  Flint  was  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Ii'eland.  He  resigned  more  from 
private  than  political  causes.  Sir  Charles  is,  we  believe, 
the  surviving  trustee  for  the  security  of  the  papers  of 
the  late  William  Augustus  Miles,  of  whom  and  his  papers 
we  may  have  much  to  say  hereafter.'  The  trustees 
surviving  at  the  above  date,  and  to  whose  care  the 
correspondence  of  Mr.  Miles  had  been  committed,  were 
Sir  Charles  Flint  and  Captain  Digby  Willoughby,  R.N. 
(afterwards  Lord  Middle  ton).  The  intimation  given  by 
the  London  journal  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Miles,  as  was  then  well  known,  had  been  in  close  political 
relations  with  Mr.  Pitt ;  that  he  had  maintained  during 
many  years  literary  intercourse  with  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  day;  and  that,  although  a  considerable 
number  of  the  productions  of  his  pen  had  appeared  in 
print,  there  still  remained  letters  and  memoranda  hitherto 
VOL.   I.     '3  4  B 
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unpublished.  In  fact,  the  manuscripts  extant  date  from 
the  year  1776  to  1817,  covering,  therefore,  a  period 
of  intense  interest  and  importance  in  EngUsh  history. 
In  reference  to  some  portions  of  these  papers,  Herbert 
Marsh  observes  that  '  Perhaps  the  documents  of  which 
Mr.  Miles  speaks  will  hereafter  be  laid  before  the 
public.'^ 

The  delay  in  the  publication  has  been  unavoidable, 
the  trustees,  in  the  first  instance,  objecting,  on  political 
grounds,  to  the  letters  being  printed  during  the  Hfetime 
of  certain  prominent  statesmen  ;  and,  subsequently,  the 
three  elder  sons  of  Mr.  Miles,  obtaining  commissions  in 
the  army  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  joined  their  respective 
regiments  in  India,  and  either  never  possessed  the  oppor- 
tunity, or  did  not  reahse  the  desirableness,  of  examining 
the  voluminous  manuscripts  bequeathed  by  their  father. 
The  junior  of  these  three  sons.  Captain  Eawdon  Muir 
Miles,  fell  at  Junga  Fareekee,  in  the  disastrous  retreat 
of  the  British  forces  from  Cabul,  January,  1842 ; 
another  son.  Major  Frederick  Alexander,  after  having 
commanded  a  battery  of  field  artillery  during  the 
Punjab  campaign  of  1848-49,  resigned  soon  after- 
wards, and  expired  almost  immediately  on  his  return  to 
England ;  and  the  eldest,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eobert 
Henry,  died  whilst  on  a  visit  to  Malta,  in  the  spring  of 
1867.^     The  youngest  member  of  the  family,  Thomas 

^  The  History  of  the  Politicks  of  Great  Britain  and  France  from 
the  time  of  the  Conference  at  Pillnitz  to  tlie  Declaration  of  War  against 
Great  Britain,  by  Herbert  Marsh,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge (London,  1800),  ii.  114.  Dr.  Marsh  had  been  Private  Secretary  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  became  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

*  Very  soon  after  their  arrival  in  India,  in  1825,  Frederick  and 
Eawdon  Miles,  having  passed  the  necessary  examination  at  Fort  WiUiam 
in  the  Oriental  languages,  were  placed  on  the  regimental  staff  as  Persian 
interpreters.  The  former  translated  Pinnock's  Catechism  of  Astronomy 
into  Oordoo,  and  it  was  printed,  '  For  the  use  of  the  Lucknow  College, 
by  Order  of  the  King  of  Oude,  at  His  Majesty's  Lithographic  Press,'  in 
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Willoughby,  was  accidentally  drowned  in  his  boyhood. 
It  has,  therefore,  devolved  on  the  fourth  and  last  sur- 
viving son — the  editor  of  these  volumes — to  arrange  for 
the  press  the  several  letters,  despatches,  and  minutes 
now  presented  to  the  public.  They  have  been  in  his 
custody  since  the  decease  of  his  mother,  in  1872 ;  but 
he  found  it  impracticable  to  enter  upon  the  literary  la- 
bour necesrsarily  associated  with  the  undertaking  until  he 
could  conscientiously  resign  his  living  as  Vicar  of  Monk- 
wearmouth,  and  thereby  procure  the  required  leisure  in 
absolute  retirement.  His  ministry,  dating  back  to  1837, 
has  been  connected  with  some  of  the  most  populous  of  the 
metropolitan  and  provincial  spheres  of  pastoral  work — 
Whitechapel,  Limehouse,  Chelsea,  Sunderland,  Glasgow, 
and,  at  a  more  recent  date,  as  Principal  of  the  Protestant 
College,  Malta,  where  the  incessant  demand  upon  his 
time  and  thoughts  put  the  contemplated  task  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  Perhaps,  however,  no  previous 
period  could  have  been  more  opportune  than  the  pre- 
sent, so  closely  allied  as  it  is  with  the  centenary  of  the 
French  Ee volution. 

At  a  very  early  age  Mr.  Miles,  having  inherited 
property  sufficient  for  his  independence,  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  search  of  information  or  pleasure.  He  was 
actually  on  his  way  to  Mount  Yernon,  in  Virginia — as 
the  young  travelling  companion  and  guest  of  Governor 
Eden — to  pay  a  visit  to  General  Washington,  but,  not 

1832 ;  and  the  latter  completed  a  translation  of  Voltaire's  liife  of  Charles 
the  Twelfth  into  Persian  for  publication,  but,  unhappily,  having  taken 
his  MS.  into  Affghanistan  for  final  revision,  the  work  was  lost  in  the 
midst  of  the  Cabul  disasters  in  1842.  The  elder  brother,  Robert  Henry, 
contributed  to  Colburn's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  in  1866-7,  a  series  of 
articles  descriptive  of  a  '  Journey  to  Palestine,  vi&  Mount  Sinai  and 
Petra.'  During  his  tour  in  Egypt,  Colonel  Miles  accompanied  Monsieur 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  as  his  guest,  on  an  inspection  of  the  Suez  Canal 
preparatory  to  its  being  opened  for  traffic. 

B  2 
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foreseeing  the  eminent  position  which  Washington  was 
destined  to  obtain  among  statesmen,  changed  his  mind 
and  returned  to  England.  He  was  then  only  in  his 
nineteenth  year ;  he  married,  and,  as  shown  by  his 
papers,  embarked  at  once  upon  a  literary  and  political 
life — a  devoted  admirer  of  Wilkes,  soon  afterwards  an 
ardent  supporter  of  Pitt,  and  a  frequent  contributor  of 
articles,  as  a  pastime,  to  periodicals  and  journals.  He 
was  thus  brought  under  the  notice  of  public  men.  In 
1773  there  appeared  the  first  of  his  productions  in  the 
pamphlet  form.^  His  earlier  correspondents  included 
David  Garrick,  Lord  Eodney,  Home  Tooke,  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, Lord  Fortescue,  Sir  Edward  Newenham,  Somers 
Cocks,  and  Lord  Temple.  The  topics  that  came  under 
review,  among  a  variety  of  domestic  and  foreign  matters, 
were  Parliamentary  Reform,  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
the  state  of  Ireland.  But  the  letters  here  selected  are 
almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  affairs  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  between 
France  and  England,  embracing  the  period  from  1789 
to  the  close  of  hostilities  in  1815. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Miles  first 
entered  into  political  relations  with  the  Government  are 
narrated  by  himself  in  the  subjoined  minute,  preserved 
among  his  papers  : — 'In  March,  1782,  Lord  North  was 
driven  from  power  by  the  united  strength  of  the  Eock- 
ingham  and  Shelburne  parties.  I  congratulated  Lord 
Shelburne  on  his  being  appointed  one  of  His  Majesty's 
principal  Secretaries  of  State.  He  asked  me  if  he  could 
be  useful  to  me.  I  declined  his  favour  from  the  project 
I  had  conceived  of  retiring  to  France,  in  order  to  live 

^  A  Letter  to  Sir  John  Fielding,  Knt.  Occasioned  by  his  extra- 
ordinary Bequest  to  Mr.  Garricli  for  a  suppression  of  the  '  Beggar's 
Opera.' 
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williin  the  limits  of  my  income — too  scanty  for  this 
metropohs — and  complete  the  education  of  my  only 
child.  I  had  already  taken  leave  of  my  friends — among 
the  rest,  Mr.  Fortescue,  who  had  just  married  a  sister 
of  Lord  Temple,  but  the  death  of  Lord  Eockingham 
having  occasioned  another  change  in  the  ministry,  by 
which  Lord  Shelburne  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Earl  Temple  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
my  friend,  Sir  Edward  Newenham,  Member  for  the 
County  of  Dublin,  wrote  to  me  in  pressing  terms  to  get 
some  appointment  under  Government  and  go  over  to 
Ireland,  assuring  me  that  he  would  serve  Administration 
so  far  as  possible,  if  Administration  would  serve  me.  Li 
consequence  of  this  letter  I  waited  on  Lord  Shelburne, 
at  his  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  and,  after  a  long  con- 
ference, his  Lordship  insisted  on  my  w^riting  to  Lord 
Temple  and  using  his  name,  telUng  me  that  he  also 
would  write.'  The  following  letter  shows  that  he  then 
decided  to  apply  for  employment. 

Mr.  Miles  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fortescue 

London  :  July  16,  1782 

Upon  mature  consideration  I  have  deferred  my 
journey  into  France  until  Louis  XVI.  and  George  in. 
have  made  up  their  quarrel,  for,  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  French 
Ministry  may  provide  me  with  apartments  in  the 
Bastille  should  I,  as  I  am  very  apt  to  do,  let  my  tongue 
run  before  my  wit,  and  condemn  the  imp'ertinence  of  the 
Court  of  Versailles  for  interfering  in  our  contest  with 
Messieurs  les  Americains.  I  have  had  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  retire  to  a  cheaper  country  than  England,  so  as 
to  live  within  the  Umits  of  my  small  fortune,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  educate  my  daughter  in  Paris.     But  the 
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death  of  the  Marquis  of  Eockingham  having  called 
Lord  Temple  into  pubhc  life,  I  feel  an  inclination  to 
accompany  his  Lordship  to  L*eland.  I  would  really- 
like  to  go  over  to  Dublin,  where,  from  my  intimacy  with 
Sir  Edward  Newenham,  I  venture  to  assert  that  I  could 
be  useful  to  Administration. 

Mr.  Miles  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Temple, 
August  24,  when  the  promise  was  given  of  an  appoint- 
ment connected  with  the  L-ish  Government,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  pohtical  conditions  to  be  determined  on  their 
arrival  at  Dublin  Castle.  He  left  London  September  1, 
and  after  being  nearly  a  week  on  the  road,  including 
a  day  and  night  of  amusing  adventure  at  sea  when 
traversing  St.  George's  Channel,  he  reached  the  Irish 
capital.  *  My  old  acquaintance.  Sir  Frederick  Flood,' 
he  notes  in  a  minute  of  that  date,  *  whom  I  had  met 
some  years  before  at  Hagley,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton,  wrote  to  me  a  warm  invitation  to  go  to  his  town 
house  in  Merrion  Square,  and  make  it  my  own.  Lord 
Temple  arrived  on  the  loth,  and  on  Tuesday  the 
17th  I  attended  the  Levee.  On  Thursday  I  went  to 
the  private  audience.  It  being  likely  that  I  shall  be 
called  into  scenes  in  which  the  conduct  of  ministers 
will  be  brought  nearer  to  my  vision,  and  in  which, 
perhaps,  the  purity  I  profess  at  present  may  relax  and 
give  way  to  the  distemper  of  the  times,  /  shall  hencefor- 
ward preserve,  if  possible,  my  correspondence,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  public  affairs,  until  I  retire  from  the  bustle  of 
politics,  or  the  curtain  falls  and  closes  this  strange 
eventful  history  of  life  for  ever.' 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Sir  Edward  Newenham  was 
now  absent  on  the  Continent.  The  following  letter  may 
be  read  with  interest. 
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S/x  Edward  Newenham  to  Mr.  Miles 

Paris :  October  9,  1782 

Dear  Miles, — I  had  much  pleasure  this  day  in 
receiving  your  letter,  and,  as  you  took  my  former  offer 
of  advising  you  just  as  it  was  intended,  I  shall  preface 
this  short  note  with  a  continuation  of  the  same  liberty. 
Do  not  take  any  house  or  apartments  in  Dublin,  sud- 
denly, for  more  than  three  months,  or  you  will  repent 
it ;  do  not  be  displeased  with  the  Viceroy  for  these  six 
months  to  come ;  keep  your  mind  to  yourself,  even 
before  Mr.  Graydon  ;  do  not  let  any  human  being  into 
your  own  cabinet;  take  care  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  At 
present  I  most  heartily  condemn  the  Fencibles,  and 
approve  of  the  resolutions  against  them.  But  my  great 
objects  are  the  Ee venue  Bill  and  the  more  equal  repre- 
sentation of  the  people.  If  I  gain  these  points  I  shall 
then  contentedly  retire  for  ever  from  the  field  of  politics. 

I  never  write  about  politics  in  this  kingdom,  though 
I  have  visited  and  been  visited  by  all  parties  and 
nations.  I  have  dined,  breakfasted,  and  been  in  com- 
pany several  times  with  his  Excellency  Dr.  Franklin, 
who  is  really  an  honour  to  the  age  he  lives  in.  His 
grandson  is  an  amiable  young  man.  I  have  dined 
several  times  with  Mr.  Jay,  ambassador  from  America 
to  Spain,  and  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  I  have  been 
often  in  company  with  the  Oppositionists  of  Ireland. 
I  see  and  hear  all  opinions,  but  never  have  once  given 
my  own,  except  that  of  my  heart,  which  is  for  freedom 
to  America  in  its  full  extent. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  write  to  you  either  a 
long  or  an  entertaining  letter.  To  recapitulate  the 
amusements  of  this  city  would  be  oi|ly  reviving  your 
desire  of  travelling,  which  does  not   correspond   \^ith 
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your  present  views,  and  must  not  be  thought  on.  We 
were  highly  honoured  at  the  Eoyal  dinner  at  Marly,  as 
a  place  near  the  Queen  was  reserved  for  us,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  drank  separately  to  each  of  us, 
which  is  deemed  a  particular  honour.  My  son  was 
invited  most  particularly  to  a  Eoyal  hunt,  where  he  was 
much  surprised  to  see  the  first  ladies  of  the  Court 
equipped  in  breeches  and  boots,  in  the  exact  form  of  an 
overgrown  Newmarket  jockey.  Plays,  operas,  the  droll- 
eries of  the  boulevards,  Chinese  Eidotto,  &c.,  have 
deprived  me  of  many  pounds.  The  cheapest  articles 
are  claret  and  Burgundy.  As  to  apartments,  we  have 
a  truly  superb  suite  for  four  louis  a  week — four 
bed-chambers,  and  a  hall,  with  a  noble  parlour.  On 
Saturday  or  Sunday  we  set  off  upon  a  zig-zag  tour,  viz., 
Fontainebleau,  Tours,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Avignon,  and 
Marseilles,  to  which  last  place  all  my  letters  are  to  be 
directed,  k  la  poste-restante.  I  have  got  a  smart  touch 
of  the  rheumatism  in  my  shoulders  by  getting  cold  at 
the  Church  of  St.  Genevieve,  which  has  been  twenty-five 
years  building,  after  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  at  Eome, 
and  is  not  yet  quite  finished.  All  my  family  here  send 
their  sincere  regards  to  you,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Miles — 
whom  I  suppose  by  this  time  safely  landed  at  Eblana, 
on  Anna's  Banks.  Take  no  house — do  not  lay  out  your 
money  in  Ireland.  Adieu,  my  dear  Miles,  and  believe 
me  to  be  most  sincerely  and  unalterably  yours. 

But  before  the  above  letter  was  received  jjolitical 
difficulties  had  arrested  further  progress  in  respect  to 
the  relations  of  Mr.  Miles  with  the  Lrish  Executive. 
On  Sunday,  September  29,  he  attended  the  Levee  as 
usual.  The  next  day  he  had  a  lengthened  conference 
with  the  Secretary  at  the  Castle,  the  purport  and  result 
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of  wliicli  are  explained  by  himself : — '  Mr.  Grenville  ^ 
assured  me  that  his  brother  owned  that  I  had  been 
encouraged  by  him  to  come  over,  but  that  it  was  idle 
to  be  reserved  upon  the  business.  He  would,  therefore, 
communicate  to  me  without  hesitation  that  his  Excel- 
lency had  anticipated  that  Sir  Edward  Newenham  would 
give  his  whole  and  unqualified  support  to  Government, 
in  which  case  he  would  have  a  very  great  right  to 
expect  that  an  appointment  would  be  provided  for  me  ; 
but,  so  far  from  giving  his  support,  he  had  taken  a 
decided  part  against  it,  and,  in  particular,  by  insisting 
on  a  Bill  of  Eights  and  approving  of  Mr.  Flood's  oppo- 
sition. That  this  conduct  had  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  do  anything  for  me  without 
giving  offence  to  all  the  friends  of  Government,  who 
were  already  open-mouthed  for  more  appointments  than 
he  had  at  his  disposal,  and  whom  he  dared  not  disoblige  ; 
that  my  connections  and  political  sentiments  were  well 
known,  and  that  a  clamour  would  instantly  be  excited 
against  him  if  he  offered  a  place  to  me.  Mr.  Grenville 
added  that  perhaps  my  friend,  on  being  written  to,  would 
see  the  difficulty  that  lay  in  my  way,  and  the  impropriety 
of  supporting  Mr.  Flood  if  it  was  expected  that  Govern- 
ment should  support  me.  Astonished  that  such  an 
opinion  should  be  openly  avowed,  I  exclaimed,  with 
some  warmth.  What !  Is  it  thus  that  Lord  Temple  and 
yourself  intend  to  commence  your  political  career  ?  Is 
it  that,  coming  into  ofiice  on  professed  Whig  principles, 
you  would  preface  your  reign  by  an  endeavour  to  corrupt 
the  representative  integrity  of  the  country  ?  I  am  sure 
that  you  would  not  desire  any  fact  so  injurious  to  be  pro- 
claimed.    But,  if  it  is  meant  that  I  should  state  to  Sir 

'  Brother  of  Lord  Temple,  and,  as  Lord  Grenville,  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  from  1791  to  1801. 
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Edward  Newenham  that  he  is  expected  to  support,  right 
or  wi'ong,  every  measure  of  Government,  I  must  decline  ; 
and  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  if  my  friend  should 
pledge  himself  to  such  a  condition,  I  would  despise  him 
and  renounce  his  acquaintance  for  ever.  Mr.  Grenville 
replied  that  he  must  refer  me  to  his  brother  for  an 
eclair  cissement. ' 

At  a  private  audience  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
October  3,  the  question  of  an  appointment  was  discussed 
at  considerable  length.  '  His  Excellency  then  observed ' 
— so  the  minute  concludes — 'that  he  had  a  personal 
wish  to  serve  me,  but  the  situation  of  Ireland  was  such 
as  obliged  him  to  exert  and  to  strain  every  nerve  in  his 
power  to  secure  a  majority,  in  order  to  obtain  a  point 
which  he  was  determined  to  carry  if  possible,  and  if  not, 
he  would  resign,  and  be  off  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  that 
with  respect  to  my  friend,  he  had,  since  he  had  written 
to  me,  taken  a  decided  part  against  Government  in 
pubhshing  a  string  of  resolutions  declaratory  of  fully 
supporting  Mr.  Flood,  and  insisting  on  a  Bill  of  Eights 
from  England,  renouncing  all  legislative  authority  over 
Ireland ;  that  this  violence  was  the  very  reverse  of  what 
he  had  expected,  and  which  prevented  him  from  doing 
what  he  really  wished,  and  had  intended.  He  submitted 
it  to  me  whether,  connected  as  I  was,  it  would  not  be 
countenancing  the  measure  he  reprobated,  and  which 
he  was  resolved  to  oppose,  if  he  provided  for  me.  His 
Lordship  then  entered  largely  into  the  state  of  Irish 
politics,  and  revealed  to  me  the  true  character  of  its 
senate,  adding  that,  if  anyone  in  England  had  told  him 
the  condition  of  affairs,  he  would  not  have  believed  it, 
and  that  he  was  sure  that  I  must  also  have  seen  sufficient 
to  surprise  me  and  excite  my  indignation.  The  cor- 
ruption of  the  British  Parliament,  he  said,  great  as  it 
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was,  seems  as  nothing  when  compared  to  that  of  L-eland. 
His  Lordship  protested  he  had  witnessed  enough  to 
puzzle  the  faith  of  the  most  credulous,  nor  had  he  in 
his  whole  experience,  or  in  the  course  of  his  reading, 
discovered  so  much  infamy.  He  then  expressed  his 
great  uneasiness  at  not  having  it  in  his  power,  from  the 
situation  in  which  he  found  himself,  to  do  as  he  wished 
towards  me.  From  the  whole  tenor  of  Lord  Temple's 
conversation,  from  the  agitation  and  visible  distress  of 
his  mind,  and  the  extreme  anxiety  to  discharge  his 
duty  to  this  country,  and  yet  stand  well  with  the  people 
of  L-eland,  I  felt  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  press  his 
Lordship  any  further.  I  therefore  desired  to  know 
whether  his  embarrassment  would  be  diminished  by  my 
withdrawing  from  the  Castle,  assuring  him  that,  if  it 
would  leave  him  more  at  liberty,  I  would  from  that 
instant  waive  and  relinquish  every  claim  that  I  had  on 
his  attention.  His  Excellency  declared  that  I  had  given 
him  great  relief,  and  that  my  frank  manner  had  made 
him  more  at  a  loss  how  to  act  by  me  than  with  the 
mercenary  applicants  who  came  to  sell  their  votes.  He 
added,  after  paying  me  many  compliments,  that  I  might 
depend  upon  his  friendship  wherever  he  maybe.  Thus 
ended  my  expedition  to  Ireland.'  ^ 

By  the  course  thus  adopted  Mr.  Miles  cemented,  at 
the  same  moment,  the  attachment  of  Sir  Edward  Newen- 
ham  and  the  esteem  of  Lord  Temple,  which,  as  will 
appear  in  the  perusal  of  the  correspondence  now  pub- 
lished, endured   throughout  life.     He  wrote   to   Lord 

'  In  the  Correspondence  between  the  Bight  Honov/rahle  WilUam  Pitt 
and  Charles  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  lately 
published,  the  Duke,  in  his  letter  to  Pitt,  August  15, 1784,  alludes  to  letters 
that  passed  between  Sir  Edward  Newenham  and  Mr.  Miles,  and  in  which 
Lord  Temple  is  mentioned  by  the  latter  with  some  severity,  not  justified 
by  subsequent  circumstances. 
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Slielburne :  '  My  friend  having  been  compelled  to  de- 
cide in  favour  of  Mr.  Flood,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  thinks 
that  he  is  released  from  the  assurances  he  held  out  to 
me  in  London,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  his  Excellency 
is  really  in  a  very  perplexed  situation.  In  waiving  my 
claim  I  have  consulted  the  repose  of  Government,  and 
in  this  light,  I  trust,  it  will  be  considered.'  Before  leav- 
ing Dublin  on  a  tour  he  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Mr.  Miles  to  His  Excellency  the  Earl  Temple 

October  5,  1782 

My  Lord, — Li  waiving  my  pretensions  to  the  favour 
of  Government,  I  have  considered  equally  the  conveni- 
ence of  your  Administration  and  your  own  personal 
repose,  and,  after  paying  some  visits  in  the  w^estern  part 
of  this  kingdom,  I  shall  return  to  England.  Your 
Excellency  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  take  a  decided 
part  against  every  question  that  may  have  the  remotest 
tendency  to  any  further  abridgement  of  the  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain.  While  the  people  retain  their  ardour 
for  military  associations,  bold  and  enterprising  men  will 
perpetually  embarrass  Government  by  starting  what 
they  call  constitutional  questions ;  but  if  a  different 
direction  could  possibly  be  given  to  the  minds  of  the 
former,  it  would  be  one  of  the  means  for  restoring 
public  peace.  I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  to  appear 
at  the  Levee  to-morrow,  in  case  your  Excellency  should 
have  anything  further  to  state  ;  and,  as  Lord  Slielburne 
will  certainly  be  surprised  at  my  leaving  Ireland,  I  trust 
to  your  communicating  to  his  lordship  the  occasion  of 
my  departure.  In  congratulating  jou  on  the  safe 
arrival  of  Lady  Temple,  allow  me  to  wish  you  and  your 
family  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  happiness  this  fleet- 
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ing  life  affords,  and,  with  sentiments  of  unaffected  regard 
and  respect,  I  remain,  &c.  &c. 

After  a  sojourn  of  two  months  in  the  southern 
counties,  Mr.  Miles  communicated  to  Lord  Shelburne  a 
concise  narrative  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  His 
letter,  December  6,  concludes  thus  : — '  Since  my  arrival 
in  Ireland  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  con- 
versing with  all  descriptions  of  men,  and  believe  me 
when  I  assure  you  that  the  number  who  are  friendly 
to  Administration  are  very  few  when  compared  with 
those  who  are  clamorous  for  renunciation.  I  could 
mention  several  other  particulars  which  tend  to  prove 
the  hostile  spirit  of  Ireland.  I  shall  reserve  myself 
until  I  return  to  London.  It  is  my  sincere  wish  that 
your  Lordship  may  preserve  the  unity  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  restore  peace  and  confidence  to  a  distracted 
people.' 

Lord  Shelburne  to  Mr.  Miles 

London :  December  13, 1782 

Sir, — I  am  much  flattered  by  your  letter  from 
Carrick-on-Suir,  and  beg  you  to  accept  of  my  best 
thanks  for  the  very  important  communications  which  it 
contains.  I  shall  hope,  from  your  former  letter,  to  have 
the  honour  of  personally  assuring  you  how  sensible  I 
am  of  your  obliging  attentions  to  me. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  &c.  &c. 

Eesolved  on  retirement  from  political  strife,  Mr. 
Miles  directed  his  thoughts  towards  the  Ardennes,  and, 
finally,  fixed  his  residence  at  Seraing,  a  quiet  spot 
in  those  days,  situate  on  the  Meuse,  and  about  four 
miles  distant  from  the  City  of  Liege,  where  stood  the 
ancient   chateau   of  the   bishops   of  the   principality. 
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*  Let  me  call  to  your  remembrance,'  he  says,  when  writ- 
ing to  Newenham  at  a   later  period,  '  the   delightful 
hermitage  in  which  you  found  me  on  your  return  from 
Italy  in  the  year  1783 — on  the  banks  of  a  river,  in  a 
fertile  and  romantic  vale,  where  the  mountains  on  one 
side,  abounding  in  vines,  and  cultivated  to  their  very 
summit,  exhibited  a  striking  and  beautiful  contrast  to 
the  bleak  and  barren  hills  on  the  opposite  shore,  con- 
demned by  their  incorrigible  sterility  to  remain  in  the 
wild  and  ruthless  state  in  which  they  were  left  by  the 
hand  of  nature.     The  Meuse,  whose  constant  ebbing 
stream  presented  a  faithful  but  melancholy  picture  of 
human  life,  watered  in  its  silent  passage  to  the  sea  an 
extensive  garden,  equally  adapted  for  recreation  and 
convenience,  whilst  an  incessant  navigation,  animating 
the  rural  scene,  dissipated  even  the  gloom  of  winter. 
The  late  Prince  Bishop,  who  to  a  graceful  and  elegant 
person  added  the  accomplishments  of  the  gentleman  and 
the  scholar,  having  his  country  residence  within  a  few 
yards  of  my  house,  received  me  with  that  gracious  con- 
descension which  rendered  him  the  idol  of  those  who 
had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance.     It  was  thus  in  my 
power  to  vary  the  scene,  and  to  partake  of  the  pleasures 
of  the   palace,  whenever   the  solitude  of  the  cottage 
ceased  to  amuse  me.     This  Prince  died  a  few  months 
after  my  arrival,  and,  desiring  to  remain  in  the  tranquil 
obscurity  of  domestic  life,  I  declined  w^aiting  on  his 
successor ;  but  he  seduced  me  from  my  retirement  by 
attentions  which  could  not  fail  to  leave  an  impression, 
and,  won  by  the  advances  he  made,  I  cultivated  his 
acquaintance,  and  an  intimacy  ensued  which  augmented 
the  pleasures  of  my  retreat.' 

In  1784  and  17.85  a  series  of  letters  appeared  in  a 
London  newspaper  under  the  signature  of  '  Neptune.' 
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The  subjects  treated  were  both  moral  and  political. 
Animadversions  in  strong  language  were  addressed 
direct  to  the  heir  of  the  British  throne  on  the  irregu- 
larities and  extravagances  practised  at  Carlton  House, 
the  conduct  of  prominent  public  men  was  reviewed  and 
condemned  in  incisive  terms,  and  the  measures  of  the 
Administration  were  in  general  supported.  These  letters 
were  written  by  Mr.  Miles  during  his  solitude  on  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse.  They  excited  considerable  atten- 
tion among  political  and  literary  men.^  In  his  diary 
he  speaks  of  them  as  follows : — '  The  letters  under  the 
signature  of  "  Neptune,"  dictated  by  a  love  of  freedom 
and  of  my  country,  were  written  on  the  Continent,  on 
the  destruction  of  the  Coalition,  and  transmitted  in  con- 
fidence, under  cover,  to  the  Eeverend  Howell  Howell 
Edwards,  at  that  time  a  student  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, with  the  request  that  he  would  send  them  to  one 
of  the  daily  papers,  but  not  to  communicate  his  name 
or  mine  to  the  printer.  He  was  as  ignorant  as  myself 
of  the  mode  by  which  our  public  prints  are  conducted. 
Neither  of  us  knew  that  one  set  was  in  the  pay  of 
Ministry  and  the  other  hired  by  Opposition.  Chance 
decided  him  to  address  these  essays  to  the  '  Morning 
Post ' — they  became  popular,  and  a  communication  was 
desired  with  the  author.     I  declined  revealing  myself ; 

'  'Lettersof  Neptune  and  Gracchus.  These  letters,  originally  published 
in  the  Morning  Post,  are  addressed  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  other  dis- 
tinguished characters.  They  contain  strong  expostulations  on  particular 
occasions,  and  are  evidently  framed,  in  point  of  style,  upon  the  naodel  of 
Jimius.' — Critical  Review,  November  1784.  '  The  editor  of  the  Morning 
Post  understands  that  he  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Miles  for  the  elegant  and 
sensible  letters  which  have  lately  appeared  in  this  paper  under  the 
signature  of  "  Dramaticus."  Whenever  Mr.  Miles  thinks  proper  to  honour 
the  editor  with  his  contributions,  they  shall  always  have  a  conspicuous 
insertion.'  Thackeray,  in  a  note  not  pubUshed,  says :  '  When  I  wrote  my 
Lectures  on  the  Four  Georges,  a  copy  of  Neptune's  Letters  was  lying 
upon  my  table.' 
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offers  were  made  for  the  payment  of  my  services,  but 
I  answered  that,  while  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  youth  and 
the  part  he  had  taken  inspired  me  with  confidence, 
adhered  to  the  Constitution,  I  would  support  the 
minister,  without  any  pecuniary  recompense,  from  a 
sense  of  duty  to  my  country.'  ^ 

An  extract  from  one  of  these  letters  may  not  inaptly 
be  given  here.  Thus,  in  September  1785  '  Neptune '  says  : 
'  The  right  of  investigating  the  measures  of  Government 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  privilege  annexed  to  the 
British  Constitution,  It  is  a  security  against  despotism 
which  no  other  nation  enjoys ;  and  I  am  willing  it  should 
be  preserved  in  its  fullest  latitude.  But  when  the  exer- 
cise of  it  degenerates  into  a  mercenary  opposition — 
when  it  has  no  other  object  than  the  aggrandisement 
of  party  or  the  private  interest  of  individuals,  it  loses 
its  value,  and  becomes  a  vice  of  the  most  pernicious 
tendency.  .  .  .  Let  me  ask  you  what  possible  good  can 
be  expected  from  our  echoing  the  clamours  of  Opposi- 
tion ?  Their  object,  it  is  certain,  is  to  excite  discontent 
in  this  kingdom  and  in  Ireland,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  ripen  into  revolt,  and  the  latter  be  provoked  to 
foUow  the  example  of  America.  But  who  is  there 
among  us  so  little  skilled  in  the  politics  of  this  country 
as  not  to  know  that,  if  Ireland  should  be  amputated 
from  us,  we  bleed  to  death  ? ' 

^  The  means  through  which  Mr.  Miles  became  known  as  the  writer  of 
these  letters  is  described  by  himself.  '  I  had  addressed  a  letter  to  his 
Majesty,  signed  "Legion,"  and  enjoined  my  Oxonian  friend  to  transcribe 
it  for  the  Morning  Post  as  usual.  Unfortunately  he  sent  the  MS.  exactly 
as  he  had  received  it,  and  the  editor,  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  the 
language,  took  it  to  the  Treasury  to  inquire  whether  it  would  be  advisable 
to  print  it.  On  seeing  the  handwriting  Mr.  Pitt  exclaimed,  "  I  know  the 
author,  it  is  Miles's  hand."  Mr.  Rose  thereupon  revealed  my  name  to  the 
editor,  whom  he  had  before  directed  to  purchase  me  on  any  terms.' — 
Letter  to  Lord  Moira,  May  6,  1812. 
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As  the  result  of  the  most  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  Prince  Bishop  of  Liege  and  his  court,  it  had  become 
possible  to  obtain  important  information  as  to  affairs  on 
the  Continent,  which,  having  been  transmitted  to  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,^  led  to  the  formation  of  poli- 
tical relations  between  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Mr.  Miles,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  letters. 

Mr.  Miles  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham 

Li^ge  :  August  5,  1785 

My  Lord, — I  am  this  instant  returned  from  dining 
with  the  Prince,  where  I  had  a  long  conversation  with 
the  Marquis  de  Cordon,^  who  assured  me  that  he  was 
warmly  interested   in   the   prosperity   of  the   present 
Ministry,  and  still  more  so  in  that  of  England.     I  made 
acquaintance  with  him  last  year,  and  on  his  arrival  this 
summer  at  Liege  1  renewed  it  and  mean  to  cultivate  it. 
I  was  much  pleased  to  find  that  he  had  communicated 
to  Lord  Carmarthen  the  very  same  intelligence  respect- 
ing the  intrigues  of  France  in  Ireland  that  I  had  the 
honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  the  year  before 
last.     He  purposes  to  pass  the  winter  here,  and  from  his 
friendship  and  connections  I  have  no  doubt  of  occasion- 
ally deriving  useful  intelligence.     In  case  it  should  be 
resolved  to  fix  me  here,  I  may  enter  upon  business,  as 
it  were,  directly,  and  I'  shall  not  hesitate  to  ask  the 
Prince  to  procure  me  from  his  ministers  at  foreign  courts 
all  the  information  in  his  power.     My  intimacy  with  him 
will  justify  this  freedom. 

Foreigners  think  they  do  us  ample  justice  in  acknow- 
ledging we  are  a  great  nation  ;  but  they  hold  themselves 

'  Lord  Temple,  who  became  Marquis  of  Buckingham  in  Dec.  1784. 
'^  Lately  arrived  from  London,  where  he  had  resided  ten  years  as 
Envoy  Plenipotentiary  from  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
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at  liberty  to  censure  our  manners  while  tliey  extol  our 
magnanimity.  It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  convince 
them  that  we  are  not  less  amiable  than  our  neighbours, 
and  that  our  aversion  to  receive  strangers  with  open 
arms  at  first  sight  is  rather  an  argument  in  favour  of 
our  prudence  than  a  proof  of  want  of  courtesy.  I 
cannot,  however,  but  wish  that  our  countrymen  were 
more  affable,  and  less  reserved  with  foreigners.  The 
address  and  affability  of  the  French  have  a  wonderful 
effect  on  the  minds  of  men.  They  even  procure  them 
a  favourable  reception  among  people  who  suspect  them, 
and  which  they  never  fail  to  turn  to  a  good  account 
either  to  themselves  or  their  country. 

I  have  presumed  to  inclose  a  letter  for  the  press. 
Your  Lordship,  I  trust,  will  have  the  goodness  to  seal  it, 
and  send  it  to  the  post.  You  will  perceive  that  at  this 
distance,  and  without  facts  to  go  upon,  I  am  restricted 
in  my  information  on  home  politics.  Like  the  spider,  I 
spin  from  myself:  would  to  Heaven  I  could  resemble 
it  farther,  and  entangle  the  factious  fly  in  my  patriotic 
web ! 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  to  Mr.  Miles 

Margate :  September  1,  1785 

Sir, — Your  letter  to  me  by  the  King's  messenger, 
who  passed  by  Ostend,  came  very  quickly  to  my  hands  ; 
that  by  the  packet  was  forwarded  to  London,  and 
from  thence  to  me  at  Margate.  I  must  send  your 
letter  to  Mr.  Pitt.  He  will  w^ite  to  you,  and  the 
nature  of  the  correspondence  requires  that,  in  future, 
it  should  be  addressed  to  him.  I  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  omit  the  satisfaction  I  feel  in  seeing  the  zeal  and 
activity  with  which  you  have  endeavoured  to  make 
yourself  useful.     Mr.  Pitt  will  give  you  his  orders. 
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As  to  the  nature  of  your  appointments,  you  cer- 
tainly are  right  in  stating  the  expenses  which  you  are 
hkely  to  incur,  and,  if  Mr.  Pitt  avails  himself  of  the 
channel  which  you  have  so  ably  opened,  he  will 
certainly  take  care  to  reward  your  services ;  but  upon 
all  this  he  will  give  you  his  orders,  and  my  distance 
from  London  prevents  my  speaking  to  him  on  the 
subject,  but  this  letter  passes  through  his  hands. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Pitt  to  Mr.  Miles 

Brighthelm  stone  :  September  11,  1785 

Sir, — I  am  very  sorry  that  amidst  a  variety  of  business 
before  I  left  town  it  escaped  me  to  transmit  to  you  the 
inclosed  letter  which  I  had  received  from  Lord  Buck- 
ingham, together  with  the  papers  you  had  sent  his 
Lordship.  I  flatter  myself  that  the  line  of  information 
which  you  have  opened  may  be  of  material  use,  and  if 
you  can  render  it  so  you  will  find  me  sincerely  happy 
to  acknowledge  your  services.  In  the  meantime  I  am 
desirous  to  learn  from  you  what  allowance  you  think 
necessary,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  try  the  experiment. 
I  shall  then  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the  prospect  of 
advantage  is  adequate  to  it.  Though  it  is  not  any 
large  sum  that  can  be  allotted  to  these  purposes  at 
present,  you  may  be  assured  that  your  rewards  shall 
keep  pace  with  the  degree  of  service  which  you  may 
be  able  to  render  to  Government.  I  send  this  letter  to 
his  Majesty's  Consul  at  Ostend,  that  it  maybe  forwarded 
to  you  if  you  have  left  that  place. 

I  was  much  flattered  with  the  compliments  which 
you  conveyed  to  me  from  the  Marquis  de  Cordon,  and 
will  beg  you  to  make  my  acknowledgments  to  him. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

0  2 
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On  receipt  of  the  above  letter,  Mr.  Miles,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  the  Prince  Bishop,  set  off  for  England, 
the  bearer  of  a  special  message  from  his  Highness  to 
Mr.  Pitt.  One  result  of  that  journey  may  be  given  in 
his  own  words  :  '  London,  October  11. — ^Found  that  the 
Minister  had  left  town  for  Burton  Pynsent ;  ^  took  post 
horses,  and  arrived  in  time  to  breakfast  with  him  this 
morning.  Wlien  speaking  on  the  subject  of  finance,  I 
suggested  the  alternative  of  a  tax  on  legacies.  Mr.  Pitt 
took  out  his  pocket-book,  and,  whilst  observing  that 
there  was  no  occasion  to  introduce  such  a  tax  at  present, 
made  an  entry  of  my  suggestion.'  ^  Immediately  after  his 
return  to  the  Continent,  the  communications  from  Liege 
to  Downing  Street  were  frequent  and  direct,  copies  of 
the  letters  being  still  extant. 

Before  the  Court  of  Versailles  had  even  suspected 
the  possible  houleversement  of  its  regal  and  ancient 
grandeur,  several  of  the  European  states  had  become 
involved  in  revolutionary  measures,  which,  although 
restricted,  or  even  suppressed  for  the  moment,  necessi- 
tated vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  great  powers. 
Whether  influenced  by  patriotic  motives  of  spontaneous 
growth,  or  stimulated  into  active  force  by  the  success- 
ful issue  of  the  American  struggle,  popular  opinion 
made  itself  felt  in  the  Eepublic  of  Holland,  in  the 
Principality  of  Liege,  and  in  the  Empire  of  Austria,  in 

'  Burton  Pynsent,  in  Somersetshire,  the  seat  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Chatham. 

*  The  Legacy  Tax  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1796,  without  any 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  had  originated  at  his  own  breakfast  table 
from  Mr.  Miles.  '  His  mind  was  very  receptive  to  the  ideas  of  others,  and 
he  was  accused  of  not  always  acknowledging  his  obligations.  This  was 
specially  true  of  his  sinking  fund,  the  main  idea  of  which  was  taken  with, 
out  acknowledgment  from  Dr.  Price.' — Lecky,  History  of  England  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  v.  24.  See  Letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(London,  1808),  by  Mr.  Miles,  p.  138. 
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which  several  territories  the  people,  rising  in  opposition 
to  the  constituted  authorities,  entered  upon  a  deter- 
mined conflict  on  behalf  of  political  independence, 
The  Prince  of  Orange  as  Stadtholder  of  the  United 
Provinces,  the  Prince  Bishop  as  sovereign  over  the 
Liegeois,  and  the  Emperor  Joseph  II,,  whose  dominion 
embraced  the  Low  Countries,  were  the  parties  more 
immediately  concerned  in  the  revolutions  now  initiated  ; 
but  also  Prussia,  from  her  geographical  position,  could 
not  avoid  becoming  entangled  in  the  disturbances,  and 
France,  ever  on  the  alert,  was  already  well  to  the  front 
in  the  direction  of  Liege  at  this  critical  juncture  in  the 
afiairs  of  Europe.  Whilst,  then,  the  Courts  of  Vienna, 
Berlin,  and  Versailles  respectively  were  operating  each 
for  its  own  interests,  each  regardless  of  the  Dutch, 
it  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  Mr.  Miles,  resident 
on  the  spot,  that  the  city  of  Liege  had  become  the 
centre  of  political  intrigues  on  behalf  of  all  the  dispu- 
tants. At  Liege  there  had  been  no  representative  of 
the  English  Government.  Hence  arose  the  decision  of 
Mr.  Pitt  to  place  an  agent  in  this  desirable  locality, 
where,  as  the  subjoined  letter  shows,  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  would  for  the  moment  at  least  receive 
cordial  support ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  oppor- 
tunity was  afibrded  for  the  transmission  of  important 
statistical  information  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer connected  with  the  Commercial  Treaty. 

The  Prince  Bishop  to  Mr.  Pitt 

Liege  :  le  20  Janvier,  178(i 

Monsieur, — ^L'amitie  dont  Monsieur  Miles  m'a  inspire 
me  fait  desirer  de  partager  son  zele  pour  le  bien  de  sa 
patrie  et  pour  la  gloire  d'un  Ministre  qui  a  etonne  I'uni- 
vers  par  ses  talens  k  un  age  que  I'esprit  des  autres  est  a 
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peine  form^,  et  qu'on  prefere  souvent  le  plaisir  aux 
affaires.  Vous  nous  avez  donne  un  tel  exemple  de  grands 
talens  et  d'une  application  si  assidue,  qu'il  est  impossible 
d'en  ^tre  temoin  sans  prendre  le  plus  vif  int^ret  k  votre 
succes.  Permettez,  Monsieur,  de  vous  assurer  du  profond 
respect  que  j'ai  toujours  eu  pour  sa  Majeste  Britannique, 
votre  souverain,  et  que  le  plus  fidele  des  sujets  de  sa 
Majeste  ne  pent  desirer  plus  ardemment  que  moi  que  son 
regne  soit  heureux.  Permettez  que  je  vous  repete  les 
sentimens  d'estime  qu'une  conduite  non  moins  glorieuse 
pour  vous-meme  qu'utile  pour  la  nation  qui  a  confie 
ses  interets  k  vos  soins  m'a  inspires,  et  soyez  persuade 
que  je  saisirai  avec  empressement  toute  occasion  qui  se 
presentera  pour  vous  prouver  de  la  sincerite  et  de  la 
liaute  consideration  avec  lesquelles  j'ai  I'honneur  d'etre, 
Monsieur,  votre  tres-humble 

et  tres-obeissant  serviteur, 

L'EVEQUE  ET  PkINCE  DE  LlEGE. 

But  at  this  date  tlie  Commercial  Treaty  between 
England  and  France  interested  Mr.  Pitt  incomparably 
more  than  did  the  disputes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Meuse,  although  these  latter  were  pregnant  with  fore- 
bodings of  danger  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The 
letter  from  the  Prince  was  not  even  acknowledged — an 
unfortunate  circumstance,  as  the  want  of  courtesy  gave 
great  offence,  and  eventually  diverted  the  friendship  of 
the  Bishop  from  the  interests  of  England. 

Mr.  Miles  forwarded  to  the  Minister  ample  statistics 
on  the  imports  and  exports  connected  with  trade,  both 
in  the  Pays  de  Liege  and  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
In  some  instances  details  were  supplied  which  Lord  Tor- 
rington.  Minister  at  Brussels,  had  reported  to  the  Treasury 
he  could  not  possibly  obtain.     Through  the  whole  of 
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this  year,  1786,  tlie  information  transmitted  to  London 
was  both  commercial  and  poUtical.  The  following  letter 
concludes  with  the  mention  of  an  individual,  resident  at 
that  time  in  Liege,  who  some  few  years  later  acted  an 
important  part  in  Paris  during  the  French  Revolution. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Pitt 

Liege  :  November  13,  1786 

Sir, — It  is  with  the  highest  satisfaction  I  acquaint 
you  that  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  furnish  j'ou  with  the 
information  you  desire  by  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
and  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  it  will  be  not  only  ample 
and  authentic,  but  will  contain  the  details  for  some  two 
or  three  years  past. 

Allow  me  to  submit  to  your  consideration  the  idea 
of  an  article  in  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  to  the  effect 
that  pacquet  boats  carrying  the  mail,  especially  in  the 
Narrow  Seas,  be  exempted  from  capture  in  the  event  of 
war  between  the  two  kingdoms.  It  is  with  the  utmost 
deference  that  I  offer  my  opinion  on  this  matter,  but,  as 
it  strikes  me  as  being  practicable  and  highly  beneficial  to 
commerce  and  society,  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  it  to 
you.^ 

'  '  Pitt  revived  the  idea  of  a  close  commercial  treaty  with  France. 
Eden  was  selected  as  the  English  negotiator  in  Paris,  and  the  treaty  was 
signed  in  September  1786.  It  was  to  continue  in  force  for  twelve  years. 
It  established  between  the  two  covmtries  complete  liberty  of  navigation 
and  commerce  in  all  articles  that  were  not  specially  excepted.  .  .  .  The 
war  of  the  French  Revolution  a  few  years  later  tore  to  shreds  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  of  Pitt,  and  by  a  strangely  unfortunate  fate  the  Minister 
who  had  laboured  so  assiduously  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  lastin;^ 
friendship  between  the  two  great  nations  which  had  been  for  centairles 
divided  was  afterwards  regarded  by  France  as  the  most  inveterate  of  her 
enemies.  The  merit  of  the  conception  of  the  French  treaty  belongs 
chiefly  to  Shelbiirne,  but  Pitt  deserves  much  credit  for  the  skill  and  courage 
with  which  he  carried  it  into  effect.  .  .  The  Commercial  Treaty  was  pro- 
bably the  most  valuable  result  of  the  legislation  of  Pitt.'— Lecky,  v.  36  46. 

'  The  French  talk  with  some  freedom  on  politics.     I  have  heard  Ihcm 
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The  editor  of  the  'Journal  General  de  I'Europe,' 
Monsieur  Le  Brun,  having  frequently  depreciated  our 
public  funds,  I  wrote  to  him,  and,  informing  him  of  his 
error,  requested  he  would  render  justice  to  a  nation  that 
has  never  yet  failed  in  any  of  her  engagements.  I  should 
not  have  given  myself  this  trouble  if  I  did  not  know  the 
very  great  influence  which  this  gazette  has  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  here,  for,  their  Breviary  excepted,  the 
whole  of  their  reading  is  confined  to  it.  The  fugitive 
editor  of  this  paper  thinks  to  pay  his  court  to  France, 
which  spurns  him,  by  his  libels  on  England.^ 

in  their  coffee-houses,  which  are  beset  with  spies,  give  their  opinion  with- 
out the  least  reserve  on  the  Treaty  of  Commerce :  they  unanimously 
declare  that  their  negotiators  have  been  outwitted,  that  the  treaty  must 
operate  very  much  to  their  disadvantage,  and  consequently  to  the  advan- 
tage of  England.  The  ground  they  go  upon  is  that,  if  the  duty  upon 
articles  be  equal  in  both  countries,  English  goods  must  necessarily  have 
a  greater  sale,  not  only  from  their  superior  excellence,  but  also  from  the 
populous  condition  of  France,  which,  of  course,  occasions  a  more  extensive 
consumption.  The  French  are  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  idea  of  an 
English  Minister  possessing  more  finesse  than  one  of  their  own  country, 
as  they  look  upon  France  as  the  seat  of  political  adroitness.' — Letter  from 
Mr.  Fitzsimmons  to  Mr.  Miles,  Paris,  December  8, 1786.  See  also  Travels 
of  Arthur  Young  in  France  and  Italy,  1787-1789,  p.  73. 

'  '  M.  Le  Brun  is  a  proscribed  man.  M.  de  Vergennes  ordered  him  out 
of  France  for  havmg  spoken  too  warmly  in  favour  of  the  American 
Revolution  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  As  he  is  an  able  man,  I  judged 
it  advisable  to  win  him  to  the  interests  of  his  Majesty's  Government.' — 
Miles  to  Pitt,  Decemler  14,  1787. 

•  As  I  now  confine  myself  solely  to  the  business,  or  rather  the  no  busi- 
ness of  this  place,  I  must  keep  my  knowledge  to  myself  at  the  expense  of 
my  feehngs  and  of  my  duty  to  my  country  at  large.  You,  not  being  in  a 
similar  predicament,  act  very  properly  in  warning  Government  of  what 
is  the  opinion  of  the  most  enhghtened  politicians  on  the  Continent.  In 
respect  to  Le  Brun,  the  same  narrow  line  of  conduct  I  have  found  myself 
obliged  to  adopt  deprives  me  of  the  ability  of  serving  him  further  than  in 
taking  his  journal.  If  our  Government  attended  to  the  useful  niinutice 
of  France  in  such  instances  as  you  very  properly  mention,  they  would  do 
right  to  have  such  a  man  in  their  pay  to  insert  proper  articles  in  favour 
of  Great  Britain  in  his  journal,  for  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  the  benefit 
France  derives  from  public  papers,  and  the  injury  these  papers  do  to  us. 
Why  not  mention  this  man  to  Mr.  Pitt  ?  '—Lord  Torvington  to  Mr. 
Miles,  Bruxelles,  November  '20,  1787. 
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In  June,  1787,  Mr.  Miles  was  brought  into  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Foreign  Office,  being  entrusted  with 
a  confidential  mission  to  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Liege,  or, 
in  the  words  of  Lord  Carmarthen,^  '  as  a  public  agent, 
acting  under  the  official  authority  of  the  executive 
Government,  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  T.  Walpole  had 
been  appointed  some  time  before  on  a  special  commission 
at  the  Court  of  Deux-Ponts.'  It  had  been  contemplated 
to  send  him  to  Bonn  to  succeed  Mr.  Heathcote  as  Minister 
at  the  Court  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne  ;  but  public  afiairs 
indicated  that  he  should  remain  at  his  post,  whence,  as 
from  a  centre,  he  was  able  to  communicate  important  in- 
telligence. '  The  continuance  of  your  correspondence 
whilst  the  troubles  in  your  neighbourhood  subsist,'  wrote 
Sir  Eobert  Murray  Keith  from  Vienna  to  Mr.  Miles,  'will 
be  of  advantage  to  the  King's  service  and  add  to  my 
personal  obligation.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  latest 
accounts  from  Bruxelles  give  some  hope  of  seeing  the 
afiairs  of  that  country  brought  to  an  amicable  adjustment. 
It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  your  confidential  mission  to  the  Prince  Bishop.' 

Any  peaceful  settlement,  however,  under  the  exist- 
ing governments,  had  become  hopeless.  Liege,  dis- 
turbed originally  by  some  gambling  transactions  at 
Spa  in  1785,  full  particulars  of  which  were  transmitted 
by  Mr.  Miles  to  Lord  Carmarthen,  was  now  involved  in 
an  insurrectionary  upheaval,  and  Brabant,  irritated  by 
arbitrary  misrule  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  had  re- 
solved to  throw  off  its  allegiance.  The  conflagration 
was  general.  The  North  of  Europe  was  in  a  state  of 
ferment.  And  all  this  disquietude — all  this  revolu- 
tionary contention  for  enfranchisement,  it  may  here  be 

'  The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  afterwai-ds  Duke  of  Leeds,  Secretary 
of  btate  for  ForeiKU  Affairs. 
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observed,  was  the  precursor  of  tlie  analogous  struggle 
on  tlie  part  of  France  in  search  of  political  liberty. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  a  singular  incident  oc- 
curred to  Monsieur  Le  Brun.  Four  men  arrived  at 
Liege  from  Brussels,  in  disguise,  provided  with  power 
to  seize  him,  on  account  of  the  advocacy  of  liberal 
principles  in  the  columns  of  his  gazette,  but,  being 
warned  by  a  friend,  he  escaped,  and  fled  to  Vienna. 
Mr.  Miles,  on  hearing  that  he  had  departed  with  only 
six  livres  in  his  possession,  forwarded  to  the  fugitive  a 
cheque  for  twenty  louis-d'or.  The  original  letter  in 
acknowledgment  has  been  preserved. 

Monsieur  Le  Brun  to  Mr.  Miles 

Eatisbonne  :  le  7  Juillet,  1787 

Monsieur, — Ah  !  Sans  doute  vous  etes  Anglois,  et 
vous  m^ritez  de  I'etre.  Ce  trait  genereux  et  la  noblesse 
dont  vous  I'accompagnez  annoncent  une  ame  toute  bru- 
lante  de  I'amourde  la  verite  et  de  sensibilite  pour  les  infor- 
tunes,  et  vous  craignez  encore,  homme  incomparable,  et 
vous  avez  la  delicatesse  de  craindre,  que  je  ne  premie 
en  mauvaise  part  le  bienfait  que  vous  m'offrez.  Non, 
Monsieur,  j'en  suis,  an  contraire,  tout  peuetre  de  recon- 
noissance,  et  j'accepte  votre  don  avec  plaisir,  quand  ce 
ne  seroit  que  pour  ne  pas  priver  votre  kme,  de  la  seule 
recompense  digne  d'elle,  c'est-^-dire,  de  cette  jouissance 
delicieuse  qu'on  eprouve  en  faisant  le  bien.  Nous  conip- 
tons  6tre  a  Vienne  sur  la  fin  de  la  semaine,  et  je  ne 
doute  pas  que  nous  ne  trouvions  toute  la  satisfaction 
qui  nous  est  due  aupres  du  souverain.  J'aurai  soin  et 
je  m'en  ferai  un  devoir  de  vous  informer  des  progres  de 
nos  sollicitations,  ne  desirant  rien  tant  que  de  pouvoir 
reprendre  au  plutot  nos  travaux,  et  vous  prouver 
d'une  maniere  plus   eclatante  les  sentimens   d'estime. 
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d'admiration,  et  de   reconnoissance   que   vous  m'avez 
inspires,  et  avec  lesquels  j'ai  I'honneur  d'etre,  Monsieur, 
Votre  tres-humble,  tres-obeissant  serviteur, 

Le  Brun. 

The  insurrection  among  the  Liegeois  and  the  Bra- 
ban^ons  continued  to  spread.  The  leaders  of  the  re- 
volutionary party,  which  included  Monsieur  Fabry, 
Burgomaster  of  Liege,  were  gaining  the  ascendant,  and 
under  the  impression  that  the  protection  of  England 
might  be  secured,  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Miles  was 
sought  on  the  side  of  the  people.  '  I  do  not  see  how 
extremities  can  be  avoided,'  he  observes  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Buckingham,  July  16,  '  and,  in  case  of  revolt, 
they  intend  to  possess  themselves  of  the  Citadel,  which 
commands  the  Meuse,  and  of  Maestricht,  and,  if  they 
are  supported  by  our  Government,  the  whole  country 
would  be  devoted  to  us.  I  wrote  yesterday  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  expressed  my  regret  at  his  having  neglected  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Liege, 
who,  at  this  moment,  might  have  been  useful  to  us. 
The  insult  he  has  received  disposes  him  to  incline 
towards  France.  This  trifling  circumstance  shows  by 
how  curious  a  chain  the  events  of  this  life,  both  great 
and  small,  are  connected,  and  how  necessary  and  profit- 
able it  is  to  be  civil  and  polite  to  everybody.^  I  am 
becoming  uneasy  at  being  kept  here,  for  I  am  without 
instructions.  Unfortunately,  our  Ministers  of  late  are 
forced  to  attend  more  to  the  intrigues  and  cabals  of 
the  House  of  Commons  than  to  afiairs  abroad,  and, 
of  course,   they   pay   little   or   no   regard  to   foreign 

^  '  During  my  short  residence  in  this  world  I  have  observed  that 
address  wins  more  than  force,  and  one  civil  word  from  you  to  the  Prince 
Bishop  might  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  his  Majesty's  interests.' — 
Miles  to  Pitt,  December  6,  1785. 
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politics.'  ^  Somewhat  later  on  (July  30)  he  wrote  to  Sir 
Eobert  Murray  Keith,  at  Vienna  :  '  In  this  principality 
matters  are  tending,  though  slowly,  to  a  crisis.  The 
Prince  Bishop,  whose  obstinacy  is  strengthened  by  a  pro- 
visional sentence  from  Wetzlar,  irritates  the  people, 
and  the  mischief  may  extend  further  than  his  Highness 
suspects.  The  Austrian  troops  in  the  Low  Countries, 
amounting  to  about  12,000  men,  are  disaffected  to  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  and  the  people  seem  resolved  to  perse- 
vere. I  dare  not  be  more  explicit  at  this  distance.'  But, 
in  fact,  Mr.  Miles  had  received  an  offer  from  the  insurgents 
to  place  the  Citadel  under  his  charge,  pending  negotia- 
tions with  the  English  Government.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  the  Liegeois  and  the  Braban9ons  were  being  carried 
forward  with  unadvisable  haste,  and  that  grave  danger 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  suppressive  measures 
known  to  be  in  contemplation ;  but  he  was  convinced 
that,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  need  of  reflection  and 
caution,  the  popular  sentiment  could  not  be  controlled 
by  the  laws  of  prudence  or  justice,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  resolution  of  the  people  was  becoming  more 
intense,  and  more  manifest  from  day  to  day,  and  that 
it  would  certainly  precipitate  the  conflict  between  the 
opposing  forces.  The  question  occurred  whether,  on 
the  termination  of  a  struggle  which  he  plainly  foresaw 

^  '  I  have  kept  myself  aloof — I  have  lived  retired,  and  have  scarcely  seen 
anybody — expressly  to  avoid  all  discourse  upon  the  subject  of  affairs,  as  I 
"have  received  no  instructions  from  my  Court,  and  therefore  I  was  deter- 
mined to  be  silent  as  much  as  I  could  with  common  decency.' — Lord 
Torrington  to  Mr.  Miles,  July  20,  1787. 

'  Our  principals  at  home  are  too  much  occupied  with  the  House  of 
Commons  to  attend  to  what  passes  on  the  Continent ;  and  if  any  good  is 
ever  done  there,  it  must  be  effected  through  the  King's  ministers  abroad, 
and  not  by  those  about  his  person.  Long  experience  has  taught  me  this, 
and  I  never  yet  received  an  instruction  that  was  worth  reading.' — Malmee- 
bury  Diaries,  ii.  112. 
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was  inevitable,  the  Court  of  St.  James  or  the  Court  of 
Versailles  should  dominate  in  that  quarter  of  Europe. 
In  the  interests  of  England,  he  considered  that  the 
Braban^ons  and  the  Liegeois,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
waste  their  strength  in  separate  strife,  bringing  disaster 
upon  themselves,  should,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
British  Cabinet,  be  welded  into  a  united  and  strong 
republic,  and  so  constitute  a  barrier  against  any  pos- 
sible advance  of  a  French  army. 

Sensible  of  the  extraordinary  position  in  which  he 
was  unexpectedly  placed,  and  fully  aware  of  the  inutility 
of  waiting  for  definite  instructions  from  home,  Mr.  Miles 
proceeded  to  London,  and  obtained  at  once  interviews 
with  Lord  Carmarthen  and  Mr.  Pitt,  August  11.  Lord 
Buckingham  had  already  written  to  him  :  '  Your  infor- 
mation seems  very  material.'  The  following  minute 
explains  the  subject  discussed  on  that  occasion  with  his 
Majesty's  Ministers :  '  It  related  to  the  state  of  public 
affairs  in  Liege  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  also  to  the 
measures  to  be  pursued  by  England  towards  both,  and 
to  the  advantage  that  would  be  derived  from  friendship 
with  Liege  in  the  event  of  the  French  marching  into 
HoUand.  The  papers  transmitted  to  me  from  the  prin- 
cipality were  of  the  utmost  importance,  and,  in  compli- 
ance with  Lord  Buckingham's  advice,  I  gave  them  to 
the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen.  I  was  asked  what  sum 
would  be  sufficient  to  ripen  the  revolt,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, into  action.  A  loan  of  20,000  florins  would  be 
required,  but  one  half  that  sum  would  suffice  to  put 
the  insurgents  in  motion  and  answer  our  purpose.' 

Some  months  later,  writing  from  Brussels  to  a  private 
friend,^  he  says,  '  I  went  over  to  England,  charged 
with  an  offer  from  the  popular  party  in  Liege  to  wrest 

'  Charles  Jackson,  Esq.,  Comptroller-General,  Post  Office,  London. 
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that  priiicipality  from  the  Bishop,  and  give  it  to  the 
Emperor  by  adding  it  to  Brabant  and  Limburg,  which 
arrangement  would  have  served  as  a  barrier  to  the  Dutch 
on  the  side  of  Maestricht  against  the  French.  When  I 
proposed  this  to  Lord  Carmarthen,  I  was  told  that  it 
would  be  going  great  lengths.  The  remark  convinced 
me  that  his  Lordship  is  opposed  to  any  interference  on 
an  extensive  scale.  But  there  never  was  a  moment  so 
favourable  to  restrain  France  as  the  present :  she  has 
no  money,  few  resources,  and  a  distracted  Government. 
She  is  labouring  with  all  her  art  to  gain  the  Emperor, 
and  for  that  purpose  is  endeavouring  to  restore  peace 
to  the  Turks  and  Eussia.  Things  cannot  go  on  long  in 
this  manner.  The  Archduke  complained  to  me  of  the 
ignorance  of  both  clergy  and  jDcople.  All  this  is  true. 
But  Joseph  is  rash  and  imprudent ;  his  head  is  filled  with 
crude  ideas,  which  he  has  not  the  ingenuity  or  patience 
to  methodise,  and  while  he  exists  Belgium  can  have  no 
repose.'  In  connection  with  these  affair«,  one  more 
letter,  written  a  year  later,  may  suffice  at  present  for 
this  introductory  notice. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Lord  Carmarthen 

Bruxelles  :  December  20,  1788 

I  shall  always  leave  to  the  King's  Minister  ^  at  this 
Court  to  inform  your  Lordship  of  the  transactions  in  the 
Austrian  Flanders,  and  of  the  progress  of  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  a  revolution,  which  imperial  force  cannot 
subdue  nor  imperial  ingenuity  prevent,  after  the  vexa- 
tions that  have  been  imposed  by  imperial  folly ;  but,  as 
it  was  your  Lordship's  express  desire  that  I  should  pre- 
serve my  intercourse  with  Liege,  and  with  the  popular 
party  there,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  my  efforts  are 

'  Lord  Torrington. 
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directed  to  retain  in  our  interests  the  persons  possessing 
the  most  power  and  credit  in  that  principality,  and  who 
are  in  opposition  to  the  Prince  Bishop,  against  whom 
an  inveterate  war  will  be  held,  as  both  parties  have  gone 
too   far   for   any  hope   of  reconciliation.     Fabry  and 
Chestret  are  for  secularising  the  bishopric.     Eegnier, 
Bassenge,  and  the  two  Donceels,  are  of  the  same  opinion ; 
and,  if  the  Netherlands  should  be  provoked  to  revolt 
again,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  Lordship  the  mea- 
sure which  I  mentioned  at  the  interview  with  which 
you  honoured  me,  of  incorporating  the  two  countries 
under  the  same  government.     Men  of  very  active  minds 
here    are   disposed  to  second  such  a  measure.     It  is 
probable  that  my  zeal  has  been  too  prompt  and  active 
on  this  occasion.     But  your  Lordship  seemed  to  consider 
that  events  on  the  Continent  might    render    a  revolt 
necessary  as  a  measure  of  diversion,  and,  being  on  the 
spot,  and   observing  the  general   disposition  and   the 
great  changes  in  preparation,  it  has  been  impressed  on 
me  that  the  measure  of  revolt,  should  it  be  necessary 
for  diversion,  must  go  further,  and  ripen  and  consolidate 
itself  into  a  permanent  revolution,  in  order  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  people  of  Liege  or  useful  to  our  country. 
If  I  have  ventured  beyond  the  object  of  Government,  I 
must  ofier  as  an  excuse  my  certain  knowledge  that,  if 
we  do  not  attach  the  people  to  us  by  rescuing  them 
from  a  despotism  become  intolerable,  the  principality  of 
Liege  and  the  whole  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  will  fall 
under  the  dominion  of  France.    I  assure  you  that  France 
has  her  eye  upon  the  Low  Countries,  and,  if  we  are  not 
active,  she  will  certainly  possess  them.     I  am  authorised 
to  say  that  Liege  is  ready  to  put  itself  under  our  pro- 
tection, and  I  believe  it  wiU  not  be  difficult  to  engage 
the  Austrian  Netherlands  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
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Liefjeois  and  unite  with  tliem.  France  at  this  moment 
could  not  prevent  the  junction.  Nor  can  a  revolution 
of  some  sort  be  prevented  here.  Zeal  to  render  it 
favourable  to  us  may  have  led  me  to  exceed  my  instruc- 
tions. But,  as  the  change  must  inevitably  occur,  I  will 
beg  to  conclude  these  remarks  in  the  words  of  the  Due 
d'Epernon,  addressed  to  the  Parliament  in  Paris  on  the 
death  of  Henry  lY.  :  '  Ce  qui  pent  se  faire  aujourd'hui 
sans  peril,  ne  se  fera  peut-etre  pas  demain  sans  carnage.' 

On  the  development  of  these  revolutionary  disturb- 
ances— including  the  unrest  in  Holland  and  Prussia — 
there  are  still  preserved  copies  of  many  despatches, 
written  from  the  midst  of  the  events  enacted,  and 
addressed  by  Mr.  Miles  either  to  Mr.  Pitt  or  Lord  Car- 
marthen. There  are  also  many  letters  that  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Buckingham  or  to  ambassadors  and  private  friends 
on  the  same  subject.  But  further  quotations  here  may 
be  considered  as  out  of  place.  And  yet  the  part  taken 
by  France  in  the  popular  excitement  among  the  Dutch 
— her  interference  at  a  later  period  in  the  question  of 
the  open  navigation  of  the  Escaut  or  Scheldt,  the  sub- 
sequent invasion  of  Belgium  by  her  armies,  and,  lastly, 
the  close  connection  between  these  several  incidents 
and  the  war  declared  by  the  Convention  against  Eng- 
land and  Holland  in  the  winter  of  1793,  signify  that 
the  political  movements  in  the  Pays  de  Liege  and  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  had  a  close  connection  in  their 
future  with  the  progress  of  the  French  Eevolution. 
The  full  information  forwarded  to  the  English  Cabinet 
from  Liege — of  which  the  quotations  above  given  are 
only  examples — was  sufficient  to  indicate  the  imminent 
approach  of  danger ;  and,  when  it  was  known,  not 
many  years  later,  that  the  French  had  been  victorious 
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at  Jemmapes,  that  Dumouriez  had  entered  Belgium,  and 
that  the  Dutch  and  the  Scheldt  were  imperilled,  it  was 
perceived,  and  indeed  the  Duke  of  Leeds  acknowledged, 
that  the  policy  so  persistently  placed  before  the  British 
Government  by  their  confidential  and  indefatigable 
Envoy  at  Liege  would  have  been  found  judicious  in  its 
adoption  and  advantageous  in  its  results.^ 

Mr.  Miles,  who  had  left  Liege  on  account  of  the 
insurrection  in  that  Principality,  resided  in  Brussels 
during  the  year  1788,  still  holding  confidential  relations 
with  the  English  Cabinet ;  but  when  '  the  signs  of  the 
times '  became  more  and  more  threatening  on  the  Conti- 
nent, he  was  sent  by  Lord  Carmarthen  on  special  service 
to  Frankfort,  and  left  London  to  take  up  his  appoint- 
ment at  the  end  of  March  1789.  'I  most  sincerely  wish 
that  your  mission  to  Frankfort  may  answer  your  expec- 
tations,' wrote  Lord  Fortescue  to  him  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure,  *  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  fully  answer- 
ing those  of  the  Government.  I  wish  you  health  and 
success  in  your  embassy,  and  no  Bishop  of  Liege  to  dis- 
pute with  you.' 

The  letters  despatched  to  the  Foreign  Ofiice  during 
April,  May,  and  June  give  a  general  report  of  events 
current  in  that  part  of  Europe,  and  are  interspersed  with 
anecdotes  gathered  from  the  political  society  in  which 
he  moved.  The  French,  for  example,  were  purchasing 
corn  in  the  Duchies  of  Juliers  and  Berg,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Frankfort,   '  not  for  the  purpose  of 

'  *  England,'  Leeds  said,  '  fully  admitted  the  pernicious  consequences 
that  would  ensue  if  the  Austrian  Netherlands  became  absolutely  depen- 
dent on  France,  and  she  was  quite  prepared  to  co-operate  with  Prussia 
and  Holland  in  preventing  it.  But  it  was  necessary  that  this  danger 
should  be  clear  and  imminent.' — Lecky,  v.  241.  See  Letter  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  by  Mr.  Miles,  London,  1808,  Appendix,  p.  180 ;  also  Histoire 
des  Beiges  a  la  Fin  du  XVIIP  Siecle,  par  M.  Borgnet ;  and  Ernouf  s 
Maret,  Due  de  Bassano,  p.  42,  &c. 

VOL.    L  D 
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forming  magazines  on  the  Ehine,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  extreme  scarcity  of  grain  in  Dauphiny  and  Provence.' 
The  inhabitants  of  Franche-Comte  were  said  to  be  almost 
reduced  to  famine  ;  all  the  corn  obtained  was  forwarded 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Strasburg  under  the 
urgent  directions  of  the  French  Eesident  at  Frankfort. 
Among  the  local  affairs  narrated  was  a  festival  given  by 
the  English  community  on  the  day  that  George  III. 
went  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  April  23,  to  return  thanks 
for  his  recovery,  when  the  health  of  his  Majesty  'was 
drank  with  loud  huzzas,  to  the  astonishment  and  no  less 
admiration  of  the  phlegmatic  Germans,  who,  catching 
the  virtuous  enthusiasm  of  our  countrymen,  entered  fully 
into  the  spirit  of  the  meeting,  and  did  not  break  up 
until  six  the  next  morning.'  Another  incident  was  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  '  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  pay  my  respects  to  his  Majesty's  sixth  son.  Prince 
Augustus  Frederick,  who  alighted  here  last  night  on  his 
way  to  Gottingen,  in  good  spirits,  and  apparently  recovered 
from  his  late  indisposition.  I  accompanied  his  Eoyal 
Highness  to  the  Town  House,'  continues  Mr.  Miles  in  his 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds,^  May  18,  '  where  he  was 
received  by  the  magistrates,  who  were  enchanted  no  less 
with  his  affability  than  with  his  pertinent  questions.  It 
is  my  intention  to  proceed  with  him  to-morrow  as  far  as 
Hanau,  which  will  enable  me  to  judge  whether  his  coach, 
which  broke  down  between  Heidelberg  and  Frankfort, 
is  in  a  condition  to  proceed,  for,  otherwise,  I  shall 
employ  every  argument  in  my  power  to  persuade  him 
to  accept  mine.'  The  next  day  he  passed  several  hours 
with  the  Prince,  and  afterwards  accompanied  him  to 
Wilhelmsbad  and  Hanau,  the  conversation  during  dinner 

^  The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  succeeded,  March  24,  to  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Leeds. 
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being  directed  towards  home  politics.  '  His  Eoyal 
Highness  spoke  of  the  Opposition  with  ill-humour,  and 
particularly  of  Mr.  Burke,  whom  he  reprobated  in  the 
strongest  language.  He  lamented  that  Mr.  Pitt,  for 
whom  he  professed  the  greatest  regard,  should  have 
declared  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  more  right 
than  any  of  the  King's  subjects  to  the  Eegency,  observing 
that,  although  his  brother  had  properly  no  more  right, 
yet  his  claim  was  stronger  than  that  of  any  other  man.' 
The  report  of  this  conversation  is  given  at  some  length 
in  this  letter.^ 

Frankfort,  at  the  above  date,  seems  to  have  been  a 
centre  for  political  talk  and  intrigue.  'The  Corps 
Diplomatique,'  Mr.  Miles  remarks,  '  are  as  numerous  as 
if  they  had  to  regulate  the  complicated  interests  of  the 
whole  world.  Every  sovereign  on  the  Upper  Ehine 
makes  it  a  point  to  send  his  representative  here.'  But, 
writing  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  he  observes  :  '  I  have  been 
six  years  on  the  Continent,  and  have  not  met  with  one 
foreigner  who  has  a  correct  idea  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion or  of  the  character  of  the  English  people.  Count 
Eomanzow,  the  Eussian  Minister,  and  his  brother,  who 
was  Minister  at  Berlin,  dined  with  me  last  Monday,  and 
in  a  long  conversation  with  the  latter,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
Court  of  London  to  ally  itself  to  that  of  St.  Petersburg, 
he  inquired  if  I  thought  it  was  possible  to  engage  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  interest  of  the 
Empress — "  unhommede  talent  pour  echaufierlesesprits, 
et  par  ce  moyen  et  celui  des  brochures  de  forcer  Mon- 
sieur Pitt  d'ecouter  la  raison  et  d'adopter  les  principes 

'  The  question  of  the  Regency  had  been  already  discussed  by  Mr. 
Miles,  under  the  signature  of  '  Neptune,'  through  the  Press,  and  in 
support  of  the  views  maintained  by  Mr.  Pitt.  It  is  fully  treated  by  Mr. 
Lecky,  v.  100,  Ac. 

o  2 
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de  milord  Stormont  sur  ce  sujet."  When  he  mentioned 
the  probabiUty  of  success  from  the  notorious  venahty 
of  some  men,  as  from  the  necessitous  circumstances  of 
others,  who — to  use  his  own  words — creep  into  Parlia- 
ment on  all  fours,  I  assured  him  that,  whatever  truth 
there  might  be  in  what  he  had  advanced,  I  was  firmly 
convinced  that  there  was  not  a  member  in  either  House 
of  Parliament  corrupt  and  abandoned  enough  to  dis- 
pose of  his  voice  to  any  foreign  court  whatever,  and 
that,  even  if  an  individual  so  lost  to  every  sense  of 
honour  existed,  the  dread  of  the  thing  being  discovered 
would  deter  him.  Yet,  Eomanzow  continued  to  main- 
tain that,  in  his  opinion,  the  idea  of  pensioning  a  member 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons  in  the  interests  of 
Eussia  was  both  practicable  and  justifiable.'  ^ 

In  the  third  week  of  July  1789  the  news  of  the  fall 
of  the  Bastille  reached  Frankfort,' which  being  quickly 
followed  by  the  arrival  of  emigres  in  their  hurried  flight 
from  Paris,  caused  much  consternation  throughout 
Germany.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Miles,  after 
having  transmitted  to  the  Foreign  Office  all  possible  in- 

^  In  1791  Mr.  Miles  sent  forth  his  pamphlet  entitled  The  Expediency 
and  Justice  of  Pre-icribing  Bounds  to  the  Russian  Empire.  This 
brochure  is  still  carefully  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  writer,  in  his  protest  against  the  advance  of  Russia  towards 
India,  revived  the  suggestion  of  a  Suez  Canal.  His  words  are :  '  A 
canal  of  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  length  will  connect  the  Red 
Sea  with  the  Mediterranean.  The  commerce  of  Asia  will  revert  into  the 
channels  through  which  it  passed  into  Europe  before  the  discovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  under  circumstances  infinitely  more  advantageous 
than  ever  Venice  or  Genoa  possessed.'  Some  forty  years  elapsed  before 
Waghorn  practically  opened  up  the  route  to  India  via  Egypt.  But  it  was 
not  \intil  1854,  or  sixty-three  years  later  than  the  published  prediction 
of  Mr.  Miles,  that  the  intelligent  and  indefatigable  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
conceived  '  le  projet  d'un  canal  entierement  maritime.'  The  inaugura- 
tion of  this  canal  took  place  on  November  20,  1869. — See  Authentic 
Correspondence  loith  M.  Le  Brun,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Mi'es,  London,  1796, 
pp.  125-129. 
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formation  connected  with  his  mission,  and  having  paid 
several  visits  to  the  Elector  of  Mayence  at  his  palace, 
AschafFenburg,  acquainted  the  Duke  of  Leeds  that, 
unless  he  heard  to  the  contrary,  it  was  his  intention  to 
return  to  England  by  way  of  Liege  and  Brussels. 

The  revolutionary  demonstrations  among  the  Lie- 
geois  and  the  Braban9ons  still  engaged  his  thoughts : 
'  H  y  a  deux  ans  et  demi,'  he  wrote  to  M.  Fabry, 
December  31,  'que  j'ai  propose  k  ma  Cour  TafTran- 
chissement  du  Pays  de  Liege  et  des  Pai's-Bas  Autrichiens. 
Je  suis  toujours  decidement  de  I'avis  que  c'est  le  meilleur 
parti  k  prendre.'  On  January  9,  1790,  he  arrived  at 
Liege,  and  immediately  called  upon  M.Fabry,  with  whom 
he  had  a  long  consultation  on  public  affairs.  His  letter 
of  that  date  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  replete  with  details 
on  the  intensity  and  expansion  of  the  insurrectionary 
uprising,  concludes  as  follows  :  '  As  this  principality, 
from  its  geographical  position,  must  be  interesting  to 
your  Grace,  and  as  you  may  from  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment,  as  also  from  the  communications  and 
suggestions  which  I  had  the  honour  to  make  at  my 
conferences  with  your  Grace  in  1787  and  1788,  deem  it 
necessary  for  his  Majesty's  service  that  I  sliould  con- 
tinue here,  I  shall  remain  a  sufficient  time  to  receive 
your  instructions,  after  which  I  shall  proceed  to 
Bruxelles  and  thence  to  London.  I  have  promised  M. 
Fabry  that  no  efforts  on  my  part  shall  be  wanting  to 
impress  most  strongly  on  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  the  policy  of  incorporating  this  principality 
with  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  insuring  to  them 
all  the  rights  of  an  independent  nation.  The  actual 
situation  of  France  is  an  additional  motive  for  my  pre- 
suming to  recommend  the  Liegeois  and  Braban9ons  to 
the  protection  of  your  Grace,  and,  as  the  times  are 
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pregnant  witli  great  and  serious  events,  I  need  not  add 
that  I  shall  wait  with  the  utmost  impatience  for  an 
answer  to  this  despatch  and  for  further  instructions,' 

Mr.  Miles  arrived  in  London  at  the  beginning  of 
February,  and,  as  recordedin  the  following  memorandum, 
lost  not  a  moment  in  the  endeavour  to  support  in  person 
the  opinions  unfolded  in  his  previous  correspondence. 

'  I  obtained  an  early  interview  with  the  Duke  of 
Leeds.  I  had  been  entrusted  with  proposals  from  the 
popular  party  at  Liege  and  from  the  Vonckistes 
at  Bruxelles  that  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and  the 
principality  of  Liege  should  be  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent republic  under  the  guarantee  of  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  and  Holland.  I  detailed  at  length  to  his  Grace 
the  advantages  that  would  result  from  such  an  arrange- 
ment. In  my  correspondence  with  the  Foreign  Secretary 
I  had  stated  even  in  1787  the  mischiefs  that  would  ensue 
to  our  commerce  and  dominion  if  the  French  should 
ever  become  masters  of  the  Low  Countries,  for  that,  in 
possession  of  the  Scheldt  at  the  east,  and  of  Brest  at 
the  west  of  the  British  Channel,  they  would  be  in  a 
condition  to  contest  with  us,  and  perhaps  to  ravish 
from  us,  the  empire  of  the  Narrow  Seas.  Then  again, 
on  Wednesday  last,  I  drew  the  attention  of  his  Grace 
most  earnestly  to  this  important  and  pressing  question.  I 
stated,  among  other  facts,  that  the  French  already  looked 
forward  to  a  union  with  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and, 
with  the  view  of  engaging  the  latter  in  the  interest  of 
France,  M.  S^monville  had  arrived  from  Paris  with 
considerable  offers  ;  that,  under  the  arrangement  I  pro- 
posed, the  Low  Countries  would  become  a  formidable 
barrier  to  Holland,  and,  being  declared  independent, 
would  render  any  application  to  the  French  for  protec- 
tion unnecessarv,  and   would   also   secure   themselves 
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from  invasion  in  case  of  rupture  between  France  and 
the  Emperor — a  contingency  which  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
is  unavoidable — and,  further,  that  the  party  in  whose 
name  and  at  whose  request  I  made  this  offer  would 
rather  enter  into  an  alliance  with  England  than  with 
France  ;  and,  since  the  emancipation  of  these  provinces 
is  an  event  which  must  sooner  or  later  take  place,  I 
entreated  his  Grace  to  consider  whether  it  would  not 
be  safer  for  this  country  that  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
should  be  independent  than  that  they  should  fall  under 
the  dominion  of  France.  The  Duke  of  Leeds,  after 
observing  a  profound  silence  for  several  minutes, 
remarked,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  that  it  would  be 
going  great  lengths.  After  assuring  him  that  it  is  the 
only  measure  this  country  can  adopt  to  prevent  the 
Low  Countries  from  coming  under  the  protection  of 
France,  the  conference  terminated.' 

'What  I  dreaded  in  1785,'  wrote  Mr.  Miles  a  few 
years  later,  '  and  predicted  in  1787,  actually  happened 
in  1792.  The  French  had  rendered  themselves  masters 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  even  of  Liege  and  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and,  if  they  had  been  less  intoxicated  with 
their  victories,  and  more  attentive  to  the  obligations  of 
morality,  or  even  to  the  suggestions  of  policy,  they 
would  have  preserved  their  conquests  against  all  the 
force  of  Europe.  Sensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
Scheldt,  whose  silent  and  indignant  waters  had  been 
chained — if  I  dare  hazard  the  metaphor — to  the  walls 
of  Antwerp  for  a  century,  they  instantly  declared  it 
should  be  free,  and  would  have  gone  to  war  for  that 
object  alone,  not  from  affection  to  the  people  of  Bra- 
bant, but  with  a  view  to  acquire  ultimately  the  entire 
sovereignty  of  the  Narrow  Seas.  If  the  project  I  sug- 
gested could  have  been  realized,  Holland  would  have 
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been  secured  from  invasion.  The  French  would  have 
had  no  excuse  for  overrunning  the  Low  Countries, 
rescued,  as  they  were,  from  the  mischief  and  ignorance 
of  a  bad  government;  and  the  Flemings,  in  possession 
of  rational  freedom,  would  have  resisted  the  contagion 
of  French  licentiousness,  nor  would  their  fertile  and 
emancipated  provinces  have  been  desolated  by  rapine 
and  the  sword,  or  have  become  the  theatre  of  incessant 
and  remorseless  carnage.'  ^ 

In    the   autumn   of   1789    unforeseen   intelligence 
reached  London  from  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.     During 
the  previous  April,  two  English  vessels  trading  in  furs 
and  other  articles  indigenous  to  the  sea-board  of  Cali- 
fornia were  seized  by  two  Spanish  war-ships  whilst  at 
anchor  in  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  western  side  of  Van- 
couver's Island ;  the  British  ensign  was  hauled  down, 
and,  among  other  insults,  the  crews  were  subjected  to 
ill-treatment,  under   the   pretence   that   the  American 
shores  in  those  far-west  meridians  were  subject  to  the 
flag  of  Spain.     Some  months  later,  when  the  news  was 
confirmed,  the   English   Cabinet   adopted   peremptory 
measures  at  Madrid ;  the  restoration  of  the  merchantmen, 
together  with  indemnification,  was  demanded,  and  the 
dispute  soon  assumed  alarming  dimensions.    An  amicable 
arrangement  was   happily  effected.      But   during   the 
crisis  there  existed  an  element  of  disturbance,  which,  in 
the  event  of  hostilities,  might  have  proved  detrimental 
or  even  fatal  to  the  interests  of  England.     A  treaty  had 
been  concluded  for  the  third  time  between  France  and 
Spain,  known  as  the  *  Facte  de  Famille,'  or   Family 
Compact,  signed  at  Paris,  August  15,  1761,  by  which 
the  French  and  the  Spanish  branches  of  the  Bourbons 

^   The  Conduct  of  France  towards  Great  Britain  Examined,hj  Mr. 
Miles,  London,  1793,  p.  82. 
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were  bound  to  afford  mutual  support  in  case  of  either 
nation  coming  into  collision  with  any  other  Power.  The 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  was  the 
abrogation  of  this  perplexing  treaty,  or  to  obtain  at 
least  the  neutrality  of  France  should  England  become 
involved  in  war  with  Spain. ^ 

The  above  state  of  affairs  brought  Mr.  Miles  again 
into  diplomatic  employment.  On  March  4,  1790,  he 
received  a  note  from  the  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
requesting  him  to  call  in  Downing  Street  on  the  next 
day.  The  subject  under  consideration  was  the  treaty 
between  France  and  Spain.  Some  uncertainty  existed 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  During  this  interval 
Mr.  Miles,  writing  to  Lord  Buckingham,  says  :  '  It  has 
been  proposed  to  bring  me  into  Parliament  at  the  general 
election  at  a  trifling  expense  to  myself,  but,  as  the  offer 
comes  from  the  dissenting  interest,  and  I  would  be  ex- 
pected to  support  the  party,  I  have  declined.  I  shall 
much  prefer  being  employed  abroad.'  It  was  at  last 
decided  that  he  should  proceed  on  a  special  mission  to 
Paris,  but  it  was  July  before  the  completion  of  arrange- 
ments enabled  him  to  leave  for  his  destination.  The 
purport  of  his  mission  was  precise :  he  was  to  exert  his 
personal  infiuence  with  the  view  of  inducing  the  National 
Assembly  to  annul  the  Family  Compact ;  and,  although 
not  included  in  the  official  instructions,  it  was  understood 
that  the  occasion  would  be  used  to  promote  permanent 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  '  I  was  sent  to 
Paris,'  he  himself  remarks,  '  with  the  hope  that  the  idea 
of  an  alliance  between  France  and  England,  which  I  had 

^  ' "  Facte  de  Famille,"  signed  August  15,  17G1,  during  the  most 
disastrous  crisis  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  when  Spanish  intervention 
alone  saved  France  from  the  most  crushing  defeat.' — Edinburgh  Review, 
July  to  October,  1887,  p.  192.  See  Lecky,  v.  206-209,  and  Sybel,  i.  206, 
216. 
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long  cherished,  and  which  the  late  Due  d'Aiguillon  had 
reduced  to  form,  would  be  accomplished.  It  was  under 
this  impression,  and  well  aware  that  my  political  senti- 
ments were  fully  known  to  Mr.  Pitt,  from  my  correspond- 
ence with  him  for  several  years,  that  I  returned  to  the 
Continent  in  the  summer  of  1790.'  ^ 

It  must  be  regretted  that  the  letters  from  Mr.  Miles 
to  Mr.  Pitt  between  August  1790  and  April  1791,  that 
is,  during  his  residence  in  Paris,  are  not  extant,  nor  are 
there  any  copies  of  these  letters  known  to  exist.  That 
there  should  not  be  found  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
official  communications  sent  direct  to  the  Minister  is 
remarkable.  It  forms  an  exceptional  and  unaccountable 
gap  in  the  voluminous  correspondence  that  has  been 
carefully  copied  and  preserved.  The  despatches  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Pitt  on  that  occasion,  as  gathered  from 
contemporaneous  sources,  were  very  numerous,  and,  as 
may  be  well  believed,  were  full  of  interest,  for  they 
reported  in  detail  the  several  topics  discussed,  and  the 
results  obtained,  during  more  than  eight  months  of 
friendly  and  frequent  intercourse  with  Mirabeau,  Lafay- 
ette, and  other  men  of  influence  in  the  French  metropolis. 

Abundant  information,  however,  lies  scattered 
through  a  multitude  of  private  letters.  'I  was  sent 
confidentially  to  Paris  in  1790,  on  a  secret  mission,'  he 
wrote  to  Sir  Home  Popliam,  '  as  was  also  my  friend  Hugh 
Elliot,  and  precisely  for  the  same  object.'  '  I  was 
despatched  to  Paris,'  he  reminded  Mr.  Eose,-  '  to  accom- 
plish an  object  of  great  national  import  by  means  that 
never  could  have  entered  into  the  head  of  any  man 

'  On  the  treaty  projected  by  the  Due  d'Aiguillon  when  Minister  in 
1771,  and  intended  for  presentation  by  the  Marquis  de  Joviac  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  see  Letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Mr.  Miles,  London, 
1808,  p.  135.  : 

^  Mr.  George  Rose,  Joint  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 
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conversant  only  with  politics.'  To  Lord  Buckingham 
he  wrote :  '  In  September  1790,  Mr.  Pitt  knew  from 
me  that  monarchy  would  be  abolished  in  France.'  And 
in  a  long  letter  to  Lafayette  he  refers  to  this  particular 
mission  as  follows  :  '  Mr.  Elliot,  who  has  been  in  the 
Corps  Diplomatique  ever  since  1773,  was  at  Paris  when 
I  was  there  in  1790  and  1791,  and  we  were  the  only  two 
who  did  not  humour  the  erroneous  wishes  of  our  Court 
by  assuring  ministers  that  a  counter-revolution  was  on 
the  point  of  being  declared.  On  the  contrary,  we  re- 
spectively wrote — not  in  concert,  for  we  were  ignorant 
of  each  other's  letters  at  the  time — that  the  Eevolution 
would  not  be  interrupted  in  its  march,  that  any  attempt 
to  stay  it  would  only  enrage  an  immense  population 
broken  loose  from  all  restraint,  and  that,  ignorant  of  the 
force  and  resources  of  a  nation  which  had  sprung  a 
mine  of  intellect,  we  should  wait  patiently  the  course  of 
events,  and  seize  the  first  favourable  calm  moment  to 
propose  an  alliance  with  so  powerful  a  neighbour.  In 
this  sense  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  so  did  Mr.  EUiot.'  ^ 

So  early  as  October  11, 1790,  or  little  more  than  two 
months  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Mr.  Miles  sent  the 

^  '  In  1790  Mr.  Elliot  came  home  on  leave,  and  was  sent  by  Mr.  Pit 
on  a  secret  mission  to  Paris  in  1790-1791.  Beyond  the  bare  fact  that  he 
was  so  sent,  the  correspondence  tells  nothing  of  this  mission.  In  one 
letter  only  is  there  an  allusion  which  throws  a  light  upon  its  nature  and 
success.  A  brother-diplomatist,  writing  to  him  some  years  afterwards 
concerning  a  delicate  negotiation  then  pending,  says  :  '  If  you  could  have 
been  sent  to  conduct  it  as  successfully  as  you  did  your  mission  to  Mira- 
beau,'  &c. — Memoir  of  the  Right  Honourable  Hugh  Elliot,  by  the 
Countess  of  Minto,  Edinburgh,  1868,  p.  335. 

The  official  instructions  given  to  Elliot  seem,  like  the  letters  on  the 
same  subject  from  Miles  to  Pitt,  to  have  disappeared.  '  I  have  inquired 
of  Sir  Edvvard  Hertslet,  and  am  told  that  no  paper  of  this  kind  exists  in 
the  Foreign  Office.  I  am  also  informed  by  Mr.  Kingston  that  no  direct 
trace  of  Mr.  ElUot's  mission  exists  in  the  Public  Eecord  Office,  although 
search  has  often  been  made  for  it.' — Despatches  of  Earl  Gower,  p.  38. 
'Soie  by  Mr.  Oscar  Browning. 
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following  notice  to  the  Treasury :  '  The  great  object  of 
my  mission  is  in  general  much  liked.  The  business  is 
realised.  Mr:  Pitt  may,  if  he  follows  it  up,  secure  its 
accomplishment,  and  thereby  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms.'  Soon  afterwards, 
November  30,  he  further  reported  to  Mr.  Eose  :  '  I 
have  very  great  pleasure  in  assuring  you  that  my 
mission  is  likely  to  have  a  fortunate  issue,  and  that  no 
difficulty  will  be  made  to  dissolve  the  Family  Compact, 
provided  that  France  can  reckon  upon  the  friendship  of 
England  in  exchange.  Mr.  Pitt  may  count  to  a  cer- 
tainty on  the  concurrence  of  the  people  with  this  his 
favourite  object.  Mirabeau,  Barnave,  Lafayette,  Fro- 
chot,  and  several  other  members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  are  well  disposed  to  dissolve  the  compact, 
but  they  require,  if  not  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of 
Spain,  a  something  to  substitute  in  its  place,  so  as  to 
fill  the  vacuum  in  the  foreign  political  relations  of 
France.' 

About  the  same  time,  October  22,  1790,  Lord 
Gower,  his  Majesty's  Minister  at  Paris,^  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Leeds :  '  I  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  your 
Grace  that  that  party  has  signified  to  me,  through  Mr. 
Elliot,  their  earnest  desire  to  use  their  influence  with 
the  Court  of  Madrid  in  order  to  bring  it  to  accede  to 
the  just  demands  of  his  Majesty,  and,  if  supported  by 
us,  I  am  induced  to  believe  they  will  readily  prefer  an 
English  alliance  to  a  Spanish  compact.'  A  few  days 
later,    October   26,  Lord   Gower   reports :  '  Mr.  Elliot 

'  The  Duke  of  Dorset  '  concluded  by  proposing  to  take  leave  of 
absence,  and  it  is  evident  that  his  position  had  become  untenable.  In 
point  of  fact  he  did  not  return  (he  continued  from  England  to  supply 
Marie  Antoinette  with  English  gloves),  and  Lord  Eobert  Fitzgerald  acted 
as  Charge  d'Aflfaires  till  May  1790,  -when  Earl  Gower,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  was  appointed  Ambassador.' — Edinburgh  Review,  1888, 
p.  141. 
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being  very  anxious  that  your  Grace  should  be  informed, 
without  loss  of  time,  of  the  disposition  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  prevailing  party  with  whom  he  has  had 
communication,  I  shall  send  Morley  to  London  to-night, 
who  will  be  the  bearer  of  this  dispatch.  I  must  observe 
to  your  Grace  that  the  opportunities  which  Mr.  Elliot 
has  had  of  conversing  with  the  members  of  the  Comite 
Diplomatique,  and  which  from  my  situation  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  have,  have  enabled  him  to  convince 
them  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  his  Majesty ;  and  I 
can  add  with  pleasure  that  they  seem  anxiously  inclined 
to  co-operate  with  his  Majesty's  Ministers  in  order  to 
induce  Spain  to  comply  with  his  just  demands.'  ^ 

The  original  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  England 
and  Spain  had  been  removed  at  an  earlier  date.  On 
June  16  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  Paris  wrote  to  M. 
Montmorin,  the  French  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  '  que  le  roi,  mon  maitre,  a  approuve  la  conduite 
du  Yice-roi,  qui  a  relache  les  batiments  entres  dans  le 
port  de  Nootka.  C'est  done  par  suite  de  ses  droits,  et 
dans  I'espoir  de  conserver  la  paix,  que  sa  Majeste 
catholique  a  commence  des  negociations  amicales  avec 
I'Angleterre.'  The  letter  continues  :  '  L'accomplissement 
prompt  et  exact  du  traite  signe  k  Paris  le  15  Aout  1761, 
sous  titre  de  Facte  de  Famille,  devient  done  un  prelimi- 
naire  indispensable  pour  pouvoir  traiter  avec  succes. 
C'est  d'apres  cette  necessite  absolue,  dans  laquelle  I'Es- 
pagne  se  trouve  malgre  elle  d'avoir  recours  au  secours 
de  la  France,  que  le  roi,  mon  maitre,  m'ordonne  de 
demander  expressement  ce  que  la  France  pourra  faire 

*  The  Despatches  of  Earl  Gower.  It  may  be  explained  here  that, 
whilst  Mr.  Elliot  transmitted  his  information  through  the  British 
Embassy  to  the  Foreign  Office,  Mr.  Miles  had  been  enjoined  to  act  inde- 
pendent of  Lord  Gower,  and  to  forward  his  intelligence  direct  to  the 
Treasury.     See  Letter  of  Mr.  Miles  to  Lord  Buchvngham,  July  15,  1790. 
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dans  la  circonstance  actuelle  pour  veiiir  au  secours  de 
I'Espagne.'  On  August  2  the  President  of  the  National 
Assembly  announced  the  receipt  of  an  important  des- 
patch from  M.  Montmorin.  It  commences  as  follows : 
'  Le  roi  m'a  ordonne,  au  milieu  du  mois  dernier,  d'in- 
former  I'Assemblee  Nationale  des  motifs  qui  necessitaient 
un  armement  de  14  vaisseaux ;  cet  armement  est  k  la 
veille  d'etre  complete.  Le  roi  me  charge  de  prevenir 
I'Assemblee  que  les  armements  de  I'Angleterre  con- 
tinuent,  quoique  la  bonne  intelligence  subsiste  toujours 
entre  les  deux  nations.  Sa  Majeste  pense  qu'il  est 
prudent  et  utile  d'augmenter  nos  armements.  Le  roi 
d'Espagne  reclame,  de  la  maniere  la  plus  positive,  I'exe- 
cution  des  traites,  dans  le  cas  oil  la  negociation  de  la 
cour  de  Madrid  avec  celle  de  Londres  n'aurait  pas  Tissue 
qu'on  en  espere.'  M.  Montmorin  concludes  :  '  Ma  lettre 
a  done  deux  objets — le  premier  de  prevenir  I'Assemblee 
de  la  necessite  d'augmenter  les  armements  ;  le  second 
de  provoquer  la  deliberation  de  I'Assemblee  sur  la 
demande  de  la  cour  de  Madrid :  le  roi  pense  qu'il 
serait  convenable  de  charger  un  comite  de  conferer 
avec  le  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.'  ^ 

On  the  next  day,  August  3,  M.  Dupont,  depute  de 
Nemours,  spoke  as  follows  in  the  National  Assembly : 
'  n  s'agit  de  savoir  s'il  est  utile  aux  Fran^ais  et  aux 
Espagnols  d'etre  allies,  de  se  garantir  mutuellement 
leurs  possessions,  de  jouir  les  uns  chez  les  autres  de 
tous  les  avantages  civils  et  commerciaux  qu'il  est  pos- 
sible d'accorder  dans  son  propre  pays,  k  ses  propres 
concitoyens.  Ces  conventions  reciproques  sont  la  base 
d'un  traite  solennel,  fidelement  execute  depuis  trente 

^  See  Lettre  de  son  Excellence  M.  le  Comte  de  Fernan  Nunez  a  M.  de 
Montmorin  ;  tdso  Lettre  de  M.  de  Montmorin ;  Archives  Farlementaires, 
tome  xvii.  p.  503  ;  and  The  Despatches  of  Earl  Gower,  Paris,  August  6, 
1790. 
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ans.'  ^  And  Mirabeau,  when  speaking  as  a  member  of 
the  Comite  Diplomatique,  on  the  report  drawn  up  by 
the  Committee,  August  25,  said :  '  JSTous  ne  pouvons 
balancer  le  nombre  des  vaisseaux  anglais  qu'avec  ceux 
de  notre  allie.  L'ixiteret  nous  oblige  done  de  confirmer 
notre  alliance  avec  I'Espagne,  et  le  seul  moyen  de  la 
conserver,  c'est  de  remplir  fidelement  nos  traites.  .  .  . 
D'ailleurs,  s'il  est  certain  que  I'abandon  de  nos  engage- 
ments forcerait  I'Espagne  a  negocier  plus  promptement 
la  paix  avec  I'Angleterre,  il  n'est  que  trop  facile  de  pre- 
voir  quelle  pourrait  etre  dans  ce  cas  la  nature  de  cet 
accommodement,  et  le  tort  irreparable  qu'une  semblable 
negociation  ferait  a  notre  credit,  h  notre  commerce.'  ^ 

Such  was  the  uncertain  state  of  this  untoward  busi- 
ness at  the  close  of  August  1790.  Before  the  end  of 
October  important  advantages  had  been  gained  as  the 
result  of  the  confidential  mission  to  Paris ;  the  public 
mind  had  been  in  some  measure  reassured  with  respect 
to  the  attitude  of  England,  and  there  no  longer  existed 
any  immediate  apprehension  of  Spain  receiving  material 
assistance  from  France.  '  There  was  indeed  no  more 
question  of  a  Spanish  war  ;  the  Minister,  Florida  Blanca, 
was  greatly  dispirited,  and  announced  his  submission  to 
the  English  Ambassador,  not,  he  said,  because  the  claims 
of  England  were  just,  but  because  Spain  was  compelled 
to  make  a  sacrifice.  If  France,  he  added,  would  support 
us,  I  should  hold  out,  but  alone  we  are  too  weak  and 
must  give  way.'  ^ 

The  family  compact  with  Spain,  however,  was  not 

'  Archives  Parlementaires,  xvii.  586. 

^  Ibid.,  xviii.  263-293.  See  '  Eeflexions  sur  le  projet  de  d^cret  pro- 
pose le  25  de  ce  mois,  Aout  1790,  par  M.  de  Mirabeau  I'aln^,'  with  the 
accompanying  notes,  inserted  immediately  after  Letter  to  Lord  Bucking- 
ham, September  6,  1790,  in  this  volume. 

*  History  of  Europe,  by  Professor  von  Sybel,  i.  216. 
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dissolved  on  the  part  of  France,  nor  was  any  negotiation 
encouraged  towards  an  alliance  with  France  on  the  part 
of  England.  Why  was  this  ?  The  fact  is,  at  this  impor- 
tant juncture  Mr.  Pitt  had  suddenly  changed  his  mind 
or  had  become  totally  indifferent  as  to  either  of  these 
points.  *  Two  months  have  elapsed  since  I  dispatched 
my  first  letter  to  Mr.  Eose  on  the  subject  of  my  mission ; ' 
such  was  the  complaint  forwarded  by  ]\ir.  Miles  to  Lord 
Buckingham  from  Paris,  December  13  ;  *  I  have  not  re- 
ceived any  answer,  and,  doubtful  of  my  own  judgment 
in  a  matter  of  equal  dehcacy  and  importance,  it  is 
painful  to  be  left  to  my  own  guidance,  without  advice, 
communication,  or  any  kind  of  instructions  whatever. 
The  matter,  however,  confided  to  me  has  been  happily 
executed.  France  is  well  disposed  to  come  in  to  the 
measure,  and  the  friends  of  liberty,  I  may  venture 
to  assert,  are  for  it  to  a  man.  I  took  the  hberty  to 
start  the  idea  of  an  alliance,  and  to  urge  it  several  times 
in  London  to  Mr.  Eose  before  I  came  here ;  but  he 
seemed  to  throw  cold  water  on  it.  If  Mr.  Pitt  would 
propose  it,  I  am  sure  he  would  be  as  popular  in  this 
country  as  he  is  in  his  own,  and  be  enabled  to  do  as 
he  pleases.  The  family  compact  would  be  dissolved 
directly,  and  no  power  on  earth  would  dare  even  to 
think  of  disturbing  the  repose  or  of  attacking  either 
nation.' 

The  correspondence  still  extant  shows  that  the 
English  Minister  had  been  urged,  urged  frequently  and 
in  vain,  to  adhere  to  his  original  wishes  and  intentions 
— the  same  intentions  and  wishes  that  had  developed 
the  Paris  mission.^     Every  political  occurrence  of  im- 

*  '  Pitt  had  seldom  shown  more  political  courage  than  when  he  intro- 
duced his  commercial  treaty  with  France,  and  maintained  that  the  two 
great  nations  which  confronted  each  other  across  the  Channel  were 
intended  by  Nature  to  be  friends  and  not  enemies.'— Lecky,  v.  445. 
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portance — every  political  sentiment  expressed  by  men 
of  influence  in  the  French  capital,  had  been  transmitted 
to  the  Treasury  in  order  to  persuade  the  Government 
to  avow  a  positive  decision  in  favour,  not  indeed  of  any 
immediate  treaty  of  alliance,  but  of  an  amicable  under- 
standing with  France.  '  All  these  facts,'  Mr.  Miles  said 
to  Mr.  Pitt  a  few  years  later  in  his  retrospect  of  events, 
'  were  fully  and  repeatedly  stated  to  you  in  my  letters 
from  Paris,  accompanied  by  suggestions  which  would 
probably  have  ensured  success  to  the  enterprise.  Every 
obstacle  to  your  wish  seemed  as  if  it  were  removed,  and 
a  very  little  more — a  very  small  advance  on  the  part  of 
this  country — would  have  detached  France  from  Spain, 
and  perhaps  have  preserved  a  hapless  monarch  and  his 
throne  from  destruction,  I^ittle  more  was  required  from 
you  than  to  have  been  explicit  as  to  the  conduct  that 
this  country  meant  to  observe  towards  France  in  her 
then  perilous  and  distracted  state.  It  has  ever  been 
matter  of  surprise  to  me,  and  no  less  so  of  serious 
regret,  that  this  little  was  not  accomplished,  and  that  a 
measure  so  wise  in  itself,  so  beneficial  in  its  consequences, 
and  so  admirably  well-timed,  with  a  train  of  circum- 
stances so  decisively  in  its  favour,  should  have  been 
unaccountably  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  adopted 
— the  fatal  renunciation,  I  must  repeat,  of  your  project 
for  detaching  France  from  Spain  at  the  very  moment 
when  its  completion  was  within  your  grasp.'  ^ 

•  The  letter  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken  will  be  found  nnder 
date  of  December  30,  1795.  It  enters  into  the  question  of  the  Family 
Compact  and  the  mission  to  Paris.  See  also  Letters  to  Lord  Buckingham, 
September  6,  1790,  and  December  25,  1795.  Writing  to  Mr,  Long, 
November  19,  1808,  Mr.  Miles  observes  :  '  Mr.  Hugh  Elliot,  who  is  now 
in  town,  saw  the  French  Revolution  at  that  period  precisely,  I  think,  as  I 
saw  it,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  gave  Mr.  Pitt  mucli  tlie  same 
infonnation  and  good  counsel.  Tliis  I  know,  that  his  information  was 
not  well  received.'     The  onlj*  written  communieati.on  extant  from  KUiot 
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Mr.  Miles  wrote  upon  this  subject  in  impassioned 
language  from  the  deep  conviction  that,  if  Mr.  Pitt  had 
not  departed  from  the  policy  that  dictated  the  mission 
to  Paris,  the  conference  at  Pilnitz,  which  at  least  excited 
suspicion  and  provoked  annoyance,  would  not  have 
been  called  into  existence.  If  the  National  Assembly, 
by  abrogating  the  treaty  with  Spain,  had  secured  the 
sympathies  of  England,  so  he  argued,  Austria  would 
not  have  dreamed  of  crossing  the  French  frontier,  nor 
would  there  have  been  any  motive  for  intervention, 
since  the  royal  family  of  France  would  not  have  been 
exposed  to  peril ;  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  a 
coalition  among  the  European  powers,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  irritating  causes  which  exasperated  the  French 
people  beyond  control,  the  influence  of  England  might 
have  directed  or  tempered  the  revolutionary  movement. 
The  excesses  committed  during  the  upheavals  and  im- 
pulses of  the  period  might  then  have  been  unknown  in 
history.  'On  my  return  to  London,'  Mr.  Miles  observes 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Long,  '  I  told  Mr.  Pitt  that  he  could  not 
stop  the  Eevolution,  but  that,  with  a  little  address,  he 
might  guide  it.'  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  guided  at 
its  dawn.  But  events  which  unfolded  with  remarkable 
rapidity  soon  threw  dark  shades  over  the  entire  Continent. 
'Look  where  you  will,  immeasurable  obscurantism  is 
girdling  this  fair  France,  which,  again,  will  not  be  girdled 
by  it.  Europe  is  in  travail ;  pang  after  pang ;  what  a 
shriek  was  that  of  Pilnitz  !     The  birth  will  be  war.'  ^ 

to  Miles  is  the  following  note,  dated  Paris,  October  27,  1790  :  '  Mr.  Elliot 
presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Miles,  and  will  take  care  of  the  letters 
committed  to  his  charge.  Mr.  E.  will  not  fail  to  write  to  Mr.  Miles 
from  England.'  Mr.  Charles  Long,  above  mentioned,  was  appointed 
Joint- Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1791.  He  '  was  an  attached  friend  of 
Mr.  Pitt,'  and  was  raised  to  the  Peernge  in  18'26  as  Lord  Farnborough. 
The  title  became  extinct.  See  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  123. 
^  The  French  Eevolution,  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  ii.  04. 
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The  declaration  of  Pilnitz  was  signed  on  Auj^ust  27, 
1791.  It  concludes  thus  :  'Alors,  et  dans  ce  cas,  leurs 
dites  Majestes  I'Empereur  et  le  Eoi  de  Prusse  sont  reso- 
lus  d'agir  promptement,  d'un  mutuel  accord,  avec  les 
forces  necessaires  pour  obtenir  le  but  propose  et  com- 
mun.  En  attendant,  elles  donneront  a  leurs  troupes  l2s 
ordres  convenables  pour  qu'elles  soient  en  etat  de  se 
niettre  en  activite.'  Now  the  end  contemplated  at 
Pilnitz  was  the  maintenance  of  Louis  XVI.  on  his  throne 
by  the  enforced  volition  of  foreign  powers — '  pour  mettre 
le  Eoi  de  France  en  etat  d'affermir,  dans  la  plus  parfaite 
liberte,  les  bases  d'un  gouvernement  monarchique  egale- 
ment  convenable  aux  droits  des  souverains  et  au  bien- 
6tre  de  la  nation  frangaise.'  Soon  afterwards  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  remarked  to  the  Marquis  de  Bouille : 
'  Je  suis  assure  de  la  co-operation  de  toutes  ces  puis- 
sances, a  I'exception  de  I'Angleterre,  qui  est  determinee 
h.  observer  la  plus  stricte  neutralite.'  ^  But  the  mischief 
was  already  effected.  It  was  not  the  avowal  of  neutrality 
after  hostile  action  had  been  inaugurated  in  1791,  but 
the  manifestation  oi  friendship  in  1790  on  the  part  of 
England,  that  mioht  have  restrained  the  terrible  forces 
then  generating  in  France  ;  and  the  opportunity  for  any 
beneficial  action  was  supplanted  by  an  ill-conceived 
and  unhappy  attempt  to  intermeddle  by  an  armed 
demonstration  in  the  affairs  of  a  neighbour.  '  No  doubt 
can  now  exist  that  the  interference  of  the  Allies  aug- 
mented  the  horrors,  and  added  to  the  duration  of  the 
Eevolution.  All  its  bloodiest  excesses  were  committed 
during  or  after  an  alarming  but  unsuccessful  invasion 
by  the  allied  forces.'  ^ 

'  Memoir es  du  Marquis  de  Bouille,  pp.  294, 300.  See  Herbert  Marsh,  i.2. 

^  Alison,  History  of  Europe,  v.  12'J.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that, 
although  the  Family  Compact  died  a  natural  death  on  the  downfall  of 
monarchy  in  France,  the  idea  of  a  similar  treaty  was  re\  ived  on  tliH 
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On  April  9  Mr.  Miles  started  on  his  own  account 
for  England  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Pitt  some  directions  as 
to  his  future  course,  and,  with  the  expectation  that  he 
would  soon  return  to  Paris,  he  left  his  wife  and  daughter 
under  the  roof  of  the  Duchesse  de  Eichelieu  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Honore..  It  was  the  end  of  May  before 
anything  definite  was  suggested.  He  then  heard  from 
Lord  Buckingham  in  conversation  that  the  Minister  was 
postponing  his  decision  until  the  recess  of  Parliament, 
but  that,  instead  of  his  returning  to  France,  the  pro- 
posal would  be  made  to  retain  him  in  London,  to  give 
support  to  the  Administration.  This  unexpected  change 
of  views,  involving  the  total  collapse  of  the  family  com- 
pact negotiations,  caused  some  embarrassment.  Mr. 
Miles  refused  to  promise  his  unqualified  support  to  any 
Administration  whatsoever,  and  represented  that,  as  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  when  in  office,  had  promised  him  a 
foreign  embassy,  he  hoped  for  continued  employment 
on  the  Continent. 

But  on  June  25  he  wrote  to  Lord  Buckingham : 
'  I  am  this  instant  returned  from  having  an  interview 
with  Mr,  Pitt,  whose  reception  of  me  was  very  gracious 
and  flattering.  I  find  it  is  his  wish  that  I  should  re- 
main in  England  ;  my  wish  is  to  go  abroad,  from  a 
conviction  that  the  diplomatic  line  is  the  best  adapted 
to  my  talents,  and  the  only  one  to  which  I  feel  myself 
fully  equal.     His  idea  is  to  give  me  a  pension  in  com- 

restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  the  person  of  Louis  XVIII.  •  The  Duke 
added  that  he  traced  back  the  present  pohtics  of  France  to  their  chagrin 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  Family  Compact.  At  the  general  pacification  the 
Duke,  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government,  insisted  upon  that  treaty 
not  being  renewed,  and  made  a  journey  to  Madrid  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  Spanish  Government.  Talleyrand  and  the  King  of 
France  made  great  efforts  to  induce  the  Duke  to  desist  from  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  renewal  of  the  treaty,  and  both  were  exceedingly  mortified  at 
being  imable  to  shake  the  determination  of  our  Govenmient  on  this  point.' 
—TJic  Greville  Memoirs,  i.  72. 
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pensation  for  expenses  incurred  by  me  in  the  public 
service.     I  assured  him  that,  as  my  wish  was  really  to 
render  myself  serviceable  to  my  country,  I  should  think 
it  my  duty  to  conform  to  any  arrangement  he  might 
make.     Mr.  Pitt  seemed  pleased  with  this  declaration, 
for  the  point  which  he  appeared  to  have  most  at  heart 
was  to  obtain  my  consent  to  remain  in  this  country, 
and,  when   he   had   obtained   it,  although  it  was  re- 
luctantly   given,   he    expressed    his    obligations    and 
seemed   much   gratified.     It   is  his   hope    that   I  will 
uphold  the  Government  by  my  literary  exertions.     It 
is  this  I  most  dread  and  hold  in  abhorrence.     It  has 
ever  been  my  pride  to  exert  my  abilities  in  favour  of 
good  men  and  honourable  measures  ;  but  further  I  can- 
not go.     In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  decline  sup- 
porting Government  to  the  very  extent  of  my  zeal  and 
talents,  whenever  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  the 
principles   I   have   uniformly  advocated  through  life. 
The  love  of  letters  is  my  favourite  passion ;  all  I  con- 
tend for  is  that  I  must  feel  what  I  write,  and  then  I 
am  vain  enough  to  believe  that  my  pen  may  have  some 
influence  on  the  public  mind.     A  man  writes  best  when 
he   writes    from    conviction.     No   honest   man   writes 
otherwise.'     The  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  or  rather 
it  may  be  frankly  stated,  that  the  persistent  opinion,  as 
conveyed  in  his  letters  from   Paris,   that  an  alliance 
between    France    and    England    would    be    a    better 
guarantee  for  the  peace  of  Europe  than  any  coalition  of 
European  powers  against  France,  influenced  Mr.  Pitt 
in  his  strong  desire  to  keep  Mr,  Miles  at  home ;  the 
foreign   policy  of  the    Minister   being   no    longer   in 
harmony   with   the    avowed   bias   of  his  irrepressible 
agent.     It  was  the   autumn  of  1792  before  he  took 
again   any  prominent  part  in  the   affairs   of  France, 
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altliouijli,  indeed,  correspondence  with  political  men  on 
the  Continent  and  literary  contributions  to  the  press  in 
England  were  sustained  w^ithout  interruption.^ 

In  March  1792  a  change  in  the  Cabinet  placed 
Dumouriez  at  the  head  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Eoland 
accepted  office  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Claviere 
became  Finance  Minister,  and  somewhat  later  Servan 
received  the  portfolio  of  the  War  Department.  On 
April  20  the  King,  no  longer  a  free  agent,  proposed  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  '  with  tears  in  his  eyes,'  that 
war  should  be  declared  against  the  Emperor  Francis 
II.  as  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  wretched  state  of  their  soldiery  and  the 
exhausted  condition  of  the  public  treasury  at  that 
crisis,  the  proposition  was  accepted  with  applause. 
Thus  there  was  kindled  a  fire  destined  to  burn  w^itli 
increasing  intensity  for  many  years  throughout  the 
civilised  world.  In  Paris,  agitation  among  all  classes, 
with  disorder  and  riot  among  the  lower  orders,  accom- 
panied by  arbitrary  imprisonments  both  in  the  capital 
and  in  the  departments,  augmented  the  general  alarm 
and  discontent.  The  action  of  the  Assembly  did  not 
tend  to  diminish  the  embarrassment.  On  May  24  a, 
law  was  passed  for  the  banishment  of  non-jurors,  or 
those  who,  like  the  refractory  priests — pretres  non- 
assermentes — ^miglit  decline  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity. 
The  King  resolved  to  exercise  his  veto  on  this  decree, 
and,  still  further  to  mark  his  displeasure,  summarily 

^  During  his  interval  of  suspense  in  London,  and  whilst  waiting  for 
the  return  of  his  family  from  Paris,  Mr.  Miles  wrote  on  The  Expediency 
and  Justice  of  Prescribing  Bounds  to  the  Rtissian  Empire.  The  first 
leading  article  in  the  Times,  November  16,  1855,  is  supported  by  reference 
to  this  publication.  '  We  have  before  us,'  says  the  writer,  '  a  j)amphlet  by 
no  ordinary  hand,  which  shows  that  in  the  year  1791,  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  French  Revolution,  Russia  presented  ji:st  the  same  aspect  to  English 
vigilance  as  she  did  in  1853.  Yes,  sixty-four  years  ago  our  more  observant 
politicians  saw  and  denounced  her  restlcs'S  ambition.' 
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dismissed,  on  June  !I3,  Servan,  Eoland,  and  Claviere, 
the  Patriot  ministers,  as  for  the  moment  they  were 
called  by  the  people.  M.  Mourgue,  formerly  director 
of  the  public  works  at  Cherbourg,  and  a  personal  friend 
of  Dumouriez,  filled  the  place  vacated  by  Eoland  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior.^  Soon  afterwards  Dumouriez, 
dissatisfied  with  the  outlook,  resigned,  and  proceeded  to 
join  the  army  now  gathering  in  haste  on  the  northern 
frontier.  There  also  Lafayette,  who  had  retired  during 
the  previous  autumn  from  his  position  as  commandant 
of  the  Parisian  National  Guards,  had  already  established 
himself,  having  been  named  in  December  to  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  three  armies  mustered  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sedan  to  repel  the  advancing  foreign  inva- 
sion. M.  Bailly  was  no  longer  Mayor  of  Paris.  This 
worthy  man,  eminent  in  his  career  of  science,  unfortu- 
nate in  his  association  with  the  municipality  and 
politics,  feeble  in  the  maintenance  of  authority,  and 
murdered  at  last  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  had 
fallen  into  popular  disrepute  for  the  part  he  took  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  July  17,  1791,  when  the  demoralised 
crowds,  shouting  for  the  decheance  of  Louis,  were 
forcibly  dispersed  by  Lafayette.  In  November  the 
office  of  Mayor  had  been  conferred  upon  Petion.  Such 
was  the  distracted  situation  in  the  summer  of  1792.^ 

'  See  Despatches  of  Earl  Gower,  p.  190.  M.  Mourgue,  on  receiving 
the  seals  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  wrote  imme- 
diately to  Mr.  Miles  on  the  critical  condition  of  affairs.  This  communi- 
cation was  forwarded  at  once  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Mr.  Aust,  in  his 
acknowledgment,  June  20,  says :  '  Lord  Grenville  having  been  out  of  town, 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  him  Mourgue's  letter,  and  perhaps  it  is 
now  rendered  less  important  by  the  late  events  in  Paris,  of  which  we 
have  the  detail  by  our  express  to-day.'  This  letter  was  never  retiuned 
from  the  Foreign  Office.  Its  purport,  however,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Miles  in 
a  '  minute,'  where  it  is  mentioned  as  '  addressed  to  me,  praying  my  good 
office  with  Ministers  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war.'  Other  letters  from 
M.  Mourgue  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

'^  M.  Bailly  was  guillotined,  November  11,  1793.     For   a   touching 
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The  morning  of  June  20  was  tlie  witness  of  another 
insurrectionary  and  disgraceful  scene.  Paris,  grown 
famihar  with  popular  commotions,  was  early  on  the  move. 
Prominent  anions  the  more  advanced  demaofogues  were 
Santerre,  a  wealthy  brewer  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
and  Legendre,^  a  butcher,  who  adopted  the  revolu- 
tionary programme  at  its  birth  and  in  its  most  fiery  type. 
The  incidents  that  occasioned  the  present  emeute  were, 
specially,  the  Veto  and  the  dismissal  of  the  Ministers. 
Santerre  headed  the  mob  that  marched  from  St,  Antoine 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  where  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented for  the  recall  of  Poland,  Claviere,  and  Servan. 
This  ungovernable  crowd,  excited  to  the  utnijost  pitch, 
and  armed  with  pikes  and  other  weapons,  pressed  forward 
and  encompassed  the  Tuileries,  forced  an  entrance  into 
the  royal  apartments,  and  insulted  both  the  King  and 
Queen  in  person  with  their  clamorous  demands.  '  "  A 
bas  M.  Veto !  Au  diable  le  veto !  Le  rappel  des  ministres 
patriotes  !  II  faut  qu'il  signe ;  nous  ne  sortirons  pas  d'ici 
(^u'il  ne  I'ait  fait !  "  En  avant  de  tons,  Legendre,  plus 
determine  que  Santerre,  se  declare  I'orateur  et  le  fonde 
de  pouvoir  du  peuple  souverain.  "  Monsieur,"  dit-il  au 
roi,  et,  voyant  que  celui-ci  fait  un  geste  de  surprise, 
"  Qui,  monsieur,  ecoutez-nous ;  vous  ^tes  fait  pour  nous 
ecouter,  Vous  etes  un  perfide,  vous  nous  avez  toujours 
trompes,  vous  nous  tromjoez  encore — mais  prenez  garde, 
la  mesure  est  k  son  comble,  le  peuple  est  las  de  se  voir 
votre  jouet."  "  Sire,  sire,"  crie  un  autre  energumene, 
"je  vous  demande  au  nom  de  cent  mille  ames  qui  m'en- 
tourent  le  rappel  des  ministres  patriotes.  Je  demande  la 
sanction  du  decret  sur  les  pretres  et  les  20,000  hommes. 

narrative  of  thfe  execution,  see  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise,  par 
M.  Thiers,  tome  v. .p.  170. 

'  '  A  member  of  the  National  Convention,  1798-179.5,  and  a  butcher 
by  trade.  lie  served  mc  with  meat  whilfe  I  Avas  in  PariB.'—  MS.  note  by 
Mr.  Miles. 
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La  sanction  ou  vous  perirez." '  ^  It  was  not  until  the 
King,  at  the  instigation  of  Legendre,  placed  a  red  cap  as 
the  emblem  of  liberty  upon  his  head,  and  presented  him- 
self at  an  open  window  for  public  gaze,  that  this  brutal 
exhibition  of  an  unrestrained  and  vulgar  mob  was 
brought  to  a  fortunate  close. 

But  no  substantial  or  immediate  signs  of  relief  were 
visible  anywhere.  Alarming  rumours,  on  the  contrary, 
continued  as  rife  in  the  departments  as  in  the  capital ; 
and,  indeed,  the  dark  clouds  discernible  far  above  the 
horizon  gave  warning  of  imminent  peril  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  next  few  weeks  were  characterised 
by  incidents  of  significant  import :  the  Jacobins  de- 
nounced by  Lafayette  as  the  promoters  of  trouble  ; 
Lafayette,  in  his  turn,  accused  of  treason  by  his  political 
enemies,  but  acquitted  by  the  verdict  of  the  Assembly ; 
the  continued  emigration  of  the  more  moderate  or  more 
timid  citizens ;  the  appearance  in  Paris  of  numerous 
bands  of  soldiers,  hastily  recruited,  and  hurried  forward 
on  their  march  to  the  threatened  frontier ;  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  arrival  of  some  500  accoutred  men  sent 
by  the  municipality  of  Marseilles  to  intensify,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  disorder  in  the  metropolis  ;  the  demand  of  the 
Jacobins  for  the  deposition  of  the  King ;  and  the  pro- 
clamation by  the  Assembly  that  the  country  was  in 
danger.  News  had  reached  Paris  that  the  Prussians  and 
Austrians  were  entering  French  territory,  and  that  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  on  moving  forward  from  Coblentz, 
had  issued  a  manifesto  (July  25),  in  which  the  main- 
tenance of  Louis  XVI.  on  his  throne  was  declared  to  be 
the  object  of  the  Allies ;  and,  further,  it  was  asserted  in 
language  the  most  imperative  that  any  opposition  on 

'  Lea   Origines   de   la  France    Contemjporaine — La   Revolution^  iL 
20G,  par  M.  Taine. 
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the  part  of  tlie  Assembly  or  municipality  would  involve 
the  punishment  of  death  as  soon  as  the  foreign  troops 
marched  into  the  capital.  At  this  terrible  moment  the 
authorities  were  paralysed,  or,  at  least,  they  were  in- 
capable of  arresting  the  general  fermentation.  No  water- 
logged vessel  drifting  with  the  storm  was  ever  more 
helpless  than  was  the  Legislative  Assembly  or  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  check  the  ever-rising  tide  of  indiscriminate 
violence  and  passion.  Every  event  at  the  close  of  the 
month  of  July  was  pregnant  with  danger.  Each  sub- 
sequent day  increased  the  agitation.  On  Friday,  August 
10,  the  tocsin  sounded  and  the  roll  of  the  drum  was 
heard  long  before  sunrise ;  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
once  again  poured  forth  its  angry  swarms  of  armed  men ; 
and,  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  day,  Mandat,  the  comman- 
dant of  the  National  Guards,  was  summoned  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  where,  on  account  of  his  preparations  against 
the  meditated  attack,  he,  suspecting  no  harm  to  himself, 
was  condemned  and  assassinated  on  the  spot.  The  royal 
family,  whilst  the  surging  mass  was  moving  towards  and 
pressing  on  the  Tuileries,  crossed  the  garden  leading  to 
the  Salle  de  Manege,  and  found  shelter  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Assembly.  The  Swiss  Guard  behaved 
nobly  on  the  occasion.  The  defence  was  heroic  and 
effective.  But  the  King  had  commanded  that  their  fire 
should  cease.  The  direful  result  of  that  mistaken  order 
was  instantaneous.  The  mob  forced  an  entrance  into 
the  palace  ;  the  Swiss  were  either  shot  down  at  their 
posts,  or  else,  with  few  exceptions,  massacred  during 
their  retreat ;  their  mutilated  bodies,  stripped  and  ex- 
posed, to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  eighty,  affording 
a  spectacle  that  will  never  be  forgotten.^ 

'  See  Histoirc  de  la  Revolution,  par  Deux  Amis  de  la  Liberte,  tome 
viii.  p.  180. 
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It'  was  inevitable  that  tlie  catastrophe  of  August  10 
would  lead  to  important  political  changes.  It  was  almost 
equally  certain  that  disturbances  in  an  aggravated  form 
would  follow.  Thus  the  functions  of  the  monarch 
vrere  placed  in  abeyance  without  delay.  Louis,  Marie 
Antoinette,  the  Dauphin,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
roynl  family,  helpless  and  hopeless,  were  conveyed  to 
the  Temple  for  security  on  the  third  day  after  the  in- 
surrection ;  Eoland,  Claviere,  and  Servan  returned  to 
office  ;  Danton,  a  pronounced  demagogue,  entered  the 
Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Justice  ;  Le  Brun,  already  men- 
tioned as  destined  to  become  a  prominent  figure,  re- 
ceived the  portfolio  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs ;  Santerre,  who  had  directed  the  mob  in  their 
attack  on  the  Tuileries,  was  appointed  by  the  Commune 
to  the  command  of  the  National  Guards  ;  Petion  retained 
his  post  as  Mayor,  to  which  he  had  been  restored  after 
his  suspension  in  June ;  Eobespierre  and  Marat,  the 
uncompromising  advocates  of  an  advanced  democracy, 
obtained  positions  more  dominant  than  ever  in  effecting 
the  development  of  their  principles ;  and  the  municipality, 
representing  the  forty-eight  sections  into  which  the 
capital  had  been  divided,  having  lost  all  civic  control 
on  the  night  of  August  9,  found  itself  scon  afterwards 
superseded  in  authority  by  the  self-constituted  Commune 
of  Paris.  From  no  part  of  France  did  news  arrive  to 
compensate  for  the  disquietude  felt  in  the  metropolis. 
La  Vendee,  a  maritime  department  in  the  south-west, 
and  a  centre  of  royalist  and  clerical  activity,  showed 
towards  the  end  of  August  unmistakable  signs  of  revolt 
against  the  actual  Government.  On  the  23rd  of  the 
month,  Longwy,  in  the  north-east,  had  succumbed  to  the 
Prussians.  The  fall  of  Verdun  was  supposed  to  be  im- 
minent.    Dumouriez  was  now  in  command  of  the  army 
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on  that  frontier.  Lafayette,  threatened  with  death  by 
the  Jacobins,  and  convinced  that  disaffection  towards 
himself  pervaded  his  troops,  reahzing  that  he  could  no 
longer  hope  to  avert  the  gathering  storm  which  hung 
over  his  country,  had  already  thrown  up  the  command 
(August  18),  and,  in  the  expectation  of  escaping  into 
Holland,  sought  to  pass  through  the  lines  of  the  Prussians 
under  the  promise  of  a  safe  escort.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  arrested,  and  sent  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
fortress  of  Magdebourg,  from  which  he  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Austrians,  and  confined  in  the  citadel 
of  Olmiitz,  in  Moldavia.^ 

Scarcely  was  it  possible  that  so  many  clouds  sur- 
charged with  elements  of  danger  could  pass  over  Paris 
without  precipitating  their  contents.  Towards  the  end 
of  August  the  prisons  rapidly  filled  with  suspected 
persons — royalists,  aristocrats,  priests — -and,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Danton,  the  Assembly  passed  a  decree 
authorising  domiciliary  visits  for  the  search  of  arms. 
The  greatest  activity  was  also  promoted  in  the  extem- 
porised manipulation  of  weapons  and  munitions  of  war 
from  every  available  material.  The  barriers  of  the 
city  were  closed  by  order  of  the  Commune,  and  the 

'  '  Les  journaux  donnaient  les  details  de  la  resistance  de  mon  pfere  4 
Sedan.  On  vit  bientot  que  tout  ^tait  inutile,  et  rien  n'est  comparable  aux 
angoisses  de  ma  mere  pendant  les  jours  qui  suivirent.  Les  gazettes 
etaient  pleines  de  decrets  sanguinaires  auxquels  on  se  soumettait  partout, 
excepte  sur  le  point  ou  mon  pere  commandait.  On  mit  sa  tete  k  prix. 
On  vint  promettre  A  la  barre  de  I'Assemblee  de  I'amener  mort  ou  vif. 
Enfin,  le  Dimanche,  24  Aout,  elle  re^ut  une  lettre  de  sa  soeur,  Mme.  de 
Noailles,  qui  lui  apprit  que  mon  pfere  etait  hors  de  France.' — Vie  de 
Madame  Lafayette,  par  Mme.  de  Lasteyrie,  sa  Fille,  p.  231. 

The  Marquis  de  Latour-Maubourg,  M.  Bureaux  de  Pusy,  and  Alex- 
andre de  Lameth,  were  arrested  at  the  same  time,  and  shared  the  long 
and  cruel  captivity  at  Olmiitz.  Colonel  De  La  Colombe,  a  near  relative  of 
Lafayette,  and  on  his  staff  at  Sedan,  also  crossed  the  frontier,  but,  more 
fortunate  than  hie  companions,  escaped  to  Antwerp,  and  so  reached 
England. 
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panic  was  increased  from  day  to  day  by  the  continued 
arrest  of  individuals,  without  distinction  of  rank,  or  age, 
or  sex,  who,  apart  from  any  legal  authorisation,  were 
suddenly  seized  in  their  own  homes  and  hurried  off  to 
places  of  public  detention.  Terror,  anarchy,  brutality, 
as  the  case  might  be,  were  conspicuous  everywhere  ; 
'  men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,'  whether  they  gazed 
upon  their  near  surroundings  or  cast  their  eyes  abroad 
for  consolation  or  relief.  The  first  week  in  September 
witnessed  an  outburst  of  violence  unparalleled  among 
civilised  nations — '  si  deshonorante  pour  notre  siecle, 
et  dont  la  posterite  concQvra  difficilement  toutes  les 
horreurs.'  ^ 

The  second  of  September  was  on  Sunday.  The 
several  prisons — Chatelet,  Bicetre,  Conciergerie,  Abbaye, 
La  Force^were  now  crowded.  At  that  moment 
rumours  ran  through  Paris,  even  before  the  event 
occurred,  that  Verdun  had  fallen  ;  apprehensions  for  the 
safety  of  Thionville  were  then  felt,  and  the  alarm  spread 
that  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  could  advance  on  the 
city  without  encountering  any  effective  opposition.  The 
consternation  among  all  classes  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and,  as  was  natural,  the  panic  assumed  a  san- 
guinary form  when  once  it  had  seized  upon  the  more 
ferocious  members  of  the  community.  'Toutes  les 
haines  se  reveillerent,  et  nul  homme  de  bien  ne  fut  k 
I'abri  de  la  suspicion.'  An  awful  narrative  is  thus 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  About 
1,050  persons  were  summarily  murdered  in  Paris  dur- 
ing these  early  September  days  ;  deeds  of  unsurpassed 
horror  were  perpetrated  on  defenceless  men,  women, 
and  children ;  nor  was  there  a  ray  of  hope  or  comfort 
to  support  or  cheer  the  affrighted  citizens ;  not  a  voice 

'  Tlie  Abb^  Sicard.    See  Histoire  Pm-lementaire,  xviii.  72. 
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raised  to  stop  the  wholesale  and  iiidiscrhninate  massacre. 
The  details  of  these  tragic  scenes  are  not  without  in- 
struction. They  are  the  palpable  and  incontrovertil)le 
evidence  of  the  depravity  and  brutal  tendency  naturi  1 
to  man,  when,  '  being  without  God  in  the  world,'  there 
exists  no  innate  power  to  control  or  regulate  the  passions 
of  the  mere  animal — no  acknowledgment  of  any  law 
except  individual  volition,  derived  and  fostered,  it  may 
be,  at  the  passing  moment,  out  of  the  noxious  and  con- 
tagious materials  of  the  immediate  environment. 

It  had  been  resolved  after  August  10,  1792,  that 
a  National  Convention  should  take  the  place  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  not  yet  twelve  months  old.  This 
decision  came  into  force  on  September  21  ;  and  it  was 
then  ordered,  as  the  initiatory  decree  of  the  Convention, 
that  the  French  Eepublic  should  be  proclaimed  over  the 
ruins  of  abolished  royalty.  The  monarchical  form  of 
government,  paral3'sed  in  1789,  did  not  cease  to  breathe 
until  the  autumn  of  1792.  But,  forasmuch  as  Louis 
XVI.  was  totally  deprived  of  the  functions  of  sovereignty 
on  August  10,  or  immediately  after  the  assault  on  the 
Tuileries,  the  Court  of  St.  James  recalled  its  ambas- 
sador, Lord  Gower,  as  soon  as  practicable.  His  lord- 
ship quitted  Paris,  August  21,  on  his  return  to  England. 
In  the  previous  spring,  Louis,  still  holding  nominally 
the  reins  of  revived  power,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  September  1791,  had  appointed  the  Marquis 
de  Chauvelin  his  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  George  III., 
and  it  was  further  arranged  that  Prince  Talleyrand, 
Bishop  of  Autun,  endowed  with  a  shrewd  and  vigorous 
mind,  should  cross  the  Channel  as  the  Ambassador's 
adviser  and  friend.^ 

1  '  Mais  comrfle  il  [Talleyrand]  ne  pouvait,  en  sa  qualite  d'ancien 
Constituant,  remplir  ostensiblement  aucune  fonCtion  publiqnc  avant  un 
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Chauvelin  left  Paris  on  April  21,  and  Talleyrand 
followed  in  a  few  da,ys.  But  the  circumstances  which 
induced  the  recall  of  Lord  Gower  applied  equally  to  the 
French  Minister  in  London,  the  English  Cabinet  con- 
sidering that  the  credentials  of  the  latter  were  cancelled 
at  the  moment  when  the  authority  from  which  they 
were  derived  was  destroyed,  and  thenceforward,  as 
Chauvelin  ceased  to  be  acknoMdedged  at  the  British 
Court,  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries 
were  peremptorily  and  inconveniently  interrupted.  Li 
this  dilemma,  Le  Brun,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had 
recourse  to  an  expedient  whereby  he  might  still  be  in 
touch  with  English  opinion,  and  provide,  if  possiljle, 
that  access  to  the  Government,  however  indirect  or 
informal,  should,  in  some  measure,  be  maintained ;  the 
first  object  of  the  French  Executive  being  to  secure  from 
England  the  recognition  of  the  Eepublic  in  the  person 
of  Chauvelin.^ 

Among  the  agents  employed  for  the  above  purpose 
were  the  Abbe  Noel,  M.  Scipion  Mourgue,  son  of  the 
late  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  M.  Eeinhard,  these 
two  latter  gentlemen  being  officially  attached  to  the 
embassy  in  London.  On  the  same  business  M.  Maret 
also  occupied  at  this  anxious  period  a  prominent  posi- 
tion.   It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  course  they  adopted. 

laps  de  deux  annees,  il  fut  convenu  que  I'ex-Marqiiis  de  Chauvelin  aurait 
jusque-ld,  le  titre  d'anibassadeur,  avec  Talleyrand  pour  mentor.  Cette 
singuliere  combinaison  ^tait  indiquee  dans  une  lettre  d'introduction 
aupr^s  du  roi  d'Angleterre,  que  Dumouriez  avait  fait  signer  i  Louis 
XVI.  le  1"'  Mai.  Chauvelin,  fils  d'un  favori  de  Louis  XV.,  et  remplis- 
sant  lui-meme  d.  la  cour  un  office  important,  s'etait  neanmoins  prononco 
avec  energie  pour  la  Revolution.' — Ernouf,  p.  77.  On  the  mission  of 
Talleyrand,  see  note  to  Letter,  Mr.  Miles  to  Lord  Fortescue,  January  2, 
1793. 

^  '  Lebrun  ^tait  souvent  raisonnable,  quand  on  lui  permettait  de  I'etre. 
II  n'osait  eliminer  Chauvelin,  qui  s'etait  fait  des  protections  redoutables 
par  sea  exagerations  de  patriotisnie.' — Ernouf,  p.  79. 
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The  influence  of  both  political  parties  in  England  was 
eagerly  sought,  Mourgue  and  Noel,  who  were  the 
first  on  the  spot,  placed  themselves  in  close  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Miles,  whom  they  knew  to  be  in  confidential 
relation  with  the  Treasury.  '  C'est  un  homme  a 
menager,'  wrote  Noel  to  Le  Brun,  September  26,  '  en 
ce  qu'il  est  fort  lie  avec  le  frere  de  my  Lord  Grenville.' 
But  they  were  likewise  indefatigable  in  courting  the 
support  of  the  Opposition,  Mr,  William  Smith,  member 
for  Norwich,  the  well-known  philanthropist,  being  the 
friend  specially  selected.  '  C'est  un  homme  qui  jouit 
ici  d'une  grande  consideration,'  wrote  Noel  to  Le  Brun, 
October  29.  '  Je  suis  invite  dans  leurs  differentes  posses- 
sions, et  je  suis  certain  que  cette  liaison  me  sera  tres 
utile,'  The  Abbe  had  already  applied  to  Mr.  Miles  to 
procure  for  him  an  audience  with  Mr,  Pitt,  and  was 
assured  that  he  should  '  be  furnished  with  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  interview  he  desired  as  soon  as  he  had 
secured  from  the  Executive  Council  its  authority.'  ^ 

As  the  autumn  advanced  affairs  took  a  still  more 
serious  turn.  The  victory  of  Dumouriez  over  the 
Austrians  at  Jemmapes,  November  6,  and  the  dangers 
which  thereby  threatened  Belgium,  the  Scheldt,  and 
Holland,  introduced  grave  complications.  On  that 
battle-field  Maret  had  taken  leave  of  Dumouriez,  and, 
travelling  through  Flanders,  arrived  in  London  on  the 
evening  of  November  8.  This  mission,  it  is  stated,  was 
simply  on  private  matters  connected  with  the  Orleans 
family,  but  the  opportunity  was  readily  seized  to 
watch  the  political  horizon.  '  J'aurai  eu  le  temps,  cher 
citoyen,'  he  wrote  to  Le  Brun,  November  10, '  de  causer 

'  Letter,  Miles  to  Le  Brun,  December  18,  1792.  Also  Authentic 
Corresjwndenee  .iidfh  M.  Le  Brun,  &c.,  by  W.  A.  Miles,  London,  1796, 
p.  87. 
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k  fond  sur  nos  affaires  avec  vos  agents  et  les  autres 
personnes  qui  peuvent  me  donner  des  notions  exactes 
de  notre  situation  politique  avec  I'Angleterre.  Je  vous 
reporterai  tout  ce  que  j'aurai  recueilli,  et  je  le  deposerai 
dans  votre  sein  comme  dans  un  terrain  fertile  oil  cette 
semence  fructifiera  pour  le  bien  de  la  Eepublique.* 

It  was  doubtless  the  serious  wish  of  Le  Brun  to 
procure  positive  information  as  to  the  opinions  and 
intentions  of  the  British  Government  in  respect  to  the 
miUtary  movements  on  the  Continent.  Mourgue,  accord- 
ingly, informed  Mr.  Miles  that  he  would  soon  be 
authorised  to  request  through  him  an  interview  with 
the  Minister,  that  'many  unsuccessful  efforts  had 
been  made  to  get  access  both  to  Lord  Grenville  and 
Mr.  Pitt,'  and  that,  '  discouraged,  he  urged  him  to  use 
his  interest  in  consideration  of  the  great  stake  at  issue.'  ^ 
This  formal  application,  proposed  on  November  13, 
and  immediately  communicated  to  the  Treasury, 
prepared  the  way  for  an  animated  correspondence. 
There  now  no  longer  remained  any  difficulty  as  to  the 
consent  to  grant  the  coveted  audience,  but  some  un- 
certainty respecting  the  official  character  of  the  agent 
prolonged  the  negotiations.  In  this  sense  Maret  wrote 
to  Le  Brun,  November  29  :  '  Alors  il  me  parai trait 
necessaire  d'autoriser  k  agir  pour  preparer  toute  cette 
affaire  I'homme,  quel  qu'il  fut,  que  vous  vous  deter- 
mineriez  a  envoyer  ici  comme  agent  sous  I'ambassadeur 
extraordinaire  qui  serait  nomme.  J'entre  dans  ce 
detail  parce  que  je  sais  que  dans  cette  supposition  le 
Ministere  anglois  desirerait  ne  traiter  qu'avec  une  per- 
sonne  destinee  k  occuper  ici  une  poste  diplomatique. 
On  I'a  dit  formellement  a  Mourgue,  et  il  n'est  pas  sans 
vraisemblance,  que  M.  Pitt  se  soit  explique  lui-m^me  k 

'  Authentic  Correspondence  with  "Le  Brun,  &c..  pp.  89,  90. 
VOL.    1.  F 
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cet  egard.'  Mr.  Miles  had  insisted  on  being  assured 
positively  by  Mourgue  that  he  was  acting  on  the 
authority  of  the  French  Executive  preparatory  to  his 
being  received  by  the  English  Minister.  'Dans  le 
meme  moment,'  Maret  reports  to  Le  Brun, '  la  personne 
tres  influente  qui  est  en  relation  avec  Mourgue  devient 
tres  pressante  dans  ses  mouvemens.'  This  despatch 
continues  :  '  Au  meme  instant  M.  William  Smith,  ce 
membre  du  parlement,  ami  de  M.  Pitt,  et  qui  avait  deja 
en  une  conference  avec  Noel,  demande  avec  instance  a 
parler  a  quelqu'un  qui  tienne  au  gouvernement  fran9ais. 
On  m'a  propose  de  le  voir.  .  .  .  J'irai  done  demain 
chez  M.  Smith.  Je  me  tiendrai  dans  la  reserve  qui 
convient  k  ma  position  et  j'engagerai  k  la  confiance 
en  fesant  sentir  que  ma  place  pres  de  vous  donne 
I'assurance  que  rien  ne  sera  perdu  des  confidences 
qu'on  pourrait  me  faire  et  des  dispositions  qu'on  aurait 
envie  de  me  temoigner.  Mourgue  agira  de  son  cote. 
J'unirai  mes  conseils  et  mon  zele  k  I'activite  du  sien,  et 
peut-etre  avant  deux  jours  serons-nous  entierement 
delivres  des  incertitudes  d'oii  nous  commen^ons  k 
sortir.'  On  this  same  day  (November  29)  Mr.  Long 
wrote  to  Mr.  Miles :  '  Will  you  introduce  me  to  M. 
Mourgue  this  forenoon  ?  If  you  can  do  so,  I  will  call 
upon  you  for  that  purpose,  provided  you  think  he  will 
make  his  communication  to  me.  It  seems  the  best 
channel,  for  you  must  see  how  impossible  it  is  for  Mr. 
Pitt  or  Lord  Grenville  to  admit  him  to  an  audience  as 
things  stand.'  On  the  previous  day  Miles  had  written 
to  Mourgue  :  '  Mr.  Pitt  has  asked  for  your  name.  You 
have  failed  to  inform  me  whether  you  are  fully 
authorised  by  the  executive  power  to  treat  with  the 
Court  of  XiOndon.'  Hence  the  significance  of  the 
above   note '  from   the  .Treasury.     On    November   30, 
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Maret  held  his  conference  with  Smith.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Long  had  his  interview  with  Mourgue, 
and  Pitt,  waiving  his  objection  to  receive  a  non- 
accredited  agent,  arranged  that,  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  (December  1),  he  would  give  an  audience 
to  Maret.  The  fact  is,  Mourgue  had  intended  all  the 
while  (acting,  no  doubt,  under  secret  instructions  from 
Le  Brun)  to  slip  out,  and  so  allow  Maret  to  slip  in,  as 
soon  as  access  to  the  Minister  had  been  assured. 
*  Wlien  the  parties  met,  it  was  not  this  man,  but 
another,  that  was  deputed  to  treat.  That  other  was 
M.  Maret ;  and  when  he  was  produced  from  behind  the 
curtain,  it  appeared  that  he  had  as  little  to  say  as  his 
friend,  and  that  neither  was  instructed  to  open  any 
negotiation  or  to  offer  any  propositions  whatever  to 
Government.  Maret,  having  nothing  to  say,  contented 
himself  with  expressing  the  happiness  he  should  feel  in 
being  instrumental  in  preserving  a  good  understanding 
between  the  two  nations,  and,  after  a  few  general 
expressions  of  a  similar  nature,  he  retired.  This  was 
his  frank  acknowledgment  to  me  at  the  time,  and  he 
has  declared  it  to  me  in  his  correspondence.'  ^ 

The  reception  of  Maret  was  postponed  until  the 
next  day,  Sunday,  December  2.  No  time  was  lost  in 
transmitting  to  Le  Brun  a  full  narrative  of  the  inter- 
view.^ Another  despatch,  bearing  the  same  date,  and 
giving  an  account  of  his  previous  conference  with 
Smith,  concludes  thus  :  '  J'ai  quitte  M.  Smith  assez 
rassure,  fort  bien  dispose  pour  nous,  et  se  preparant,  je 

'  Letter  to  Earl  Stanhope,  by  W.  A.  Miles,  London  1794,  p.  147. 
Herbert  Marsh  discusses  fully  this  substitution  of  Maret  for  Mourgue, 
ii.  6-17,  chap.  xiii.     See  also  Ernouf,  pp.  82,  86. 

^  This  despatch,  December  2,  1792,  will  be  found  among  the  archives 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  Quai  d'Orsay,  Paris,  vol.  584,  p.  19.  The  Annual 
Begister  for  1792  reproduces  it  in  English.     State  Papers,  p.  190. 
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n'en  pouvais  douter,  k  rendre  compte  k  M.  Pitt  de 
notre  conversation,  qui  a  probablement  facility  I'entre- 
vue  dont  je  vais  vous  occuper,'  It  may  be  stated  that 
Noel,  not  Maret,  would  have  been  the  agent  introduced 
at  the  Treasury  on  this  occasion  if  he  had  not  been 
absent  on  a  mission  to  Dumouriez.  He  returned  to 
London  too  late.  *  En  arrivant,'  he  wrote  to  Le  Brun, 
December  13,  'j'ai  trouve  que  la  glace  avait  ete 
rompue.  Je  n'ai  vu  dans  cette  premiere  communi- 
cation que  le  bien  de  la  chose,  et  je  suis  loin  d'en  etre 
fache,  d'autant  plus  qu'il  parait  que  mon  absence  seule 
m'a  priv6  de  I'avantage  de  recueillir  le  fruit  de  toutes 
les  peines  et  de  tons  les  degouts  que  j'ai  essuyes.  C'est 
du  moins  ce  que  Miles  m'a  assure,  et  c'est  lui  qui  a 
aplani  toutes  les  difficultes  qui  pouvaient  s'opposer  k 
I'entrevue  qui  a  eu  lieu  entre  Pitt  et  Maret.' 

This  letter  of  Noel  conveyed  to  Le  Brun  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  lengthened  discussion  between  Mr.  Miles 
and  himself  on  the  political  divergence  which  at  that 
moment  agitated  the  two  Grovernments.  '  Nous  com- 
men^ames,'  he  said,  '  k  conferer  ensemble  sur  les 
moyens  de  rapprochement  entre  la  France  et  I'Angle- 
terre.'  The  conduct  of  the  English  Minister,  as  repre- 
sented in  this  report,  was  severely  attacked  by  Noel. 
The  rejoinder  of  Miles  was  also  frankly  transmitted  to 
Le  Brun.  '  II  faut  que  je  vous  detrompe,  s'ecria-t-il. 
Jamais,  jamais  M.  Pitt  n'a  contribue  ni  directement  ni 
indirectement  k  vos  troubles  interieurs.  II  a  constam- 
ment  refuse  d'y  prendre  part.  .  .  .  Au  nom  de 
I'humanite,  me  dit-il,  sauvons  k  nos  pays  les  malheurs 
qui  les  menacent — reunissons  nos  efforts,  vous  aupres 
du  gouvernement  fran^ais,  moi  aupres  de  M.  Pitt,  dont 
je  suis  beaucoup  plus  content  que  de  Grenville.  Pitt  ne 
veut  point  la  guerre.     Ne  craignez  rien  de  notre  arme- 
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ment.  Je  me  fais  part  de  vous  faire  avoir  satisfaction.' 
The  French  agents  in  London  did  not  cease  to  search 
for  information  through  the  medium  of  the  Opposition 
also.  '  Ce  soir,'  continues  Noel,  '  etoit  pris  pour  un 
rendez-vous  avec  M.  Smith  chez  M.  Wilberforce.  Ce 
dernier  ne  s'y  trouva  pas.  Les  interlocuteurs  etoient 
M.  Smith,  Maret,  Labouadiere  et  moi.  La  substance  de 
la  conversation  fut  la  meme ' — that  is,  the  same  as  main- 
tained a  few  hours  before  between  Miles  and  Noel.^ 

On  the  following  day,  December  14,  Maret  com- 
municated to  Miles  a  despatch  received  that  morning 
from  Le  Brun.  It  commences  :  '  J'ai  re^u,  citoyen,  la 
depeche  que  vous  m'avez  adressee  le  2  de  ce  mois,  et 
j'ai  lu  avec  beaucoup  de  satisfaction  les  details  interes:- 
sants  qu'elle  contient.  II  resulte  tant  des  avis  que  vous 
nous  donnez,  que  de  ceux  qui  nous  sont  transmis  par  le 
Citoyen  Chauvelin,que  leMinistere  britannique,  et  surtout 
M.  Pitt,  sont  disposes  k  saisir  les  moyens  d'eviter  une 
guerre  avec  la  France ;  mais  qu'ils  ne  croyent  pas  pou- 
voir  s'en  dispenser,  s'ils  ne  re9oivent  pas  des  explications 
satisfaisantes  sur  I'ouverture  de  I'Escaut,  sur  ledecret  du 
19  Novembre  dernier  relativement  k  la  fraternite  et  k 
la  protection  promise  aux  peuples  qui  voudront  s'afiran- 
chir  du  joug  du  despotisme,  et  sur  les  intentions  ac- 
tuelles  du  Oouvernement  par  rapport  k  la  Hollande. 
II  parait  au  reste  que  la  reconnaissance  de  laEepublique 
fran^aise  par  I'Angleterre  ne  forme  pas  actuellement 
une  difficulte  insurmontable.'  This  despatch  instructs 
Maret  that  he  must  restrict  himself  to  assuring  Pitt 
'  que  la  Eepublique  de  France  est  prete  k  faire  des  de- 
clarations qui  prouveront  au  Ministere  britannique  com- 
bien  elle  est  disposee  d  saisir  tons  les  moyens  propres 
a  se  tenir  en  bonne  intelligence  avec  la  nation  anglaise,' 

'  Archives,  Paris,  vol.  584,  p.  135. 
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Unliappily  the  goodwill  here  expressed  was  vitiated  by 
the  sentence  which  follows — '  qu'elle  a  charge  le  Citoyen 
Chauvelin,  son  Ministre  a  Londres,  de  faire  sur  cet  objet 
toutes  les  declarations  convenables  aussitot  qu'il  en  sera 
requis  par  le  Ministere  britannique,  qui  des  lors  se  trouve 
le  maitre  d'obtenir  de  la  maniere  la  plus  solennelle  et  la 
plus  authentique  tous  les  eclaircissements  qu'il  peut 
desirer  sur  les  objets  sur  lesquels  il  a  paru  montrer 
quelque  inquietude.'  The  affair  of  August  10,  it  will 
be  remembered,  had  thrown  the  Ambassador  at  the 
English  Court  into  the  shade.  Le  Brun,  although 
assured  of  the  embarrassment  which  such  an  impolitic 
decision  would  occasion,  persisted  in  upholding  the 
diplomatic  character  of  Chauvelin,  and,  moreover,  denied 
to  Maret  all  power  to  act  except  on  his  personal  respon- 
sibility. '  Vous  ajouterez,'  he  finally  adds,  '  que  vos 
pouvoirs  ne  s'etendent  pas  plus  loin,  et  vous  resisterez 
a  tous  les  efforts  qui  pourraient  etre  faits  pour  vous 
engager  k  vous  expliquer  plus  en  detail.'  ^  The  import- 
ance of  this  despatch  induced  Mr.  Miles  to  advise  Maret 
to  request  an  immediate  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt,  Miles 
also  forwarding  a  note  to  the  Minister  under  the  same 
cover.  The  audience  was  granted,  but,  like  the  former 
one,  it  terminated  without  any  useful  result.  Maret 
and  Xoel  forwarded  to  Paris  at  once  their  respe(;tive 
opinions  on  what  had  transpired.  The  latter  con- 
cludes his  report  with  the  following  passage :  '  Nous 
devons  de  la  reconnoissance  k  Miles.  II  a  mis  dans  toutes 
ces  ouvertures  autant  de  bonne  foi  et  de  philanthropic 
que  de  zele  et  de  bonne  volonte.'^ 

^  This  letter  to  Maret  is  dated  Paris,  December  9.  On  the  same  day 
Le  Briin  wrote  a  long  despatch  to  Chauvelin,  with  full  instructions  for 
his  guidance,  and  confirming  his  diplomatic  character  at  the  British 
Coiu*t.     See  note,  Xetter,  Dampierre  to  Miles,  December  17,  1792. 

^  Ernouf  states :  '  Dans  la  nuit  du  13  au  14  decembre  Maret  et  Noel 
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Le  Brun,  in  the  Memoire  ^  lie  prepared  for  the  Con- 
vention, and  in  allusion  to  the  naval  preparations  in 
England,  states  the  controversy  in  the  following  succinct 
terms : — 

'  II  en  resulte  encore  que  les  griefs  qui  servent  de 
pretexte  a  ces  armements  se  reduisent  k  trois  principaux, 
savoir : — 

'  I*'.  L'ouverture  de  I'Escaut. 

'  2^.  Votre  decret  du  19  novembre.^ 

'  3''.  Les  intentions  que  Ton  suppose  k  la  Eepublique 
fran^aise  relativement  k  la  HoUande.' 

On  December  27  M.  Chauvelin  communicated  to  Lord 
Grenville  the  instructions  received  from  the  Executive 
Council  with  respect  to  the  above  points  in  dispute 
The  assurance  was  given  that  France  desired  to  preserve 
peace  with  England,  that  she  never  intended  to  employ 
the  decree  of  November  19  as  an  instrument  for  the 
promotion  of  insurrection,  that  she  would  not  attack 
Holland  so  long  as  that  power  remained  neutral,  and 
that  she  could  not  believe  that  England  would  consider 
the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  a  sufficient  pretext  for  hosti- 
lities ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  any  aggression  on  her 
dignity  as  a  free  and  powerful  nation  would  be  repelled 
with  energy,  and  would  throw  upon  England  the  respon- 

eurent  une  conference  avec  Miles  et  Smith.  Les  deux  Anglais  furent 
consternes  de  la  decision  du  conseil  executif  de  France.  Smith  consentit 
poiirtant  k  faire  demander  pour  Maret  une  nouvelle  entrevue,  bien  qu'il 
n'en  augurat  rien  de  favorable  dans  de  telles  conditions  '  (p.  103).  Mr. 
Miles,  however,  was  not  present  at  this  conference  with  Mr.  Smith.  Nor 
was  it  until  the  arrival  of  Le  Brun's  despatch  on  the  forenoon  of  the  next 
day  that,  as  shown  above,  the  proposal  was  made  for  a  second  interview 
with  Mr.  Pitt.  Ernouf  may  have  been  misled  by  the  following  passage  in 
Noel's  letter  of  December  13  :  '  Miles  est  venu  deux  fois  aujourd'hui  :  la 
2"  fois  il  m'a  trouve.     II  a  vu  Pitt  ce  matin.     Bendez-vous  pour  ce  soir.' 

'■  '  Memoire,  Commune  de  Paris,  du  19  decembre,'  Gazette  Nationale 
on  le  Monitcur  Universel,  No.  356,  du  Vendredi,  21  X*"",  1792. 

^  The  Decree  of  November  19  will  be  found  after  the  Letter,  Miles  to 
Aust,  November  26,  1792. 
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sibility  in  the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war.  Cliauvelin 
added  that  he  was  enjoined  to  demand  a  written  answer 
to  this  note.  Lord  Grenville  rephed  on  December  31. 
'  You  are  not  ignorant,'  he  wrote, '  that  since  the  unhappy 
events  of  August  10  the  King  has  thought  proper  to 
suspend  all  official  communications  with  France,  You 
are  yourself  no  otherwise  accredited  to  the  King  than 
in  the  name  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty.  ...  I  am 
therefore  to  inform  you.  Sir,  in  express  and  formal  terms 
that  I  acknowledge  you  in  no  other  public  character 
than  that  of  Minister  from  his  most  Christian  Majesty, 
and  that,  consequently,  you  cannot  be  admitted  to  treat 
with  the  King's  Ministers  in  the  quality  and  under  the 
form  stated  in  j^our  note.'  In  this  communication  the 
chief  objections  of  the  English  Cabinet  to  the  policy  of 
France  are  stated  and  argued.  '  En^fland  will  never 
consent,'  his  Lordship  added, '  that  France  shall  arrogate 
the  power  of  annulling  at  her  pleasure,  and  imder  pre- 
tence of  a  pretended  natural  right  of  which  she  makes 
herself  the  only  judge,  the  political  system  of  Europe 
established  by  treaties  and  guaranteed  by  the  consent 
of  all  the  powers.  This  Government,  adhering  to  the 
maxims  which  it  has  followed  for  more  than  a  century, 
will  also  never  see  with  indifference  that  France  shall 
make  herself,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  sovereign  of 
the  Low  Countries  or  general  arbitress  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  Europe.  If  France  is  really  desirous  of  main- 
taining friendship  and  peace  with  England,  she  must 
show  herself  disposed  to  renounce  her  views  of  aggression 
and  aggrandisement,  and  to  confine  herself  within  her 
territory,  without  insulting  other  governments,  without 
disturbing  their  tranquillity,  without  violating  their 
rights.'  ^ 

'  *  Two  days  after  Lord  Grenville  had  communicated  this  answer  to 
M.  Chauveliu,  Mr.  Miles  wrote  a  letter  to  Le  Brun,  the  French  Minister 
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The  year  1793  opened  with  undiminished  forebodings 
of  war.  On  January  12  the  answer  of  Le  Brun  to  the 
despatch  of  December  31  arrived  at  the  French  Em- 
bassy in  Portman  Square.  Lord  Grenville  was  informed 
of  the  fact  during  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  A 
copy  of  the  despatch  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Foreign 
Office  on  the  following  morning.  It  is  simply  a  review 
of  the  political  position,  and  certainly  did  not  contribute 
to  calm  the  troubled  waters.  It  concluded  as  follows  : 
'Apres  une  explication  aussi  franche,  dictee  par  un 
desir  aussi  pur  de  la  paix,  il  ne  devrait  rester  au  Minis- 
tere  de  S.  M.  B.  aucune  nuage  sur  les  intentions  de 
la  France.  Mais  si  ces  explications  lui  paraissent 
insuffisantes,  si  nous  sommes  encore  obliges  d'entendre 
le  langage  de  la  hauteur,  si  les  preparatifs  hostiles  se 
continuent  dans  les  ports  dAngleterre,  apres  avoir  tout 
epuise  pour  le  maintien  de  la  paix,  nous  nous  dispo- 
serions  k  la  guerre  avec  le  sentiment  du  moins  de  la 
justice  de  notre  cause,  et  des  efforts  que  nous  aurons 
faits  pour  eviter  cette  extremite ;  et  nous  combat- 
trons  k  regret  les  Anglais  que  nous  estimons,  mais 
nous  les  combattrons  sans  crainte.'  That  this  letter  was 
intended  as  an  ultimatum  may  be  inferred  from  the 
injunction  given  to  Chauvelinin  the  postscript :  '  Voila, 
ritoyen,  la  reponse  k  M.  GrenviUe  toute  faite,  et  vous  la 
remettres  telle  qu'elle  est  k  commencer  par  le  paragraphe 
— le  Conseil,  <Sfc.^  que  vous  feres  seulement  preceder  par 
les  deux  ou  trois  lignes  de  preambule  necessaire.'  ^ 

for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  subject  of  the  pending  negotiation  ;  and,  as 
this  letter  is  a  document  of  some  importance,  and  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  history  of  French  politics,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  from 
it  a  few  extracts.' — Herbert  Marsh,  ii.  152.  See  this  letter.  Miles  to  Le 
Brun,  January  2,  1793.  The  letters,  Chauvelin  to  Grenville  and  Gren- 
ville to  Chauvelin,  are  produced  by  Marsh  in  full,  and  are  accompanied  by 
notes,  ii.  18-51.     See  Annual  Register. 

*  See  Moniteur,  January  14, 1793  :  '  Note  oflicielle  du  pouvoir  executif 
de  France,  en  reponse  a  ceUe  du  Ministere  britannique.   Paris,  le  7  Janvier, 
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Maret,  who  had  quitted  London  on  December  19, 
wrote  to  Miles  by  the  same  courier  that  left  Paris  on 
January  8.  His  letter  was  dictated  by  order  of  the 
Executive  Council,  and  bears  the  same  date  as  the  note 
from  Le  Brun  to  Chauvelin.  The  various  questions  at 
issue  are  therein  discussed  in  detail.  It  contains,  in  fact, 
a  summary  of  the  entire  controversy  between  the  two 
nations.  Mr.  Miles  placed  this  document  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Pitt  without  delay — namely,  on  Sunday,  January 
13.  The  effect  produced  on  the  Cabinet  by  its  perusal 
— for  the  Cabinet  was  sitting  at  that  moment — seems 
to  have  been  an  aggravation  of  the  difficulties.-^ 

JSTor  did  the  tardy  acknowledgment  of  the  note  from 
Le  Brun  improve  the  strained  condition.  Ko  movement 
on  either  side  tended  to  alleviate  or  diminish  the  tension. 
It  was  thus  that  the  friction  between  the  two  nations 
became  more  and  more  alarming.  Both  parties  asserted 
an  ardent  desire  for  amicable  relations — both  deprecated 
war  with  equal  fervour — but,  instead  of  closing  to 
embrace,  each  side  receded,  and,  with  the  recoil,  the 

1793,  I'an  deuxieme  de  la  Eepublique.'  A  translation  of  this  letter  is 
given  in  the  Annual  Register,  State  Papers,  p.  119,  also  by  Marsh,  ii. 
56-88. 

^  '  Nous  avons  trouve  la  preuve  certaine  de  la  demarche  prealable 
faite  par  Maret  des  le  7  Janvier  aupr^s  de  cet  ami  qui  lui  avait  deja 
servi  d'intermediaire,  c'est-i-dire,  aupres  de  MUes.  Sous  une  forme  intime 
et  cordiale,  cette  lettre  etait  un  veritable  memoire  destine  A  passer  sous 
les  yeux  de  Pitt.  Maret  y  abordait  tous  les  points  litigieux.  La  fin  de 
ce  memoire  laisse  entrevoir  combien  Maret  avait  su  se  rendre  important  et 
utile  dans  ces  graves  circonstances.' — Ernouf,  p.  113. 

'  The  attitude  of  Chauvelm  was  so  hostile,  and  his  connection  with  dis- 
affected Englishmen  so  notorious,  that  the  English  Government  would  hold 
no  confidential  communication  with  him  ;  biit  through  tlie  instrumentality 
of  Miles  some  correspondence  was  still  kept  with  Maret,  who  had  now 
become  Chef  de  Departement  at  the  Foreign  Office  under  Le  Brun,  and 
even  with  Le  Brun  himself.  In  a  very  earnest  though  very  amicable 
letter  dated  January  11,  Miles  had  warned  Maret  that,  unless  the  French 
Convention  could  be  induced  to  recede  from  its  present  policy,  war  was 
absolutely  inevitable.' — Lecky,  vi.  112. 
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situation  became  more  precarious  and  complicated. 
Full  five  days  elapsed  before  Grenville  replied  to  Cliau- 
velin.  On  the  next  day,  January  19,  '  le  samedi  a 
trois  heures  du  matin,'  Eeinhard,  Secretary  to  the 
French  Legation,  wrote  to  Miles :  '  La  reponse  de 
Lord  Grenville  est  arrivee.  Elle  parait  rendre  impos- 
sible tout  moyen  de  s'entendre.  Le  Gouvernement 
anglais  nous  meprise.  Voila  sur  quoi  je  fonde  encore 
mon  espoir.  Je  n'aurais  pas  le  tems  de  vous  attendre. 
Je  vous  ecris  les  mains  roides  de  froid,  et  le  coeur  bouil- 
lant  d'indignation.  La  depeche  du  8  n'a  point  ete 
satisfaisante  en  aucun  point.^  Si  la  notification  en  eut 
ete  faite  dans  une  forme  reguliere  et  ofiicielle,  on  auroit 
repondu  que  la  declaration  de  la  rupture  du  traite  de 
commerce  et  la  maniere  dont  on  repondait  sur  I'Escaut 
n'etaient  que  des  nouvelles  offenses.  On  a  ajoute  qu'il 
serait  inutile  de  converser  avec  M.  Chauvelin  sur  des 
points  particuliers,  mais  qu'on  se  preterait  cependant 
encore  volontiers  a  I'entendre,  s'il  avait  dans  la  meme 
forme  k  proposer  quelque  chose  qui  embrassat  le  systeme 
general  des  affaires  relativement  a  la  crise  actuelle,  et  qui 
concernat  en  meme  temps  I'Angleterre,  ses  allies,  et  la 
surete  generale  de  I'Europe.     M.  Chauvelin  part ! ' 

Events  of  portentous  significance  soon  occurred  in 
quick  succession.  On  January  21  Louis  XVI.  was 
executed.  The  startling  news  reached  London  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  23rd ;  the  excitement  through- 
out England,  and  especially  in  the  metropolis,  was  in- 
tense, and  the  war  fever  among  certain  classes  ran  its 
course  with  great  rapidity.^     Not  more  than  twenty- 

*  *  I  have  examined,  sir,  with  the  utmost  attention,  the  paper  you 
remitted  to  me  on  the  13th  of  this  month.  I  cannot  help  remarking  that 
I  have  found  nothing  satisfactory  in  the  result  of  it.' — Grenville  to  Chau- 
velin, January  18. 

"^  See  Lecky,  vi.  122;  Ernouf,  p.  119.  For  a  touching  narrative  of  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  see  Carlyle,  ii.  210,  &c. 
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four  hours  elapsed  before  Cliauveliii  was  summarily 
enjoined  to  quit  the  kingdom  within  eight  days.  The 
official  order,  as  preserved  in  the  Archives  at  Paris,  is 
as  follows  :  ^ — 

'Sa  Majeste  en  conseil  a  bien  voulu  ordonner,  et 
elle  ordonne  par  ces  presentes,  que  Monsieur  Chauvelin, 
qui  fut  re^u  par  sa  Majeste  le  2  Mai,  1792,  comme 
Ministre  Plenipotentiaire  accredite  par  feu  sa  Majeste 
tres  chretienne,  sorte  de  ce  royaume  avant  le  premier 
jour  de  fevrier  prochain,  et  que  le  tres  honorable  Lord 
Grenville,  principal  Secretaire  d'Etat  de  sa  Majeste  pour 
les  Affaires  Etrangeres,  fasse  connaitre  cet  ordre  de  sa 
Majeste  au  susdit  Monsieur  Chauvelin.' 

This  document,  dated  January  24,  was  accompanied 
by  a  letter  from  Lord  Grenville.  '  The  character  with 
which  you  have  been  invested  at  this  Court,'  his  Lord- 
ship observes, '  and  the  functions  of  which  have  been  so 
long  suspended,  being  now  entirely  terminated  by  the 
fatal  death  of  his  late  most  Christian  Majesty,  you  have  no 
more  any  public  character  here.  The  King  can  no  longer, 
after  such  an  event,  permit  your  residence  here.'  The 
reply  of  Chauvelin  was  prompt :  '  J'ai  re^u,  il  y  a  une 
heure,  par  M.  Aust,  la  'lettre  que  vous  avez  ete  charge 
de  m'ecrire,  avec  les  pieces  qui  y  etaient  jointes.  Je 
compte  partir  demain  matin  pour  la  France.'  ^  On  the 
same  day  Chauvelin  reported  the  crisis  to  Le  Brun  : 
'  Je  partirai  demain,  citoyen,  et  serai  peut-etre  k  Paris 
en  meme  temps  que  cette  lettre.  Je  vous  adresse  la 
copie  de  la  lettre  que  j'adresse  a  Lord  Grenville.  Vous 
verrez,  citoyen,  qu'en  vous  laissant  la  possibilite  de 
caracteriser  ainsi  que  vous  le  jugerez  convenable  la 
demarche  du  Gouvernement  britannique,  j'ai  indique  que 

^  '  Traduction  de  I'Ordre  du  Roi  d'Angleterre  communique  au  Citoyen 
Chauvelin.' 

^  See  Parliamentary  History,  xxx.  2G9,  270, 
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je  cedais  h  la  force  en  me  soumettant  k  im  ordre  auquel 
je  ne  me  connais  k  moi  seul  aucim  moyen  de  resister. ' 
He  added  the  following  postscript :  '  La  demarche  du 
Ministere  anglais  sera  certainement  regardee  ici  comme 
une  declaration  de  guerre.  On  s'attendait  peu  k  cette 
demarche.'  It  was  not,  however,  the  Order  in  Council 
that  was  solely  responsible  for  the  flight  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor. It  served  only  to  accelerate  his  steps  and  increase 
his  hostile  disposition.  The  letter  of  Eeinhard  shows 
that  he  liSid  previously  resolved  to  leave  England.^ 

Facts  connected  with  the  above  unhappy  event, 
although  familiar  to  the  historian,  command  special 
attention  here  from  their  importance ;  and,  as  they 
receive  additional  interest  when  narrated  by  a  French 
writer  of  our  own  times,  it  is  from  the  work  of  Baron 
Ernouf  that  the  following  passage  is  taken :  *  Le  m6me 
jour,  24  Janvier,  des  le  matin,  Chauvelin  avait  re9u 
I'invitation  de  quitter  I'Angleterre  dans  un  delai  de  huit 
jours.  H  s'en  alia  des  le  lendemain,  et  rendit  encore  un 
mauvais  service  k  son  pays  par  ce  depart  precipite. 
S'il  etait  reste  seulement  quelques  heures  de  plus,  il 
aurait  re^u  a  temps  une  importante  depeche,  expediee 
le  22.  Cette  depeche,  redigee  par  Maret,  repondait  aux 
lettres  dans  lesquelles  I'ex-ambassadeur  avait  depeint  sa 
position  comme  absolument  intolerable.  On  lui  donnait 
en  consequence  I'ordre  de  partir,  mais  apres  avoir  remis 
une  derniere  note  dont  on  lui  indiquait  les  termes  : 
"  Vous  ferez  sentir  que  si  le  Ministere  britannique,  rendu 
k  des  sentiments  plus  convenables,  desirait  un  rapproche- 
ment, il  nous  y  trouverait  encore  disposes ;  combien  il 
serait  douloureux  pour  nous  de  porter  les  armes  contre 
un  peuple  qui  etait  entre  le  premier  dans  la  carriere  de 

^  See  an  article  on  the  expulsion  of  Chauvelin,  &c.,  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  February  1883. 
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la  regeneration  sociale ;  que  cette  guerre,  ne  fut-elle 
qu'une  suite  de  victoires,  nous  paraitrait  encore  funeste, 
s'il  en  resultait  le  reveil  de  ces  haines  nationales  que  de 
longues  annees  ne  suflSsent  plus  a  detruire.  .  .  ."  Cette 
remarquable  depeclie,  inconnue  jusqu'ici  k  tons  les 
historiens,  se  terminait  ainsi :  "  Le  Citoyen  Maret  va 
partir  incessamment  comme  charge  d'affaires.  .  .  .  Vous 
en  previendrez  Lord  Grenville,  et,  dans  le  cas  oil  vous 
jugeriez  convenable  de  revenir  avaiit  que  Maret  soit 
arrive,  vous  laisserez  votre  premier  secretaire  pour  faire 
la  remise  des  archives."  Le  courrier  porteur  de  cette 
depeche  rencontra  Chauvelin  entre  Douvres  et  Londres.^ 
L'ex-ambassadeur  se  crut  autorise  par  les  circonstances 
k  considerer  ces  derniers  ordres  comme  non  avenus. 
Son  amour-propre  n'admettait  pas  qu'il  eUt  laisse  derriere 
lui  quelque  tentative  d'arrangement  possible  par  un 
autre.  H  pensa  aussi  que,  depuis  I'expedition  de  ce 
courrier,  on  avait  du  apprendre  1' exasperation  produite 
en  Angleterre  par  la  mort  de  Louis  XVI.,  et  que  ce  projet 
d'envoi  d'un  nouvel  agent  etait  abandonne.  II  poursui- 
vit  done  sa  route,  et  ne  songea  pas  meme,  en  debarquant 
k  Calais,  a  y  laisser  un  mot  d'avertissement  pour  Maret. 
II  ne  reflechit  pas  que  cette  negligence  pouvait  avoir 
pour  celui-ci  des  consequences  fort  desagreables,  peut- 
etre  dangereuses,  si  par  impossible  Maret  etait  parti  de 
Paris  dans  cet  intervalle,  et  si,  voyageant  par  une  longue 
et  sombre  nuit  d'hiver,  ils  se  croisaient  sans  se  voir.  Ce 
fut  precisement  ce  qui  arriva.  Malgre  la  violente  im- 
pression produite  k  Londres  par  la  catastrophe  du  21 
Janvier,  la  guerre  n'etait  pas  encore  inevitable.  Telle 
est  I'opinion  nettement  exprimee  dans  une  lettre  ecrite 
le  28  par  le  secretaire  de  legation  Eeinhard,  lettre  qui 
suffirait  pour  justifier  I'hommage  public  que  Talleyrand 

^  At  Blackheath. 
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et  Bignon  ont  rendu  de  concert,  quarante-cinq  ans  plus 
tard,  k  la  sagacite  de  ce  diplomate.'  ^ 

On  the  same  day  that  Chauvelin  left  London 
(January  25),  Le  Brun  had  given  instructions  to  Maret 
to  proceed  to  the  British  metropolis  in  a  diplomatic 
character.  His  nomination  was  signified  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :  '  Les  circonstances  oil  nous  nous  trouvons, 
citoyen,  vis  a  vis  de  I'Angleterre,  exigent  qu'en  I'absence 
du  Ministre  de  la  Eepublique  a  cette  cour  nous  ayons 
un  charge  d'affaires  qui  joigne  au  talent  de  negocier 
avec  autant  de  sagesse  que  de  prudence,  le  patriotisme 
le  plus  pur  et  beaucoup  de  zele  pour  la  chose  publique. 
Connaissant  en  vous,  citoyen,  toutes  ces  qualites,  je  ne 
puis  mettre  en  meilleures  mains  les  interets  de  la  Ee- 
publique et  faire  un  choix  qui  remplisse  mieux  son  objet. 
Je  vous  nomme  done  son  Charge  d'Affaires  k  Londres, 
oil  vous  voudrez  bien  vous  rendre  le  plus  tot  possible.' 
The  tentative  measure  to  reopen  negotiations  with  the 
English  Cabinet  was  not  made  without  deliberation. 
Thus,  two  days  before  the  appointment  was  definitively 
announced  (January  23),  Maret  wrote  to  Miles  :  'Vous 
apprendrez  avec  quelque  surprise  que  je  pars  bientot 
pour  Londres.  Vous  serez  instruit  de  mon  arrivee  a 
I'instant  meme  oil  je  mettrai  le  pied  dans  votre  ville. 
Si  vous  avez  quelque  chose  k  me  mander,  ecrivez-moi 

^  Maret,  Due  de  Bassano,  Paris,  1884,  p.  119.  The  letter  of  Kein- 
hard,  January  28,  1793,  is  preserved  in  the  Archives  at  the  Qiiai  d'Orsay, 
Paris.  It  contains  the  following  passage :  '  Je  suis  loin  de  penser, 
citoyen,  que  le  moment  est  dejd  venu  ou  il  faut  rompre  toute  mesure  de 
paix.  La  dignity  nationale  ne  saurait  etre  blessee  des  demarches  qui 
tendraient  encore  A  eviter  la  guerre,  ou  d.  montrer  que  la  France  a  tout 
fait  pour  I'eviter.  La  prudence  et  la  politique  nous  les  conseillent.  Nous 
les  devons  k  la  France  et  4  I'Angleterre.  U  parait  e\ddent  que  le  Cabinet 
britannique,  sans  exception  d'aucun  de  ses  membres,  est  decide  A  nous 
faire  la  guerre ;  que  I'opinion  nationale  nous  est  enti^rement  defavorable  ; 
et  que  meme  dans  le  morns  d'unanimit^  nous  ne  pouvons  prudemraent 
separer  le  gouvernement  de  la  nation.' 
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a  Douvres  poste  restante.  Je  prendrai  votre  lettre  en 
passant.  J'espere  qu'on  ne  me  defendra  pas  de  vous 
voir — assurement  on  ne  pourra  jamais  m'empeclier  de 
vous  aimer.'  This  letter  reached  the  French  Embass)'' 
on  the  27th.  It  was  immediately  forwarded  by  Eein- 
hard  to  Mr.  Miles,  whom  the  French  Executive  had 
been  constrained  by  circumstances  to  regard  as  a  '  me- 
diator between  them  and  the  British  Ministry,'  ^  and 
who  transmitted  it  at  once  to  the  Treasury  as  the  earliest 
intimation  of  the  approaching  arrival  of  Maret.  The 
next  day  Long  wrote  to  Miles  :  '  I  am  desired  by  Mr. 
Pitt  to  say  to  you,  in  answer  to  your  note  accompany- 
ing a  letter  from  M.  Maret,  that  he  thinks  you  should 
not  answer  M.  Maret,  and  he  washes  you  to  decline 
makmg  yourself  the  channel  of  any  verbal  or  written 
communication  from  him  upon  the  subject  of  French 
affairs.  Mr.  Pitt  desires  me  to  return  his  thanks  to 
you  for  the  communication  you  have  made.'  The 
observations  of  Mr.  Miles  upon  the  above  request  will 
be  found  under  their  proper  date.  It  suffices  to  re- 
mark here  that  the  wishes  of  the  Minister  as  conveyed 
to  him  were  loyally  respected.  For  want  of  informa- 
tion, however,  as  to  the  state  of  affairs,  Maret,  on  land- 
ing in  England,  was  not  without  embarrassment. 
'J'apprends,  citoyen,'  he  wrote  to  Le  Brun  from 
Dover,  January  29,  'en  arrivant  ici  la  maniere  dont 
Chauvelin  a  quitte  I'Angleterre.^  Je  crois  devoir  ne 
rien  changer  k  ma  marche  et  aller  attendre  k  Londres  les 
instructions  qu'il  est  necessaire  que  je  resolve  prompte- 

^  Herbert  Marsh,  i.  141. 

^  '  II  est  sans  doute  facheux  que  vous  n'ayes  pu  rencontrer  Chauvelin 
Bur  votre  route.  Ce  Ministre  avait  demande  des  informations  sur  votre 
compte  depuis  Calais,  mais  ce  n'est  qu'a  AbbevUle  qu'il  a  appris  que  vous 
avies  passe.  II  etait  trop  tard  de  vous  rejoindre.' — Le  Brun  to  Maret, 
February  2,  1793. 
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ment  de  vous  dans  de  telles  .circonstances.  II  ne  me 
parait  pas  convenable  qu'avant  de  les  avoir  revues  je 
cherche  a  voir  les  Ministres,  mais  je  profiterai  du  terns 
pour  me  mettre  en  mesure  sur  ce  point  et  pour  re- 
cueillir  des  notions  precises  sur  notre  position  actuelle 
avec  I'Angleterre.'  Unfounded  rumours  as  to  an 
immediate  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  England 
were  rife  on  the  sea-coast.  Hence  Maret  adds  in  a 
postscript :  '  On  assure  que  la  guerre  sera  proposee  ce 
soir  au  Parlement.  Dans  ce  cas  seulement  je  partirai 
de  Londres  pour  vous  en  porter  sur  le  champ  la 
nouvelle.'  And  his  anxiety  to  be  accurately  instructed 
at  the  present  crisis  is  further  shown  in  the  following 
note,  dated  from  Portman  Square,  January  30  : 
*  J'arrive  k  I'instant,  mon  cher  Miles.  Je  desire  vous 
voir  le  plutot  possible.  Faites-moi  dire  k  quelle  heure 
je  vous  trouverai  chez  vous  ce  soir.' 

The  interviews  which  ensued  between  Maret  and 
Miles  could  not  possibly  have  had  any  practical  result  in 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  occurred.  Whether 
France,  in  sending  at  the  eleventh  hour  a  Charge 
d' Affaires  to  London,  was  honest  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
or  insincere  in  adopting  a  measure  of  procrastination, 
it  is  certain  that,  as  indicated  above,  the  English 
Cabinet  were  then  averse  to  receive  any  communication 
from  Maret,  or  even  to  hear  anything  about  the  mission 
with  which  he  was  intrusted.  At  all  events,  the  j)ro- 
posed  channel — the  only  channel  available  for  the 
transmission  of  an  exchange  of  thought  between  the  two 
countries  at  that  momentous  period — was  obstructed 
by  the  express  desire  of  Pitt  himself.  The  possible 
bridge  between  the  dissentient  parties  was  gratuitously 
barricaded.  Maret,  indeed,  lost  no  time  in  authorising 
Miles  to  assure  the  Minister  that  the  intentions  of  the 

VOL.  I.  a 
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French  Executive  were  pacific  ;  that  the  propositions 
he  had  to  offer  would  include  the  relinquishment  of  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Netherlands,  the  French  troops  would 
also  be  withdrawn  from  the  Belgic  provinces,  and  all 
conquests  made  upon  the  Ehine  would  be  abandoned  ; 
that  the  terms  on  which  the  above  arrangements  would 
be  based  could  not  be  otherwise  than  acceptable  to 
England ;  and  that,  finally,  in  the  event  of  a  friendly 
pohcy  being  entertained  by  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
Dumouriez  would  come  over  invested  with  power  to 
sign  and  exchange.     The  commendatory  letter  which 
Maret  brought  over  from  his  Government  was  couched 
in  language  equally  reassuring.     'Je  vous  prie,  Mon- 
sieur,' wrote  Le  Brun  to  Lord  Grenville,  '  de  vouloir 
bien  Taccueilhr  avec  bonte.     Je  suis  convaincu  d'avance 
qu'il  s'empressera  de  vous  temoigner  le  desir  qu'il  a  de 
meriter  votre  estime  et  votre  confiance.     II  ne  sera  pas 
moins  attentif  k  exprimer  k  votre  Excellence  le  voeu 
sincere  de  la  EepubHque  et  de  son  Gouvernement  pour 
le  maintien  de  la  plus  parfaite  harmonic  entre  les  deux 
nations.'     Mr.  Miles  explained  the  reason  why  he  de- 
chned   forwarding  this  information  to  the  Treasury ; 
but,  at   the   same   time,  he  advised  Maret  to  send  it 
direct  to  Pitt,  and  without  delay.     The  motive  assigned 
by  Maret  for  postponement  deserves  notice.     He  de- 
murred, he   said,  until  he  should   hear   further  from 
Paris,  for,  as  the  departure  of  Chauvelin  was  not  known 
when  he  left   that    city,    'he  was    apprehensive    that 
the  circumstance  of  the  late  Ambassador  having  been 
ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  would  represent  the  matter,  might  change  the  posi- 
tion, and  precipitate  a  rupture  which  it  was  the  ardent 
and  unanimous  wish  of  the  Executive  Council  to  avoid.' 
Maret  acknowledged  the  inconvenience  of  remaining  in 
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London  as  Charge  d' Affaires  from  the  French  Execu- 
tive, whilst  he  delayed  all  official  communication  with 
the  British  Government,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  situation,  he  resolved  merely  to 
announce  to  the  Foreign  Office  his  presence,  and  then 
wait  for  final  instructions,  '  before  he  applied  for  the 
honour  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt.'  He  realised  his 
embarrassment  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival.  '  J'ai 
cherche  sur  le  champ  Miles,'  he  wrote  to  Le  Brun, 
'  pour  le  prevenir  de  tons  ces  details,  et  I'engager  k  dire, 
dans  le  cas  oil  on  s'etonnerait  que  je  ne  demandasse  pas 
k  voir  les  Ministres,  la  veritable  raison  de  cette  reserve.' 
He  continues  :  '  II  m'a  laiss^  entrevoir  des  esperances 
de  paix  et  de  succes,  et  je  dois  conclure  des  ouvertures 
qu'il  m'a  faites  que  le  Ministere  britannique  ne  repugne- 
rait  pas  k  des  negotiations  qui  seraient  concurremment 
suivies  par  un  grand  personnage  et  moi.'  He  adds  that 
Lord  Lansdowne,  '  avec  plusieurs  personnes  que  j'ai 
dejk  eu  I'occasion  d'entretenir,'  agreed  with  Miles  in  the 
opinion  that  as  yet  peace  was  not  impossible.  That 
letter  was  written  on  January  31.^ 

However,  all  thought  of  negotiation  was  dissipated 
with  remarkable  celerity.  The  question  of  receiving 
the  French  agent  was  indeed  mooted  in  the  Cabinet. 
But,  on  February  4,  Aust  sent  word  to  Miles  that  he 
had  just  seen  an  order  issued  from  the  Home  Department 
for  Maret  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  three  days ;  '  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  having  rendered  it  improper 
that  his  stay  in  this  country  should  be  prolonged.'  The 
next   afternoon   Maret   wrote :     '  I^ous    partons    dans 

^  A  summary  of  the  important  parts  of  this  very  long  letter  from 
Maret  to  Le  Brun  is  given  by  Mr.  Lecky,  who  observes  :  '  For  the  past 
fortnight  the  English  Government  seemed  to  have  given  up  all  hopes  of 
peace,  and  on  neither  side  was  there  now  any  real  disposition  to  make 
sacrifices  for  it '  (vi.  125-128).     See  also  Emouf,  pp.  125-129. 
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quelques  heures.  Venez  nous  voir,  mon  cher  Miles,  que 
nous  ayons  encore  le  plaisir  de  vous  embrasser.'  At 
seven  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  (Wednesday, 
February  6),  Maret  and  Mourgue  left  the  Embassy  en 
route  for  France,  and,  after  some  detention  at  Dover 
from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  transport,  they  landed  at 
Calais  on  the  8  th.  The  musket-fire  on  their  packet-boat, 
by  two  corsairs  when  within  sight  of  port,  conveyed  the 
first  intimation  that  war  was  already  declared !  ^ 

Maret  found  waiting  for  him  a  letter  from  Le  Brun, 
the  first  he  had  received  since  he  set  out  on  his 
mission ;  it  is  dated  February  2,  and  explains  the  political 
crisis  in  the  following  terms  :  '  Depuis  votre  depart  de 
Paris  les  choses  ont  bien  change  de  face.  L' embargo 
mis  en  Angleterre  sur  plusieurs  batiments  fran9ais,rordre 
qui  a  ete  signifie  a  Chauvelin,  et  la  proposition  faite  au 
Parlement  d'augmenter  les  forces  navales  et  de  terre,  ne 
laissent  plus  de  doute  sur  les  intentions  du  Eoi  d' Angle- 
terre. Pour  repousser  cette  aggression  injuste  d'une 
raaniere  digne  de  la  Eepublique  frangaise,  la  Convention 
nationale  a  adopte  unanimement  le  Decret  dont  je  joins 
ici  la  copie.'  ^ 

'  Ernouf  was  misled  by  the  Annual  Begister  into  the  supposition 
'  que  Maret  <5tait  reste,  dans  ce  second  voyage,  huit  jotirs  entiers  k 
Londres.'  He  was  only  six  whole  days  in  London.  His  sudden  expul- 
sion Ernouf  explains  as  follows :  '  L'ordre  de  partir  lui  avait  ete  envoye 
par  le  Ministere  anglais,  apres  que  la  nouvelle  fat  parvenu  e  A  Londres  de 
Tembargo  mis  dans  les  ports  de  France  sur  tons  les  navires  anglais '  (pp. 
129,  130).  Maret,  writing  to  Miles  from  Dover,  remarks  :  '  Les  matelots 
ont  luie  grande  repugnance  A  passer  k  Calais,  ou  par  une  etrange  violation 
des  droits  etablis,  et  des  egards  que  se  doivent  les  nations,  on  retient  six 
paquebots,  entre  autres  ceux  qui  ont  porte  Eeinhard  et  les  gens  de  Chau- 
velin. Je  ne  connois  aucun  motif  qui  puisse  legitimer  un  semblable  pre- 
cede, et  je  me  projiose,  quelque  chose  qui  puisse  m'en  arriver,  de 
reclamer  contre  cette  incroyable  conduite  que  I'opinion  publique  n'approu- 
vera  j)as  sans  doute.' 

^  '  Decret  qui  declare  que  la  Eepubliqiie  francaise  est  en  guerre  avec 
le  Roi  d' Angleterre  et  le  Stathouder  des  Provinces-Unies.  1*''  F^vrier,  1793.' 
See  Annual  Begisfer,  State  Paiiers,  p.  139,  and  Hist.  Enrojie,  p.  234. 
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It  had  been  expected  that  the  above  intelligence 
would  reach  Maret  whilst  in  London.     The  letter  con- 
tains his  recall     But  there  had  been  no  mail  communi- 
cation between  the  two  countries  for  a  week.     Maret 
attributed  to  that  fact  the  delay  of  the  expected  instruc- 
tions from  Le  Brun,  and,  before  he  was  aware  of  the 
unhappy  turn  of  events  in  Paris,  deplored  the  prolonged 
silence  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  predicament  in 
which  he  had  found  himself.     'Depuis  vendredi,'  he 
wrote  to  Miles  from  Dover, '  aucune  lettre  de  France  n'est 
arrivee  ici— aucune  lettre  d'Angleterre  n'est  passee  k 
France.     De  Ik  vient,  mon  cher,  le  manque  absolu  oil 
je  me  trouvais  d'ordre  du  Gouvernement.     II  faut  nous 
affliger  de  cette  circonstance,  qui  a  plus  qu'on  ne  pent 
croire  inEue  sur  le   sort   reserve    aux   deux   nations.' 
But,  in  fact,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  left 
his  agent  absolutely  without  directions  until  he  announced 
the  outbreak  of  hostihties.     The  force  of  circumstances 
had  now  become  beyond   control.      A  private   letter 
received  by  Mr.  Miles  from  Paris  at  that  time  says : 
'  The  intrigues  of  Chauvehn  have  triumphed ;  all  hopes 
of  peace  are  vanished ;  the  Convention  was  unanimous 
in  its  vote  for  war  against   England;    while   horror, 
silence,  and  despair  mark  each  countenance  of  those 
who  wished  for  peace.     Maret  will  now  return  only  to 
experience  ingratitude  and  disgrace.'     It  is  sufficiently 
apparent  that  the  two  nations  were  allowed  to  drift  into 
conflict.     No  honest  or  sustained  effort  was  ever  made 
either  by  the  French  Executive  or  the  Enghsh  Cabinet 
to  forestall  and  counteract  the  evolution  of  so  direful  a 
calamity.     The  sequel  justifies  the  apphcation  of  the 
text :  *  All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with 
the  sword.'  ^ 

'  *  Le  Brun  and  Chauvelin  contributed  by  their  misrepresentations  and. 
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The  condition  of  France  from  the  moment  when  she 
declared  war  against  Great  Britain  and  Holland  became 
more  and  more  critical.  Her  armies  under  Dumouriez 
and  Custine,  after  their  first  successes  in  Belgium  and 
on  the  Khine,  were  soon  entangled  with  serious  diffi- 
culties ;  the  subsequent  defeat  of  the  former  general 
by  the  Prince  of  Coburg  at  the  battle  of  Neerwinden, 
March  18,  1793,  intensified  the  gravity  of  the  position, 
whilst  bitter  dissensions  between  the  advanced  political 
parties,  the  Girondists  and  the  Montagnards,  paralysed 
all  thought  of  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  Conven- 
tion in  defence  of  the  Eepubhc.  The  capital,  thrown 
into  a  'convulsion  of  despair,'  as  represented  in  a 
private  letter  to  Mr.  Miles  dated  from  Paris  in  that 
same  month,  was  still  further  agitated  by  the  fear  of 
civil  war  or  an  imn;ediate  insurrection  among  the 
inhabitants  of  La  Vendee.     Everywhere  on  the  horizon 

exaggerations  to  fire  the  public  mind  in  France  even  to  phrenzy,  and  they 
are  the  principal  cause  of  war  being  declared  against  Great  Britain  by 
the  National  Convention.'— W.  A.  M. 

'  Pendant  ce  temps,  le  brusque  retour  de  Chauvelin  produisait  k  Paris 
le  r^sultat  qu'apprehendait  son  successeur.  Ce  coup  de  tete  ^tait  digne 
du  reste.  II  devenait  ^  son  insu,  par  cette  derniere  esclandre,  I'auxiliaire 
de  ceux  des  ministres  anglais  qui,  tout  en  d(^sirant  la  guerre,  craignaient 
d'en  prendre  I'initiative.  II  les  mit  pleinement  A  leur  aise  en  contrai- 
gnant,  par  I'exag^ration  du  scandale,  la  Convention  ^  rompre  la  premiere.' 
Ernouf,  p.  129 ;  also  pp.  76,  137. 

The  following  curious  account  of  the  immediate  origin  of  the  outbreak 
was  given  by  Maret  himself,  in  August  1797,  to  Lord  Malmesbury  :^ '  The 
failure  of  his  negotiation,'  he  said, '  could  be  attributed  to  the  then  French 
Government,  who  were  bent  on  that  war ;  that  the  great  and  decisive 
cause  of  the  war  was  quelque  vingtaine  d'individus  marquans  et  en 
place,  qui  moient  joues  a  la  baisse  dans  les  fonds,  et  la  Us  avaient  porU 
la  nation  a  nous  declarer  la  guerre.  Ainsi;  said  he,  '  nous  devons  tons 
nos  malheurs  a  un  principe  d' agiotage.  He  said,  on  his  return  to 
France,  he  was  informed  of  this,  and  was  considered  as  in  possession  of 
so  dangerous  a  secret,  that  they  wanted  first  to  send  him  to  Portugal, 
which  he  refused  ;  then  to  Naples,  which  he  was  forced  to  accept ;  and 
that  he  had  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  his  arrest  and  confinement  were 
settled  and  concerted  at  Paris  before  he  leiV— Malmesbury  Diaries,  1844, 
iii.  502. 
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the  outlook  was  overcast.  Nor  were  the  apprehensions 
delusive.  The  sudden  flight  of  Dumouriez  across  the 
northern  territory  into  the  Austrian  camp,  chased  from 
France  by  his  own  troops  (April  4),  increased  the 
universal  alarm,  and  the  revolt  in  the  western  depart- 
ment was  a  veritable  factor  with  which  the  Convention 
would  have  to  contend  at  an  early  period. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  when  stability  in  the 
governing  power  at  Paris  had  no  existence,  and  when 
the  least  possible  obstruction  could  have  been  exhibited 
against  monarchical  reaction,  that,  on  March  11,  M.  De 
La  Colombe,  commissioned  by  his  fellow-countrymen 
in  the  Auvergne,  communicated  to  Mr.  Miles  an  orga- 
nised plan  for  creating  a  diversion  in  favour  of  a 
counter-revolution  in  the  southern  departments.  M.  De 
La  Colombe,  it  will  be  remembered,  held  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  French  service,  and  was  a  near  relative 
of  Lafayette;  he  had  escaped  from  the  Prussians,  in 
the  previous  August,  to  Antwerp,  and  thence,  before 
emigrating  to  America  as  the  last  resort  in  search  of 
personal  security,  visited  London  for  the  purpose  just 
specified.  This  communication,  in  a  written  form,  was 
immediately  taken  to  the  Foreign  Office  by  Mr.  Miles. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that,  on  certain  specified  conditions, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Cevennes,  Auvergne,  Dauphiny, 
and  the  adjacent  country — including  the  whole  of  five 
departments — were  ready  to  arm,  march  on  Paris,  and 
proclaim  Louis  XYII.  King  of  France;  and,  further, 
the  engagement  was  given  to  equip,  at  their  own 
expense,  from  24,000  to  30,000  men,  with  artillery  and 
ammunition.  The  only  stipulations  annexed  were  that 
Lafayette  and  his  companions  should  be  released  from 
their  captivity,  it  being  intended  that  Lafayette  should 
command  the  Eoyalist  forces,  and  that  the  coalesced 
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powers  should  be  satisfied  witli  the  establishment  in 
France  of  a  limited  monarchy.  The  details  of  this  pro- 
position, made  to  the  English  Government  as  a  prac- 
ticable and  immediate  measure  for  the  restoration  of 
order  and  peace,  will  be  found  under  their  own  date. 
Lord  Grenville  took  no  notice  of  the  proposal. 

The  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  witnessed  the 
continuous  spread  of  disorder  and  terror  in  Paris,  as 
shown  in  the  appointment  of  the  Eevolutionary  Tribunal 
for  the  speedy  disposal  of  suspected  persons,  the 
arraignment  and  acquittal  of  Marat  before  that  arbi- 
trary court,  the  organisation  of  a  committee  of  public 
safety,  the  triumph  of  the  Montagnards  over  their 
political  opponents,  the  waning  power  of  the  Convention 
subordinated  to  exterior  influences — the  insurrectionary 
manifestations  in  the  streets  of  the  capital  (May  31),  the 
final  collapse  of  the  Girondists,  involving  the  arrest  of 
twenty-nine  of  their  deputies  (June  2),  and  the  rapid 
ascendency  of  Eobespierre  and  the  reign  of  terror. 
Such  were  the  disintegrating  forces  at  work  within 
and  around  the  Tuileries.^  In  La  Vendee,  Calvados, 
Brittany,  the  popular  commotion  against  the  Govern- 
ment showed  no  symptoms  of  voluntary  decline,  nor 
could  the  rebellion  in  those  locahties  be  suppressed  by 
any  available  force ;  whilst  further  south,  as  at  Lyons, 
the  courage  of  the  Eoyalists  at  that  critical  moment 
w^as  absolutely  irrepressible. 

M.  De  La  Colombe,  with  twelve  of  his  expatriated 
friends,  all  eager  to  return  and  assist  in  the  restoration 
of  a  limited  monarchy,  as  the  easiest  and  surest  antidote 
for  the  troubles  that  harassed  their  country,  and 
hoping  against  hope  for  the  timely  countenance  of 
Great  Britain,  were  still  in  London ;  and,  realising  how 

^  On    May   10  the   Convention,  abandoning  the   Salle   de   Manege, 
removed  to  a  spacious  hall  within  the  Tuileries  for  its  future  sittings. 
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opportune  was  the  moment  for  action,  souglit  a  second 
time  through  the  mediation  of  Mr.  Miles  to  approach 
and  influence  the  Cabinet.  In  the  memorial  signed 
by  La  Colombe,  July  10,  it  is  maintained  that  the 
military  interference  of  the  Allies  served  only  to  aug- 
ment the  enthusiasm*  of  the  French  soldiers  in  the  de- 
fence '  d'une  liberte  mal  entendue  ; '  and  that,  in  short, 
ni  le  retablissement  de  la  monarchic,  ni  le  retour  de 
I'ordre,  ne  peuvent  s'operer  par  la  force  des  armes 
etrangeres.  L'interieur  pent  seul,  par  un  mouvement 
bien  dirige,  abattre  I'anarchie  et  relever  le  trone.'  It 
was  added  that,  during  the  enforced  absence  of  Lafayette, 
success  in  the  proposed  enterprise  would  be  less  certain  ; 
'  tandis  que  s'il  etait  libre,  si  Ton  avait  cette  preuve  non 
equivoque  k  donner  des  intentions  pacifiques  des  Puis- 
sances, je  reponds  alors,  et  sur  ma  tete,  d'operer  dans  les 
Montagues  d'Auvergne — dont  lui  et  moi  sommes  origi- 
naires — les  Cevennes,  le  Yelay,  le  Gevaudan,  et  le  Lan- 
guedoc,  une  diversion  teUe  que  bientot  on  verrait  le 
Gouvernement  reprendre  en  France  une  nouvelle  force, 
et  les  efforts  des  Anarchistes  aneantis  pour  jamais.' 
This  reiterated  proposal  was  sent  to  the  Treasury  with- 
out success. 

Early  in  September,  Mr.  Pitt  was  informed  that  15,000 
of  the  Mountaineers,  known  to  be  favourable  to  limited 
monarchy,  but  losing  all  heart  in  their  cause,  would  be 
sent  against  Lyons.  Even  after  the  Convention  had 
rallied  its  strength  in  the  south,  and  secured  a  crushing 
victory  over  the  Lyonnais  and  the  Eoyalists  in  Toulon, 
Mr.  Miles  intimated  to  the  Minister  (December  16)  that 
La  Colombe,  instead  of  embarking  for  America,  would, 
at  his  own  expense,  proceed  instantly  to  Auvergne  and 
engage  for  an  army  of  24,000  men  assembhng  and  pro- 
claiming the  child,  or,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  young 
prince,  his  uncle,  Monsieur,  as  King  of  France,  provided 
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that  the  combined  powers  would  consent  to  the  limitation 
of  the  royal  prerogatives.  He  was  '  charged  to  add 
that,  if  such  a  promise  had  been  made  previous  to  the 
siege  of  Lyons,  that  city  would  have  been  saved  from 
destruction,'  Tn  despair  La  Colombe  sailed  for  America. 
It  was,  indeed,  in  this  same  month  of  December  1793 
that  an  expedition  was  sent  under  Lord  Moira  to  sup- 
port the  Vendeens  in  their  struggle  with  the  Convention, 
but,  before  the  succour  could  be  made  available,  the 
Eepublican  forces  under  Kleber  and  Marceau  had  almost 
destroyed  the  Eoyahst  army  in  the  fierce  battles  of  Le 
Mans  and  Savenay.  The  Vendeens  failed  in  their  attempt 
to  possess  Granville,  The  arrival  of  Lord  Moira  had 
been  deferred  too  long.^  At  a  later  period,  too  late  by 
far,  the  Enghsh  Government  moved  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, '  It  has  been  determined,'  Lord  Grenville  informed 
Mr,  Wickham,  June  8, 1795,  '  to  collect  a  pretty  large 
supply  of  military  stores  of  various  kinds  and  attempt 
to  land  this  in  Brittany,  under  the  escort  of  about  three 
thousand  men,  being  the  whole  of  the  emigre  corps  of 
different  descriptions  which  are  now  in  England,'  The 
expedition  to  Quiberon  under  the  command  of  D'Hervilly 
and  Puisaye,  fitted  out  in  British  waters  and  convoyed 
by  British  war  ships,  as  were  the  ^  troops  under  Moira, 
was  conceived  and  planned  after  the  opportunity  for 
success  had  slipped  away ;  and  the  heterogeneous 
assembly  embarked  on  that  ill-contrived  enterprise  was 
annihilated  by  the  Eepublican  battalions  under  Hoche 
in  the  month  of  July,  almost  as  soon  as  it  landed  on 
the  French  coast,^    The  costly  mission  of  Mr,  Wickham, 

^  See  Guerres  des  Vendeens  et  des  CJiouans  contre  la  Bepubliqtie 
franqaise,  tome  iv,  pp,  279-281.     Also  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe,  iii,  375. 

*  '  Mr.  Windham  was  the  man  who  planned  the  Quiberon  expedition, 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  against  his  judgment,  acceded  to  it  in  order  to  preserve  Mr. 
Windham.' — Note  bv  Mr.  Miles. 
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designed  to  promote  a  counter-revolution  at  that  pro- 
crastinated date,  was,  in  like  manner,  barren  of  any- 
practical  results.  About  the  same  time,  August  12, 
Mr.  Windham  consulted  Wickham  on  the  merits  of 
a  memorial  which  an  '  ecclesiastic '  had  presented  to 
him,  '  the  object  of  which  was  to  recommend  the  ex- 
citing of  an  insurrection  in  the  Cevennes.'  It  is  curious 
to  notice  that,  whereas  in  1793  the  proposal  of  La 
Colombe,  which  would  have  placed  Lafayette  in  com- 
mand of  an  enthusiastic  Eoyalist  army  in  the  southern 
departments,  was  not  appreciated,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  in  1795  listened  with  deference  to  an 
analogous  suggestion  from  a  clerical  emigre,  and  with- 
out any  guarantee,  as  it  would  appear,  that  the  people 
of  the  Cevennes,  under  their  altered  circumstances, 
would  or  could  respond  to  the  summons.  The  attempt 
made  by  Austria  at  this  crisis  to  seduce  the  French 
general,  Pichegru,  from  his  allegiance  to  the  Eepublic, 
and  divert  his  troops  towards  the  restoration  of 
monarchy,  whether  justifiable  or  not,  failed  also  as  to 
the  main  object  contemplated.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  then  a  reactionary  movement  among  the  French  in 
favour  of  monarchy.  Bat  the  Eepublic  had  already 
asserted  its  strength.  The  Allies  had  lost  their 
chance.  'It  was  absolutely  indispensable,'  as  Von 
Sybel  writes,  '  if  they  looked  for  aid  from  the  internal 
disturbances  in  France,  to  support  the  opponents  of  the 
Convention,  and  not  to  allow  Lyons  and  La  Vendee  to 
bleed  to  death  unaided.'  This  remark  points  to  the 
year  1793.  '  But  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  London, 
unwilling  to  connect  themselves  with  any  French  party, 
rejected  every  idea  of  this  kind  with  perfect  indifference  ; 
nor  did  they  understand  that  in  this  case  nothing  but 
an  immediate  advance  upon  Paris  and  the  Convention 
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could  save  them.  And  thus  they  gave  the  enemy  time 
and  opportunity  to  develop  an  overwhelming  force  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  fearful  dangers.'  ^  This  was  the 
opinion  held  by  Mr.  Miles  at  the  time  when  the  effect 
of  the  inaction  or  hesitation  of  the  Government  was 
only  too  evident. 

Appalling  events  in  Paris  had  marked  the  closing 
months  of  1793.  It  is  a  terrible  and  painful  story. 
The  deposed  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  removed  from  the 
Temple  to  the  Conciergerie,  August  2,  insulted  as  well  as 
degraded,  was  driven  in  a  cart  to  the  Place  de  la  Ee volu- 
tion, where,  like  her  unfortunate  husband,  she  expired 
under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  October  16.  On  the 
31st  of  the  same  month  the  twenty- two  Deputies  from 
the  Gironde,  arrested  in  June,  were  hurried  to  the 
scaffold.  M.  Poland  died  by  his  ow^n  hand  in  despair. 
Madame  Poland,  Claviere,  and  the  ex-Mayor,  M.  Bailly, 
are  included  in  the  death-roll  of  this  period.  '  Ainsi,  dans 
cet  epouvantable  delire  qui  rendait  suspects  et  le  genie, 
et  la  vertu,  et  le  courage,  tout  ce  qu'il  y  avait  de  plus 
noble,  de  plus  genereux  en  France,  perissait  ou  par  le 
suicide  ou  par  le  fer  des  bourreaux.'  ^  It  was  at  this 
delirious  moment  that  the  Christian  religion  was  publicly 
proscribed  in  Prance,  and  the  worship  of  the  Goddess 
of  Eeason  proclaimed  and  inaugurated  (November  10) 
within  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.^     The  Duke  of 

^  Sybel,  iii.  137.  See  Wickham  Correspondence,  i.  82,  125,  1G5. 
*  Nor  had  the  Government  of  England  shown  any  superabundance  of 
sagacity  or  skill.  How  deplorably  had  it  neglected  to  support  La  Vendee 
and  to  make  use  of  Toulon ! ' — Sybel,  iii.  356. 

*  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  francaise,  par  M,  A.  Thiers,  tome  v. 
p.  170. 

^  '  It  was  observed  a  short  time  ago  by  a  revolutionary  publicist,  in  words 
tlie  terseness  of  which  translation  would  mar,  "  La  Eevolution  demolit 
Dieu,  demolit  tout  le  vieux  monde,  et  une  chose  seule  reste — revolution 
Bcientificxue."  "  Others  may  occuj^y  themselves,  if  they  will,"  said  M.  Paul 
Bert,  "  in  seeldng  a  nostrimi  to  destroy  the  phylloxera ;  be  it  mine  to  find 
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Orleans  had  already  perished,  and  the  death  of  Le  Brun 
is  among  the  last  scenes  enacted  in  this  year.  '  Dans 
un  moment  oil  le  peuple  appelle  la  justice  nationale  sur 
la  tete  de  tons  les  coupables,'  exclaimed  Billaud- 
Varennes,  Deputy  for  Paris,  '  il  est  un  homme  bien 
criminel  que  vos  decrets  n'ont  pas  encore  atteint.  Je 
veux  parler  de  I'ex-ministre  Le  Brun,  de  cet  homme  qui 
nous  a  brouilles  avec  toutes  les  puissances  de  I'Europe,  de 
cet  homme  qui  a  eu  I'impudeur  d'appeler  Dumouriez  un 
grand  homme  apres  sa  trahison.  Si  la  Convention  avait 
ouvert  les  yeux  sur  les  crimes  de  ce  traitre,  il  aurait 
dejk  paye  de  sa  tete  toutes  ses  perfidies.'  ^  Le  Brun,  who 
concealed  himself  under  the  name  of  Lebrasseur  Liegeois 
in  the  house  of  a  friend,  was  discovered  by  the  police, 
arrested,  and  brought  to  the  guillotine  on  December  27. 
But  this  sad  history  need  not  be  pursued  here  in  detail. 
The  Eeign  of  Terror  followed  swiftly  on  the  ostentatious 
avowal  of  atheism,  nor  could  the  subsequent  decree  of 
the  Convention,  acknowledging  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  arrest 
the  advancing  flood  of  cruelty  and  death.  All  personal 
liberty  was  destroyed  or  suspended.  People  were 
brought  up  to  the  tribunals  and  transferred  thence 
direct  to  the  guillotine  in  batches.  Thus  disappeared  the 
notable  individuals — Hebert  (le  Pere  Duchene),  Herault 
de  Sechelles,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Danton,  and,  finalty, 
Eobespierre,  whose  miserable  death  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  July  28,  1794,  brought  this  unparalleled 
tragedy  to  an  end.  '  Envisagee  en  dehors  de  son 
caractere  grandiose  et  fatal,'  said  M.  Ernest  Eenan  in 
his  recent  address  before  the  Academic  Fran^aise,  '  la 

one  that  shall  destroy  the  Christian  religion."  ' — A  Century  of  Bevolution, 
by  William  Samuel  Lilly,  London,  1889. 

'  Le  Departemejit  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  pendant  la  Revolutions 
1787-1804,  par  Fred.  Masson,  Biblioth(5caire  du  Ministero,  pp.  281-283. 
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E^volution  n'est  qu'odieuse  et  horrible.  A  la  surface, 
c'est  une  orgie  sans  iiom.  Les  liommes,  dans  cette 
bataille  etrange,  valent  en  proportion  de  leur  laideur. 
Tout  y  sert,  excepte  le  bon  sens  et  la  moderation.  Les 
fous,  les  incapables,  les  scelerats  y  sont  attires  par  le 
sentiment  instinctif  que  leur  moment  d'etre  utile  est 
venu.  Le  succes  des  journees  de  la  Ee volution  semble 
obtenu  par  la  collaboration  de  tous  les  crimes  et  de 
toutes  les  insanites.  Le  miserable  qui  ne  sait  que  tuer 
a  de  beaux  jours.'  ^ 

During  the  years  1794-1799,  Mr.  Miles  maintained 
his  communication  with  the  Continent,  receiving 
through  the  medium  of  a  variety  of  sources  authentic 
intelligence  from  Paris,  Dunkirk,  and  the  Hague,  also 
from  Vienna,  Florence,  Naples,  Venice,  and  Madrid. 
These  letters,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  will  now 
appear  in  print  for  the  first  time.  Important  intelligence 
so  obtained  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Pitt,  too  often  without 
any  useful  result,  because  the  Minister  was  incredulous 
as  to  foreign  news  whenever  it  was  at  variance  with  his 
hope  or  expectation.  Thus  he  was  advised  that  Spain 
was  veering  round  towards  France  several  weeks  before 
he  could  realise  the  correctness  of  the  information  by 
the  accomplishment  of  the  fact.  The  correspondence 
will  be  found  to  contain  criticisms  on  the  mismanage- 
ment and  calamities  of  the  war —  on  the  respective  cha- 
racters of  Danton  and  Eobespierre,  and  on  the  impolicy 
of  the  European  coahtion  against  the  French  Eepublic. 
Mr.  Miles  had  often  forewarned  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1792-1793, 
of  the  danger  of  attempting  any  such  combination  of 
incompatible  forces.     But  the  object  he  kept  specially 

^  Discours  de  M.  Ernest  Benan,  Reception  de  M.  Jules  Claretie, 
elu  en  remplacement  de  M.  Cuvillier,  Supijlement  au  journal  '  Le 
Temps '  du  22  Fevrier,  1889. 
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in  view  was  the  arrest  of  the  war.     His  natural  aversion 
to  the  shedding  of  blood  was  intense.     He  insisted  that 
all  wars,  except  for  self-protection,  were  impolitic,  inde- 
fensible, and  criminal.     Hence,  as  the  correspondence 
shows,  he  sought  to  bring  private  influence  to  bear  on 
Danton  and  Eobespierre,  and  was  sanguine  enough  to 
hope  that,  considering  the  difficulties  with  which  France 
was  then  beset,  the  Convention  might  be  induced  to  take 
the  initiative  and  propose  to  the  British  Government 
overtures  in  the  direction  of  a  general  peace.     His  efforts 
were  not  unknown  to  the  Cabinet.  The  Abbe  Noel,  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  from  the  French  Eepublic  at  Venice, 
was  the  medium  through  which  this  pacific  attempt  was 
hazarded.     Later  on  he  is  found  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  M.  Barthelemy,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
Bale.      Several  letters   passed   on   this  occasion.      An 
opening  for  negotiation  seemed  probable.    In  December 
1794   Barthelemy  replied  as  follows:  'La  Convention 
est  prete  k  recevoir  des  propositions  pour  la  paix,  pourvu 
qu'elles  soient  convenables  k  la  dignite,  a  la  surete  et 
aux  interets  de  la  Eepublique  fran^aise.'     It  was  by  the 
express  order  of  the  Convention  that  the  above  note 
was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Miles  from  Bale,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  would  be  placed  under  the  eyes  of  the 
English  Government.     It  was  entirely  disregarded  by 
Lord  GrenviHe  and  Mr.  Pitt.     The  laudable   hope  so 
warmly  cherished  was  but  a  momentary  illusion.     '  In 
March  1795,'  Mr.  Miles  remarks,    '  I  received  an  as- 
surance from  a  person  in  power  at  Paris  that  I  must 
no  longer  hope  for  peace  ;  that  France  was  resolved, 
under  the  persuasion  that  the  rancour  of  this  country 
was  inextinguishable,  to  prosecute  the  war  until  Great 
Britain  was  crushed,  and  that  she  would  shut  us  out 
from  the  Elbe  and  the  Mediterranean.     The  person  to 
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whom  I  allude  is  the  Abbe  Sieyes.'  ^  The  conviction, 
however,  remained  that,  if  the  British  Cabinet  had 
favourably  regarded  the  conciliatory  message  sent 
through  M.  Barthelemy,  peace  might  have  ensued  from 
immediate  action.^  The  missions  of  Lord  Malmesbury — 
Paris,  October  1796,  and  Lisle,  July-September  1797 
— did  indeed  signally  fail,  as  did  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Wickham,  for  they  had  been  conceived  or  organised  too 
late  for  any  successful  issue.  The  military  power  of 
France  was  then  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  Directory,^ 
elated  by  the  victories  of  its  armies,  demanded  more 
from  Eniijland  than  could  be  conceded. 

'  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune  : 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  lives 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries.' 

Mr.  Miles  now  foresaw  a  protracted  struggle  dis- 
astrous alike  to  all  engaged,  and  he  deplored  the  enor- 
mous sacrifices  that  would  be  demanded  in  life  and 
treasure.  His  recoil,  as  it  were,  from  the  vision  of 
'  garments  rolled  in  blood,'  is  conspicuous  throughout 
his  writings  at  this  anxious  period ;  and,  conscious  that 
he  could  not  serve  the  cause  of  humanity  or  the  interests 
of  his  country  by  any  further  political  exertions — dis- 
satisfied and  disheartened,  he  resolved  to  withdraw  from 
the  immediate  arena  and  agitations  of  public  life.  His 
early  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Pitt,  1784-1790,  was 
rapidly  on  the  wane.  He  could  place  no  reliance 
on  the  Government.     It  was  suggested  that  he  should 

^  MS.  note  by  Mr.  Miles. 

"^  '  I  am  certain  that,  from  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  contest,  you 
must  feel  regret  at  having  declined  the  overture  to  peace  which  M,  Bar- 
thelemy transmitted  to  me  by  direction  of  the  Convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  communicated  to  you.' — Miles  to  Pitt,  May  18,  1797. 

*  The  Directory,  which  superseded  the  National  Convention,  was 
installed,  October  27,  1795. 
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now  give  support  to  Fox.  But  he  also  distrusted  the 
Opposition.  He  adhered,  therefore,  for  some  time  longer 
to  the  actual  Administration,  and,  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  admirers  of  Fox,  was  careful  to  justify  rather  than 
depreciate  Pitt.  '  I  do  not  despair  of  making  you  a 
convert  to  the  opinion  I  have  uniformly  supported,'  he 
wrote  to  Sheridan,  '  namely,  that  Mr.  Pitt  could  not 
have  avoided  hostilities  but  on  terms  at  once  dangerous 
and  dishonourable.  With  respect  to  the  conduct  and 
lately  avowed  object  of  the  war,  the  difference  in  opinion 
between  us,  if  any,  cannot  be  great.'  At  the  close  of 
the  year  1795  he  left  London,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  century  resided  at  Froyle,  near  Alton,  in  Hamp- 
shire. It  was  sheer  vexation  at  the  untoward  course  of 
events  that  drove  him  into  the  country.  '  You  are  not 
the  only  man,'  he  observed  to  the  member  for  Bridport, 
*that  is  in  possession  of  my  sentiments  respecting  the 
King's  servants,  nor  are  the  King's  servants  ignorant  of 
the  conviction  I  feel  of  their  incapacity  to  govern  the 
country,  nor  of  my  severe  condemnation  of  the  prin- 
ciples they  have  manifested  both  in  respect  to  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs.  The  printer  of  the  '  Times '  has  three  or 
four  letters  on  this  subject,  much  stronger  than  any 
you  have  written  to  me,  in  answer  to  repeated  applica- 
tions that  I  would  come  forward  with  my  pen  in  support 
of  measures  proposed  by  Government.  My  friends, 
Erskine  and  Aust — the  latter  of  whom  was  displaced  to 
make  room  for  Mr.  Canning — and  Stephen  Eolleston, 
who  is  related  to  Fox,  have  volumes  of  my  letters 
explanatory  of  my  resolve  to  keep  aloof  at  present  from 
politics,'  ^ 

1  Letter  to  Mr.  Charles  Sturt,  February  22,  1798.  Mr.  Henry  Gerard 
Sturt,  grandson  of  Charles  Sturt,  was  created  Lord  AUngton  of  Crichel 
January  15,  1876. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Miles  published  as  follows : — '  An  Exculpation 

VOL.    \.  11 
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In  the  spring  of  1800  Mr.  Miles  returned  to  town, 
and,  resuming  his  position  among  hterary  and  political 
men,  showed  no  abatement  of  interest  in  the  progress 
of  public  affairs.  Early  in  1801  it  was  considered 
possible  that  corn  might  be  imported  from  Brabant,  and, 
for  this  purpose,  he  was  to  proceed  to  Paris  to  obtain 
the  necessary  permission,  whilst  Mr.  Garland,  member 
for  Poole,  was  to  undertake  the  commercial  part  of  the 
transaction.  No  objection  whatever  arose  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  in  Paris.  '  I  have  been  assured  by 
Talleyrand,'  Lafayette  wrote  to  Mr.  Miles,  '  that  he 
never  conceived,  nor  did  he  ever  express,  an  objection 
to  your  coming  over  to  France.  The  Minister  told  me 
that  M.  Otto  had  his  powers  to  settle  passport  matters 
in  London,  and  you  will  find  in  him  the  disposition  to 
which  you  are  so  well  entitled.'  But  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned  from  an  apprehension  that,  possibly, 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Miles  in  the  French  capital  at  this 
juncture  might  be  interpreted  as  a  tentative  mission 
under  the  direction  of  the  English  Cabinet.  The  letters 
will  give  further  particulars.  In  February  of  this  j'-ear 
Mr.  Pitt  withdrew  temporarily  from  office,  and  was 
succeeded  as  Prime  Minister  by  Mr.  Addington, 

It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Miles,  in  1795,  published 

of  M.  de  Lafayette  from  the  Charges  unjustly  advanced  and  indecently 
urged  against  him  by  Mr.  Burke  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March 
17,  1794 ;  '  '  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  ; '  '  The  Author  of  the  Letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  vindicated  from  the  Charges  of  Democracy, 
London,  1794;  'Letter  to  Earl  Stanhope,'  London,  1794;  'Letter  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  a  Second  Application  to  Parliament  to  discharge  Debts 
wantonly  contracted  since  May  1787,'  London,  1795  (this  publication  passed 
through  thirteen  editions  under  the  signature  of  '  Neptune  ') ;  '  Letter  to 
Henry  Duncombe,  Esq.,  Member  for  the  County  of  York,  on  the  subject  of 
the  very  extraordinary  Pamphlet  lately  addressed  by  Mr.  Burke  to  a  noble 
Lord,'  London,  1796 ;  'A  Vindication  of  M.  de  Lafayette  from  the  Libellous 
Aspersions  of  the  Eight  Honourable  Edmund  Burke,'  London,  1796  ;  and 
'  Authentic  Correspondence  with  M.  Le  Bnm,  the  French  Minister,  and 
others,  to  February,  1793,'  London,  1796. 
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a  letter  addressed  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  subject 
of  the  debts  contracted  by  his  Eoyal  Highness  since  1787- 
The  rumour  became  current  that  the  Minister  had  sug- 
gested this  publication.  Mr.  Eose  had  already  been 
urgent  in  pressing  for  an  authoritative  denial  of  the  un- 
founded charge.  '  On  Mr.  Pitt  being  accused  of  having 
employed  me  to  run  the  Prince  down,'  Mr.  Miles  ob- 
serves, '  I  desired  Sir  John  Morshead  and  Lord  Moira 
to  assure  the  Prince  that  Mr.  Pitt  knew  nothing  of 
my  intention  of  writing  the  letter,  or  of  my  being  the 
author,  until  all  the  world  knew  it,  which  was  when  the 
eighth  edition  was  on  sale.'  ^  The  discussion  terminated 
as  follows : — 

Mr.  Miles  to  Lord  Moira 

May  18,  1801 

I  beg  you  to  be  persuaded  that  I  am  fully  sensible 
of  your  Lordship's  great  kindness  in  mentioning  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  the  impression  under  which  the  letter 
addressed  to  him  in  1795  was  written.  I  felt  it  due  to 
my  own  character  to  rescue  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  imputation 
involved  in  the  slander  that  he  had  employed  me  to 
degrade  the  Heir-Apparent  in  public  opinion.  Even 
if  the  Minister  had  been  disposed  to  stab  the  Prince 
through  the  agency  of  the  pen,  I  am  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  whom  he  would  have  hazarded  such  a  proposal. 
You  have  already  been  informed  of  my  motives  for 
writing  the  letter.  You  know  the  impulse  under  which 
it  was  written,  and  that  neither  Mr.  Pitt  nor  any  one 
connected  with  his  Administration  were  apprised, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  my  intentions.  My  motives 
were  pure,  however  intemperate  my  manner  may  have 

'  '  Some  very  curious  anecdotes  respecting  the  Letter  addressed  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  will  be  found  among  my  MS.  papers,  selected  and  noted 
as  such.' — MS.  note  by  Mr.  Miles. 
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been,  and  his  Eoyal  Highness  has  rendered  me  in  this 
instance  the  justice  I  deserve.  The  gracious  message 
which  the  Prince  has  condescended  to  transmit  to  me 
through  your  Lordship  has  made  an  impression  on  my 
mind  not  easily  to  be  effaced  ;  and  the  assurance  that  he 
harbours  no  unkind  feehng  on  account  of  the  severity 
of  my  remarks  on  his  conduct  has  given  an  earnest  of 
what  may  be  expected  from  a  mind  generous  enough  to 
take  no  offence  at  well-meant  admonition,  and  to  pardon 
in  its  own  warmth — to  use  his  own  expression — the 
warmth  of  others. 

On  October  1,  1801,  the  preliminaries  for  the  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  between  France  and  England  were 
signed  in  London,  and  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  or 
rather  the  truce,  was  completed  at  Amiens  on  March 
27,  3  802.  During  the  negotiation,  Mr.  Miles  forwarded 
to  Lord  Hawkesbury  some  interesting  notices  connected 
with  the  Newfoundland  fishery.  These  papers  are  pro- 
duced in  their  proper  place.  Among  the  foreign  com- 
plications that  embarrassed  the  English  Government  was 
the  political  position  of  Malta.  In  the  spring  of  1802 
a  deputation  of  gentlemen  arrived  in  London  from  the 
islands  of  Malta  and  Gozo,  the  object  being  to  secure 
the  friendship  and  assistance  of  Great  Britain.  Some 
interesting  details  on  this  question  appear  under  their 
respective  dates.  At  this  period  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
who  had  overthrown  the  Directory  on  the  famous  day  of 
November  9,  1799 — 18  Brumaire,  anVIII. — and  named 
himself  First  Consul,  had  attained  a  military  position 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.^ 

Among   domestic   questions  Parhamentary   reform 

^  On  the  resumption  of  hostilities  in  the  summer  of  1803,  and  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  British  retention  of  Malta,  see  '  England  and 
Napoleon  in  1803]  being  the  Despatches  of  Lord  Whitworth  and  others,' 
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continued  to  agitate  the  public  mind.     The  following 
letter  explains  the  position  in  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Sturt  to  Mr.  Miles 

Crichel,  Dorset :  November  29,  1801 

I  arrived  last  night  after  some  days  of  fatigue  and 
worry,  and  I  mean  to  return  next  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day. I  am  quite  safe.  To  talk  of  the  independence  of 
Parliament  is  too  absurd  when  we  recollect  how  we  are 
elected.  We  purchase  our  seats  as  you  do  your  beef 
and  mutton.  It  is  lamentable — it  is  an  evil  that  has 
brought  our  calamities  upon  us.  God  bless  you,  my 
worthy,  my  honest  friend,  and  may  you  live  to  see 
reform — may  you  be  one  of  the  leading  instruments  to 
bring  it  about,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  the  country 
cannot  be  saved  without  it.  But  the  opposition  of 
vested  interests  will  occasion  a  struggle  and  delay. 

In  1803  Mr.  Miles  again  sought  retirement,  and  for 
the  next  three  years  resided  at  Brownsea  Castle,  situate 
on  an  island  about  five  miles  in  circumference  near 
Poole,  the  property  of  Mr.  Charles  Sturt,  who,  during  an 
absence  on  the  Continent,  had  placed  it  at  his  service. 
'  I  consider  myself  your  deputy,'  he  wrote  to  his  friend, 
'  and,  as  Lord  of  Brownsea  et  Roi  de  lapins,  I  would  not 
exchange  this  delegated  sceptre  for  the  acquired  diadem 
of  Bonaparte.  He  is  welcome  to  his  sovereignty  ;  all  I 
covet  is  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  retain  mine  and  left 
to  enjoy  it  in  repose.  So  much  for  the  reveries  of  your 
Viceroy,  which,  whether  they  are  sane  or  insane,  are  the 
reveries  of  an  honest  man,  who  loves  his  country,  and 
prefers  peace  to  war.  Would  to  God  that  he  could  in- 
edited  by  Oscar  Browning,  London,  1887,  pp.  78,  79,  &c.  A  copy  of  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  will  be  foimd  in  Cobbett's  Political  Register,  i.  323^ 
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fuse  similar  sentiments  into  the  bosoms  of  all  mankind  ! ' 
This  same  year  Mr.  Sturt  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  France.^ 

Mr.  Miles,  who  had  been  a  widower  since  May  1792, 
now  married  Harriet,  daughter  of  Mr.  Watkinson,  solici- 
tor, Bristol;  her  mother  being  a  first  cousin,  on  the 
maternal  side,  of  Hannah  More.  She  was  educated  at 
the  establishment  of  the  Misses  Mills,  Park  Street,  Bristol. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  Selina  Mills  married  Zachary 
Macaulay,  and  became  the  mother  of  the  future  Lord 
Macaulay. 

In  April  1804,  Mr.  Pitt  received  his  Majesty's  com- 
mands to  form  a  new  Administration.  During  this  year 
Mr.  Miles  published  '  A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Wycombe 
on  the  present  state  of  Ireland,'  in  which  were  advocated 
religious  toleration,  impartiality  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws  as  applied  to  the  Irish  people,  and  that  '  the 
Catholic  laity  should  be  released  from  the  offensive  and 
intolerable  burden  of  supporting  two  churches.'  Mr. 
Erskine,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this  pamphlet, 
wrote  :  '  Your  subject  is  deeply  interesting,  and  you  have 
treated  it  with  your  usual  ability,  and  with  the  most 
obvious  good  intention.  Alas,  poor  Ireland  !  I  see  nothing 
good  approaching  her.  Mr.  Pitt  has  given  himself  up 
unconditionally,  I  suppose,  to  the  King,  and  his  Majesty's 
opinions  militate  against  the  only  redress  for  that  un- 
happy country.'  The  tranquil  life  at  Brownsea  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  January 
23,  1806.  In  the  previous  year  Mr.  Addington  had 
been  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Sidmouth. 

*  Mr.  Talbot,  writing  to  Lord  Whitworth,  May  30,  1803,  in  allusion  to 
his  own  arrest  at  St.  Denis,  says  :  '  The  same  soldier  conducted  Mr. 
Charles  Sturt  as  a  prisoner,  whom,  he  informed  me  on  his  return,  he  had 
deposited  in  the  Temple.' — WJiihvortJi  Despatches,  London,  1887.  In 
1806  Mr.  Miles  appealed  to  the  Foreign  Office,  Paris,  for  the  release  of 
Mr.  Sturt  on  parole. 
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The  preceding  pages  have  shown  that  Mr.  Mile?, 
who,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  had  warmly- 
supported  Mr.  Pitt  from  1784  to  1793,  held,  from  179*3 
to  1806,  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  administrative  genius 
of  the  Minister.  '  The  tide  on  which  Mr.  Pitt's  fortunes 
were  embarked,'  he  wrote  in  1796,  '  flowed  rapidly  and 
triumphantly.  It  was,  indeed,  a  most  full  and  glorious 
sea ;  and,  if  he  had  taken  the  current  as  it  served,  he 
would  have  saved  his  ventures ;  but,  harassed  and 
assailed  by  faction  at  home,  and  little  versed  in  foreign 
politics,  he  was  compelled  to  follow^  as  he  was  led  in  all 
matters  that  related  to  the  latter,  while  his  whole  strength, 
vigour,  and  attention  were  necessarily  engaged  to  defend 
his  wise  and  beneficent  measures  of  domestic  pohty 
from  the  artful  attacks  of  his  angry  and  disappointed 
opponents.  But  for  the  fatal  troubles  that  broke  out  in 
France,  and  shook  the  repose  of  nations,  Mr.  Pitt  would 
have  continued  the  idol  of  his  country  and  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world ;  but  his  inexperience,  or  rather  his 
ignorance  of  the  Continent  and  its  people,  rendered  it 
an  easy  matter  to  impose  upon  his  understanding  and 
mislead  his  judgment.'  ^  Mr.  Miles  insisted  that,  although 
the  Convention  and  the  Executive  Power  in  Paris  were 
alone  responsible  for  the  course  of  events  which,  sub- 
sequent to  August  10,  1792,  led  to  the  declaration  of 
war  against  England,  February  1,  1793,  the  Cabinet  of 
St.  James — if  it  had  only  discerned  the  imminent  peril 

'  AutJientic  Correspondence  with  Le  Brun,  de.,  p.  130.  '  And  now 
came  the  French  Eevolution.  This  was  a  new  event ;  the  old  routine  of 
reasoning,  the  comtaon  trade  of  politics,  were  to  become  obsolete.  Mr. 
Pitt  appeared  wholly  unprepared  for  it ;  half  favouring,  half  condemning, 
ignorant  of  what  he  favoured  and  why  he  condemned,  he  neither  dis- 
played the  honest  enthusiasm  and  fixed  principle  of  Mr.  Fox  nor'  the 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  general  nature  of  man,  and  the  consequent 
prescience  of  Mr.  Burke.' — Essays  on  his  ovm  Times,  by  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  London,  1850,  ii.  325. 
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of  the  situation— might,  in  1790-1791,  have  so  far 
controlled  the  French  Eevolution  as  to  have  prevented 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  everywhere  in  Europe ;  and 
he  attributed  the  disregard  for  an  amicable  policy  to 
the  intense  passion  for  political  power  that  was  wont  to 
overrule  the  better  judgment  and  the  peaceful  aspira- 
tions of  Mr.  Pitt.  '  I  call  to  mind,'  he  observed  to  Lord 
Lansdowne, '  the  peals  I  incessantly  rang  in  the  Minister's 
ears  from  17 90  to  1793.  I  foresaw  and  forewarned  him 
in  all  my  correspondence  with  him  from  Paris  what  the 
result  would  be  of  a  war  with  France.  Events  have 
verified  my  predictions.  But  Mr.  Pitt  preferred  war,  or 
rather,  on  being  required  in  1791  to  war  with  France 
or  resign,  he  preferred  to  retain  his  place,  and  thereby 
sacrificed  his  own  opinion.'^  Two  years  later  the  above 
statement,  as  communicated  in  a  private  letter,  was  re- 
iterated through  a  public  channel :  '  I  speak  from  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  circumstance  ;  and,  as  those 
who  had  a  share  in  giving  that  mischievous  advice,  and 
those  who  were  concerned  in  communicating  to  the 
Minister  the  alternative  of  war  with  France  or  resigna- 
tion, are  yet  in  existence,  I  dare  them  to  deny  the  fact. 
At  the  period  when  it  was  intimated  to  Mr.  Pitt  that  lie 
must  war  with  France  or  resign,  the  French  Eevolution 
was  in  its  cradle ;  it  had  scarcely  peeped  over  the 
boulevards  at  Paris  ;  and  Mirabeau,  the  ablest  of  its 
leaders,  the  most  likely  to  look  beyond  the  Ehine,  the 
Channel,  or  the  Pyrenees,  and  whose  mind  was  as  com- 
prehensive  as  it  was  enterprising,  was  decidedly  for 

^  Letter  from  Mr.  Miles  to  the  Marqnis  of  Lansdowne,  dated  Brownsea, 
January  3,  1806.  '  Mr.  Pitt  preferred  flinging  his  country  into  a  contest, 
which  he  and  his  great  antagonist  by  uniting  their  forces  might  have  pre- 
vented ;  but  then  he  must  also  have  shared  with  Mr.  Fox  the  power  which 
he  was  determined  to  enjoy  alone  and  supreme.' — Brougham's  Statesmen 
of  George  III.,  quoted  by  Cobden  in  his  Three  Letters. 
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preserving,  if  I  may  use  the  diplomatic  jargon  of  Lord 
Grenville,  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity.  As  Mirabeau 
swayed  public  opinion  in  France  and  was  hailed  for  the 
moment  as  one  of  her  deliverers,  he  aimed,  and  I  speak 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  being  then  on  the  spot, 
and  in  the  habit  of  daily  intercourse  with  him,  to  pre- 
serve peace,  and  to  avoid  everything,  even  in  public 
debate,  that  might  give  offence  to  foreign  powers. 
Consequently  the  intimation  to  war  or  resign  was  made 
to  Mr.  Pitt  before  any  umbrage  could  possibly  have 
been  given  to  our  Government.'  ^ 

The  new  Cabinet  ^  had  not  been  long  settled  before 
Lord  Moira  proposed  to  Mr.  Fox  that,  from  the  grave 
importance  attached  to  the  critical  situation  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Mr.  Miles  should  be  sent  as  Consul-General  to 
Corfu.  This  occurred  on  his  arrival  in  town  from 
Brownsea  in  May  1806.  Such  an  arrangement  was 
considered  opportune  for  his  immediate  return  to  public 
employment.  The  illness  of  Mr.  Fox,  however,  retarded 
the  efforts  of  Lord  Moira,  and,  on  the  decease  of  the 

^  Letter  to  his  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  W.  A.  Miles, 
London,  1808,  p.  132.  '  In  1791,  Mr.  Pitt  received  a  message  from  the 
King  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  that  he  must  war  with  France  or  resign,  and 
Lord  Moira  was  actually  sent  for  express  to  town  in  order  to  be  at  the 
head  of  a  new  Administration  had  Mr.  Pitt  resigned.' — MS.  note  by  Mr. 
Miles.     See  Letter  from  Miles  to  Sturt,  December  8,  1795. 

^  The  Cabinet,  known  as  '  All  Talents,'  was'composed  as  follows  : 

Lord  Erskine      .     .     Lord  Chancellor. 

Earl  FitzwiUiam     .     President  of  the  Council. 

Viscoimt  Sidmouth     Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Lord  Grenville   .     .     First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Lord  Howick      .     .     First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Earl  Moira     .     .     .     Master- General  of  the  Ordnance. 

Earl  Spencer       .     .     Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs. 

Mr.  Fox     ....     Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Windham     .     .     Secretary  at  War. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  .     Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Lord  EUenborough      Chief  Justice,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
— Annual  Register,  1806. 
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Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  September  13,  less  than 
eight  months  after  the  death  of  Pitt,  the  appointment 
to  Corfu  was  abandoned. 

On  November  28,  Mr.  Miles  wrote  the  following 
minute  :  '  I  am  just  returned  from  a  conference  with 
Lord  Moira.  An  infatuation  as  deplorable  as  it  is  in- 
comprehensible yet  pervades  our  Councils.  A  proposi- 
tion was  made  to  me  so  very  impracticable  that  I  now 
almost  despair  of  our  country  being  rescued  from  its 
difficulties.  We  yet  look  for  salvation  from  the  Conti- 
nent. What  could  not  be  accomplished  by  immense 
and  well-appointed  armies  of  kingdoms  we  vainly  expect 
may  be  produced  by  miserable  insurrections  in  small 
provinces  kept  in  subjection  by  well-discijjlined  garrisons 
in  towns  strongly  fortified.  We  think  France  is  drained 
of  men.  I  told  Lord  Moira  that  he  was  mistaken.  And 
I  conjured  him  to  be  assured  that  no  insurrection  of  any 
avail  to  Europe  could  possibly  take  place  in  Liege  or 
Brabant,  unless,  indeed,  Holland  would  set  an  example 
and  be  enabled  to  expel  Bonaparte,  or  that  a  general 
revolt  in  France,  fatigued  by  perpetual  war,  should  be 
brought  about.  Measures  might  have  been  taken  during 
the  short  interval  of  peace.  We  ill  emjDloyed  that  in- 
terval. We  have  been  as  lavish  of  our  time  as  of  our 
means,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  opportunity  of  doing 
anything  on  the  Continent  is  lost.  Advice  was  thrown 
away  upon  Lord  Hawkesbury,  who  then  held  the  foreign 
seals.  He  still  remembers  the  severity  with  which  I  had 
arraigned  and  reprobated  the  pernicious  influence  of  his 
father  behind  the  throne.  I  declined  the  mission  pro- 
posed to  me  this  day  by  Lord  Moira.  He  desired  to  see 
me  on  Tuesday,  saying  that  he  would  ask  Mr.  Windham 
to  place  me  where  I  could  be  useful  to  my  country. 
Knowing  what  I  know,  and  seeing  what  I  see,  I  am  not 
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very  desirous  of  being  employed,  and,  if  I  were,  common 
sense  would  forbid  my  being  sanguine.  These  men 
have  not  the  special  talent  necessary  to  save  the  country 
at  the  point  she  has  now  reached.' 

Not  a  week  seems  to  have  passed  without  some 
contribution  from  his  pen  appearing  in  the  London 
newspapers,  either  as  leading  articles  or  as  corre- 
spondence, under  the  signatures  of  '  Hampden,'  '  Copo- 
nius,'  '  Eegulus,'  '  Obadiah,' '  Tiberius  Gracchus,'  '  Civis,' 
'  Amicus  Justicise,'  &c.  The  '  Independent  Whig,' 
whose  columns  in  some  instances  are  almost  entirely 
filled  with  his  writings,  reproduced  at  this  time  the 
'  Letters  addressed  by  "  Neptune "  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Parliamentary  Eeform,'  which  he  first 
published  through  the  'Morning  Post'  in  1785.-^  A 
series  of  letters  appear  from  the  same  hand  on  the 
Westminster  election,  in  favour  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 
The  '  Statesman '  also  shows  the  activity  of  his  pen  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  this  century.  Nor  was  he  less 
occupied  in  his  private  correspondence  with  influential 
men.  Many  letters  passed  at  this  time  between  Lord 
Moira  and  himself  on  foreign  politics — as,  for  example, 
on  the  affairs  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  including  the 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen — and  on  the  intentions 
and  progress  of  Bonaparte.  Either  through  the  one 
channel  or  the  other,  the  mismanagement,  as  he  thought, 
of  public  affairs  was  often  minutely  criticised. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Cabinet,  March  1807,  in 

*  *  In  consequence  of  the  letters  of  "  Neptune,"  which  we  have  repub- 
lished in  our  paper,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  have  been  induced  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Miles,  who  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  author  of  them, 
from  the  respect  that  we  cannot  but  feel  for  a  gentleman  who  has  so  ably 
distinguished  himself,  it  has  been  very  currently  reported,  during  the  last 
week,  that  Mr.  Miles  has  some  connection  with  this  paper.  We  notice 
the  report  only  to  give  it  the  most  flat  contradiction.' — The  Independent 
Whiff,  May  17,  1806. 
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which  Mr.  Canning  held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
the  *  Independent  Whig '  gave  the  following  announce- 
ment :  'We  hear  that  Mr.  Miles  has  arrived  in  town  to 
be  sent  on  an  important  foreign  mission  to  the  Continent. 
We  wish  it  may  be  so,  for  we  believe  him  to  be  very- 
capable  ;  but  we  rather  suspect  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  with  his  powerful  pen  the  pretensions  of  the 
present  junto  to  the  situation  they  have  wriggled  them- 
selves into  by  intrigue.  Estimating  as  we  do  the  talents 
and  manly  conduct  which  Mr.  Miles  has  in  all  his  publi- 
cations displayed,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  him  fall  in 
public  opinion,  and  forfeit  the  character  he  has  long 
since  established  in  the  world  as  an  honest  and  indepen- 
dent man — a  friend  to  his  country  and  to  liberty — by  his 
upholding  an  unprincipled  faction.'  The  suspicions  of 
the  editor  of  this  journal  were  ill  founded.  Mr.  Miles, 
who  through  the  whole  of  his  pohtical  career  had  de- 
clined to  be  bound  by  party  ties  or  to  be  associated 
with  intrigues,  would  have  accepted,  as  a  harbinger 
of  peace,  a  mission  on  the  Continent  from  Canning 
as  readily  as  from  Fox,  provided  only  that  its  object 
was  to  terminate  hostihties ;  but  in  other  respects  his 
'  powerful  pen '  was  directed  rather  against  than  in 
favour  of  the  Administration  then  recently  constituted. 
The  efforts  of  Lord  Moira  to  have  him  employed  on  the 
Continent  were  indefatigable.  The  question  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  soon  afterwards 
it  was  arranged  that  his  Eoyal  Highness  would  receive 
Mr.  Miles  at  a  private  audience. 

Lord  Moira  to  Mr.  Miles 

July  3,  1807 

If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  meet  me  at  Carlton 
House  a  little  before  one  to-morrow,  I  shall  have  the 
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pleasure  of  presenting  you  to  the  Prince,  and  in  the 
meantime  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c. 

It  was  the  expectation  that  he  would  be  sent  in  a 
public  character  to  initiate  on  the  Continent  disposi- 
tions favourable  to  peace  that  had  brought  Mr.  Miles  to 
the  metropolis;  his  occupation  as  a  political  contributor 
to  the  public  journals  was  mere  pastime ;  but  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  seem  to  have  been  insurmountable 
so  long  as  the  Administration  then  in  office  existed.  In 
1808  he  published  'A  Letter  to  his  Eoyal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Prospect 
before  him' — a  pamphlet  of  264  pages,  in  which  the 
policy  of  England  from  1791  is  considered  at  some 
length. 

Towards  the  close  of  1810  the  mental  trouble  that 
had  afflicted  the  King  in  1788  returned,  and  the  Minister, 
Mr.  Perceval,  brought  the  embarrassing  circumstance 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  In  January 
1811  a  bill  was  passed  assigning  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
the  title  of  Prince  Eegent,  who,  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
formalities  were  completed  (February  6),  assumed  the 
functions  of  the  sovereign.  It  was  at  once  anticipated 
that,  as  the  Prince  had  associated  himself  with  the  Whig 
party,  the  Tories  would  be  replaced  by  a  new  Adminis- 
tration. On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Perceval  was  retained 
in  power.  The  Opposition,  disappointed  at  the  apparent 
slight  of  Lord  Moira,  manifested  considerable  trouble 
and  displeasure,  especially  those  members  of  the  party 
who  were  expecting  to  benefit  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ministry.  About  the  same  time.  Lord  Wellesley  resigned 
his  office  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  want  of  energy  or  the  hesi- 
tation shown  by  the  Perceval  Cabinet  in  the  conduct 
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of  the  Peninsular  war.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Castlereagh.  .The  question  of  the  political  emanci- 
pation of  Catholics  was  also  now  being  agitated.  On 
May  11,  1812,  Mr.  Perceval  was  assassinated  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons — shot  through  the 
heart  by  a  man  named  BeUingham,  and  soon  afterwards 
expired.  The  death  of  Perceval  was  followed  by  some 
embarrassment.  Lord  Wellesley  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  form  a  Cabinet.  The  Eegent  then  empowered  Lord 
Moira  to  reconstitute  the  Whig  Ministry.  But,  as  the 
result  of  certain  disputes,  it  was  finally  arranged  that 
Lord  Liverpool  should  be  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
whilst  Lord  Castlereagh  resumed  his  post  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  Lord  Moira  was  appointed  Governor-General  of 
India.  This  brief  notice  of  the  unsettled  state  of  public 
affairs  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  certain  events  as  un- 
folded in  the  correspondence  now  published. 

Mr.  Miles  abandoned  the  long-cherished  hope  that 
he  would  be  sent  to  the  Continent  on  a  pacific  mission, 
a  hope  which  would  have  been  realised  if  Lord  Moira 
had  returned  to  political  power.  Public  employment 
under  Lord  Liverpool  was  so  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, that  he  retired  finally  to  Hythe,  a  secluded  spot 
on  the  margin  of  the  Southampton  Water,  and  not 
far  from  the  borders  of  the  New  Forest.  There  his 
family  had  already  resided  during  the  last  few  years. 
He  maintained  as  active  a  correspondence  as  ever  on 
the  momentous  events  of  the  day ;  Whitbread,  Waith- 
man,  and  Wood  being  now  prominent  among  the  poli- 
ticians whom  he  knew  and  esteemed.^     The  personal 


^  Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread,  M.P.  for  Bedford ;  Mr.  Robert  Waithman, 
Alderman,  and  M.P.  for  the  City  of  London  in  1819 ;  and  Sir  Matthew 
Wood,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1815  and  1816,  and  M.P.  for  the  City  in 
1817. 
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friendship  of  Lord  Moira,  as  appears  from  the  following 
letters,  was  now  directed  towards  the  private  interests 
of  Mr.  Miles  as  the  only  channel  left  through  which  he 
could  manifest  his  regard. 

Lord  Moira  to  Mr.  Miles 

London  :  December  28,  1812 

I  have  applied  to  the  India  Directors  in  favour  of 
3^our  eldest  son.  Whether  I  can  get  a  writership  for 
him  is  very  doubtful.  But  apprize  me,  in  case  I  should 
find  it  in  my  power,  if  you  would  like  it  for  him.  I  do 
not  give  up  hopes  of  getting  you  employed. 

Ministers  have  really  deluded  themselves  to  such  a 
degree  with  the  notion  that  Bonaparte's  army  was 
annihilated,  and  himself  devoid  of  all  chance  to  escape, 
as  to  have  thought  it  superfluous  to  take  any  ulterior 
measures.  I  believe  they  now  suspect  that  their 
utmost  activity  will  be  requisite  to  provide  against  the 
probable  renovation  of  his  strength. 

Lord  Moira  to  Mr.  Miles 

March  31,  1813 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  your 
son's  appointment  is  announced  to  me  from  the  Court 
of  Directors,  so  that  you  may  now  take  what  steps  you 
please  respecting  him.  The  state  of  the  crew  of  the 
'  Stirling  Castle  '  must  delay  me  still  two  or  three  days 
in  town.  This  prolongation  of  time  will  not  be  incon- 
venient to  persons  employed  in  making  arrangements 
for  me,  but  it  is  really  most  uncomfortable  for  myself 
to  be  detained  here  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Miles  wrote  to  Lord  Moira  in  warm  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  friendship,  and  accepted  for  his  eldest 
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son  the  nomination  to  Haileybury  College,  as  the  pre- 
paratory step  for  the  Civil  Service  in  India.  His 
attachment  to  the  new  Governor-General — better 
known  at  a  later  date  as  the  Marquis  of  Hastings — 
continued  until  his  death  undiminished.  They  met  for 
the  last  time  when  his  Excellency  embarked  for 
Calcutta. 

Mr.  Miles  to  his  Wife 

Portsmouth :  April  4,  1813 
I  have  seen  Lord  Moira.  Lady  Loudoun^  arrives 
to-morrow  evening,  and  I  shall  look  out  for  her  Lady- 
ship at  Gosport.  I  was  asked  by  Sir  Home  Popham  to 
meet  his  Excellency  at  dinner  last  evening,  but  being 
previously  engaged  to  Craven  I  was  unable  to  accept 
the  invitation.  As  soon,  however,  as  I  landed  at  Point, 
I  posted  to  Government  House,  and,  instead  of  walking 
in  sans  ceremonie.,  as  usual,  I  desired  the  servant  to 
announce  me.  Lord  Moira  got  up  instantly,  and 
seemed,  by  his  affectionate  greeting,  as  glad  to  see  me 
as  I  was  to  see  him.  Lideed,  I  am  most  sincerely 
attached  to  him.  He  invited  me  to  breakfast  with  him 
to-morrow  at  the '  Crown,'  and  unless  his  Lordship  wishes 
me  to  stay  till  he  sails  I  will  be  with  you  on  Monday 
evening.  Saturday. — I  am  just  returned  from  Lord 
Moira,  who,  on  my  taking  leave  of  him,  expressed  a 
w^ish  to  see  me  on  board  the  '  Stirling  Castle.'  I  have, 
therefore,  consented  to  stay  till  Tuesday.  He  was  very 
kind,  and  at  parting  desired  me  to  send  William  out  to 
him  as  soon  as  I  could.  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
tears,  although  his  staff  was  present.  I  told  his  Lord- 
ship that  his  going  was  like  a  dream,  and  that  I  could 

'  In  1804  tlie  Earl  of  Moira  married  Flora  Muir  Campbell,  Countess 
of  Loudoun  in  her  own  right. 
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scarcely  credit  my  senses.  He  assured  me  it  was  precisely 
the  same  with  him.  The  Cravens  are  angry  with  me  for 
not  having  brought  you  to  Portsmouth,  and  I  beg  you 
will  not  in  future  get  me  into  these  kind  of  scrapes  by 
staying  at  home. 

The  flood  tide  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon  had  already 
turned.  His  retreat  from  Moscow  in  1812  had  been 
most  disastrous,  whilst  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  had 
discomfited  his  plans  nearer  home.  Battle  after  battle 
failed  to  restore  his  ascendency.  On  March  31,  1814, 
the  Allies,  with  the  sovereigns  of  Eussia  and  Prussia  at 
their  head,  entered  Paris.  The  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons 
was  restored  in  the  person  of  Louis  XYIH.  Soult 
could  no  longer  arrest  the  advance  of  Wellington  into 
French  territory ;  and  Napoleon,  unable  to  resist  the 
shock  of  adversity,  signed  at  Fontainebleau,  April  11, 
his  abdication  of  the  throne,  and  was  conveyed  on 
board  the  *  Undaunted,'  an  English  frigate,  to  the 
island  of  Elba,  as  his  future  residence.  Peace  was 
thus  apparently  secured,  to  the  joy  of  all  Europe.-^  Mr. 
Miles  now  communicated  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
and  M.  Eeinhard  his  intention  to  revisit  Paris. 
Eeinhard,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  was  Secretary  of  the 
French  Legation  in  London  at  the  period  of  the  out- 
break of  hostilities.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
mutual  esteem  had  remained  undiminished  throughout 
the  twenty  years  of  conflict  between  the  two  nations. 

*  *  Not  having  the  gift  of  prescience,  I  could  not  foresee  that  the 
powers  of  Europe,  having  lost  their  character  and  almost  their  authority 
in  1803,  would  redeem  the  one  and  recover  the  other  in  1814.  The  change 
in  the  fortunes  of  Europe  is  almost  as  miraculous  as  it  is  brilliant.' — MS. 
note  by  Mr.  Miles. 

VOL.    I.  I 
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Monsieur  Rein  hard  to  Mr.  Miles 

Paris  :  ce  6  Aout,  1814 

J'ai  ete  tres  agreablement  surpris  par  la  lettre  que 
vous  m'av^s  fait  I'honneur  de  m'ecrire,  et  par  la  per- 
spective que  vous  m'offres  du  plaisir  que  j'aurai  de 
vous  revoir.  Soyes  bien  siir  que  je  n'ai  jamais  oublie 
I'obligeance  que  vous  m'aves  montree  k  Londres,  et  les 
preuves  que  vous  m'aves  donnees  de  votre  bienveillant 
souvenir,  et  je  m'estimerai  vraiment  heureux  de  trouver 
des  occasions  pour  vous  prouver  ma  reconnaissance  et 
mon  amitie. 

Pour  repondre  immediatement  aux  questions  et  aux 
demarches  concernant  votre  projet  de  debarquement 
au  Havre,  j'aurai  I'honneur  de  vous  dire  que  je  n'y 
connais  a  la  verite  personne,  mais  que  j'ecrirai  k  M.  le 
Comte  de  Girardin,  Prefet  k  Eouen,  des  que  j'aurai  ete 
informe  de  votre  resolution  definitive ;  que  pour  le 
passeport  et  la  faculte  de  vous  rendre  k  Paris,  il  n'y 
aura  aucune  demarche  k  faire  ici,  et  que  rien  ne 
s'opposera  au  Havre  k  ce  que  vous  continuies  votre 
voyage ;  que  si  vous  voulies  passer  quelques  jours  au 
Havre,  ou  si  vous  eprouvies  le  moindre  retard,  vous 
n'auries  qu'k  vous  adresser  k  M.  le  Sous-Prefet, 
auquel  je  prierai  M.  de  Girardin  de  parler  de  votre 
arrivee ;  que,  quant  k  vos  effets,  le  mieux  sera,  dans  le 
cas  oil  au  Havre  Ton  vous  ferait  la  moindre  difRculte, 
ce  que  je  ne  crois  pas,  de  les  y  faire  plomber  pour  leur 
expedition  au  depot  general  des  douanes  k  Paris,  et 
que  Ik  il  me  sera  ais6  d'obtenir  pour  eux  la  franchise 
que  vous  desires.  H  est  entendu  que  ce  qui  se  trouvera 
dans  votre  voiture  ou  sera  necessaire  k  votre  usage 
immediat,  restera  k  votre  disposition  probablement  sans 
visite. 
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Je  ne  manquerai  pas  de  vous  rappeler  au  souvenir 
de  M.  le  Prince  de  Benevento,^  qui,  aimable  pour  tous, 
Test  surtout  pour  les  Anglais,  et  pour  les  hommes  de 
votre  merite.  Quant  k  M.  le  Due  de  Bassano,  il  est  k 
la  campagne,  et  son  regne  est  fini. 

Je  vous  ai  dit  que  pour  ecrire  a  M.  de  Girardin 
j'attendais  une  seconde  lettre  de  vous;  cependant, 
comme  vous  fixes  au  mois  courant  I'epoque  de  votre 
arrivee  au  Havre,  et  qu'avant  tout  je  desire  que  vous 
ne  changies  ni  ne  retardies  votre  resolution,  je  pense 
qu'il  vaut  mieux  lui  ecrire  immediatement.  J'attens, 
Monsieur,  avec  impatience  de  vos  nouvelles  ulterieures. 
Ne  doutes  pas,  je  vous  prie,  de  I'extreme  plaisir  que 
j'aurai  k  vous  revoir,  et  k  vous  renouveler  I'impression 
de  tous  les  sentimens  d'estime  et  de  reconnaissance  par 
lesquels  je  vous  suis  attache.''* 

Europe  was  again  thrown  into  excitement  by  the 
probability  of  renewed  war.  Napoleon,  having  escaped 
from  Elba,  landed  at  Cannes,  March  1, 1815,  and,  rally- 
ing the  army  to  his  standard  amidst  the  cries  of  'Vive 
I'Empereur ! '  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  20th  day  of  that 

^  Talleyrand. 

^  '  It  has  been  erroneously  inserted  in  some  of  our  public  prints  that 
Baron  Reinhard,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Department  in 
France  under  Prince  Talleyrand,  had  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of 
Bonaparte,  and  that,  having  engaged  in  some  mission,  he  had  been 
arrested  at  Frankfort  by  the  allied  troops.  It  may  be  stated  on  unques- 
tionable authority  that  he  resigned  his  official  situation  immediately  on 
the  return  of  Bonaparte,  and  quitted  Paris  to  retire  on  his  estate  near 
Dusseldorf,  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  that  seclusion 
which  is  congenial  to  his  habits  and  disposition.  It  was  in  this  retreat 
that  he  received  a  pressing  invitation  from  Bonaparte  to  enter  into  his 
service.  An  answer  in  the  negative  was  instantly  returned,  and,  being 
intercepted  by  the  Prussians,  a  different  construction  was  given  to  it,  and 
he  was  arrested  and  conducted  to  Mayence.  His  papers  were  seized  and 
sent  to  Vienna  ;  but,  as  they  were  all  perfectly  innocent,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  he  will  soon  be  released.' — MS.  note  by  Mr.  Miles. 

T  2 
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month.  At  the  same  date,  Louis  XVIII.  fled  from  the 
metropolis  for  refuge  in  Ghent.  Events  unfolded  them- 
selves with  rapidity.  Napoleon  encountered  BlUcher 
at  Ligny,  June  16,  when  the  Prussians  were  compelled 
for  the  moment  to  retire  ;  Wellington  held  his  position 
at  Quatre  Bras  during  a  fearful  struggle  with  Marshal 
Ney ;  and,  finally,  Napoleon,  vanquished  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  June  18,  accomplished  a  precipitate  retreat 
upon  Paris.  He  signed  his  abdication  at  the  Elysee. 
The  Allies,  under  Wellington  and  BlUcher,  entered 
Paris,  July  7,  and  next  day  Louis  XYIII.  returned  to 
his  capital  and  re-established  the  monarchy.  Napoleon 
had  been  proclaimed  Emperor  in  1804 ;  hence  the 
repubhc,  dating  from  1792,  had  endured  for  only  twelve 
vears.  The  anxious  interval  between  March  13  and 
June  22  is  known  as  the  Cent  Jours,  or  Hundred  Days.^ 
Mr.  Miles  embarked  with  his  family  at  Southamp- 
ton, April  23,  1816,  and  crossed  to  Havre  en  route  to 
Paris,  where  he  expected  to  be  well  furnished  with 
authentic  materials  for  his  contemplated  history  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  they  passed 
a  month  at  the  Chateau  Lagrange,  where,  as  the  guests 
of  Lafayette  and  his  daughters,  Madame  de  Maubourg 
and  Madame  de  Lasteyrie,  they  received  the  most 
affectionate  attentions.^  Madame  de  Lafayette  had  died, 
December  25,  1807,  from  an  illness  aggravated  by  the 
cruel  imprisonment  of  her  husband  at  Olmiitz.  Towards 
the  close  of  an  active  public  life,  extending  from  1780 
to  1815,  vexed  and  disappointed  as  to  his  early  and  in- 
genuous estimate  of  public  men,  he  resolved  on  absolute 
retirement  during  his  temporary  absence  from  England. 

*  Or,  according  to  others,  dating  from  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  in  Paris, 
March  20,  to  his  departure  on  June  29. 

^  Lagrange-Bleneau,  departement  de  Seine- et-Marne. 
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*  I  feel  no  inconvenience  in  leading  an  isolated  life  in 
Paris,'  he  wrote  to  Lafayette,  August  18, 1816 ;  *I  have 
wished  to  be  near  you,  and  to  have  some  friend  to 
whom  I  may  unburden  my  mind  on  public  affairs  when 
overcharged  with  anxiety,  qui  arrive  assez  souvent\ 
but,  as  to  going  out  to  parties,  I  shall  refuse  all  invita- 
tions. Yet  I  love  mankind,  and  my  manners  to  all 
prove  that  I  take  an  interest  in  their  happiness.  Such 
men  as  Humboldt^  and  yourself  are  worth  seeking; 
their  acquaintance  is  desirable,  and  their  friendship 
invaluable.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  I  estimate  man- 
kind, not  by  their  acres,  for  wealth  and  authority, 
independent  of  intellect  and  integrity,  furnish  no  pass- 
port to  my  heart,  and  I  would  rather  pass  my  life  in 
one  of  the  cottages  near  your  vineyard,  with  such  men 
as  Washington  and  Franklin,  than  luxuriate  in  a 
palace  where  these  higher  mental  and  moral  qualities 
are  disregarded.  I  avail  myself,  dear  General,  of  the 
departure  of  M.  de  Lasteyrie  for  Lagrange  to  send  you  a 
pacquet  of  correspondence,  which  will  prove  to  you  how 
firmly  I  am  attached  to  those  principles  which  have  so 
long  endeared  you  to  me.  Eead  them  at  your  leisure.' 
Notwithstanding  his  desire  for  rest,  Mr.  Miles  kept 
up  a  vigorous  correspondence  with  his  political  friends 
at  home.  The  agitation  in  England  on  the  subject  of 
Parliamentary  reform,  which  he  had  persistently  urged 
through  the  press  for  several  years,  and  the  retrospect 
of  the  sufferings  and  loss  of  life  occasioned  by  the  war, 
dominated  his  thoughts  to  the  end.  Health  already 
broken  now  rapidly  failed.  A  few  more  letters — and 
these  written  from  his  bed  to  attached  friends,  among 
whom  were  Sir  Matthew  Wood,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 

^  Humboldt  was  on  a  visit  at  Lagrauge  at  the  same  time  with  Mr. 

Miles. 
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and  Sir  Eobert  Listen,  Ambassador  at  Constantinople — 
and  all  was  over.  Mr.  Miles  expired,  April  23,  1817, 
after  a  short  illness,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  He  was 
interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise.  Among  the 
mourners  were  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  his  son, 
M.  George  Lafayette.  The  bereaved  family  soon  after- 
wards returned  to  England.  His  widow,  who  survived 
him  for  fifty-five  years,  departed  this  life  February  27, 
1872,  aged  ninety,  at  Monkwearmouth  Vicarage, 
Sunderland.^ 

This  review  of  the  political  life  of  Mr.  Miles  demands 
a  brief  allusion  to  a  curious  statement  pubhshed  in  re- 
cent years.  Mr.  George  Eose,  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  is  reported  to  have  received  from  '  a  Parliamentary 
supporter '  information  that  '  a  conspiracy  against  the 
Church'  was  already  organised  in  1807.  'The  con- 
spirators,' says  the  Eev.  Leveson  Vernon  Harcourt, 
'  were  Mr.  Miles  and  Lord  Wycombe,  afterwards  Lord 
Lansdowne.  The  former  begged  the  latter  to  inquire 
what  was  the  value  of  the  Deanery  of  Durham  and  its 
prebends,  and  how  many  there  were.'  Eeference  is 
next  made  to  the  desire  of  Mr.  Miles  to  see  tithes 
abolished.  '  This  rapid  excursion  to  the  contemplated 
ruin  of  the  Established  Church  indicates  a  mind  very 
much  in  harmony  with  the  prediction  of  Talleyrand,  that 
Christianity  would  go  into  the  grave  without  a  struggle, 
.  .  .  but  the  Power  above,  which  never  entered  into 
his  thoughts,  and  the  religious  principle  which  he  ig- 
nored, have  defeated  all  his  speculations,  and  saved  the 

^  At  the  same  vicarage,  March  21, 1880,  died  Mrs.  Colhson,  the  mother- 
in-law  of  the  editor  of  these  volumes,  at  the  age  of  ninety-fom-.  Her 
father,  Captain  Portlock,  R.N.,  was  with  Captain  Cook,  at  Owhyhee,  when 
the  latter  was  killed  by  the  natives,  February  14, 1779,  and  was  the  officer 
chosen  to  take  home  the  despatch  announcing  to  Government  the 
untimely  death  of  the  celebrated  navigator. 
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Church  of  England  under  the  control  of  a  superintend- 
ing Providence.'  ^  The  inferences  here  drawn  are  ab- 
solutely inaccurate.  In  1795  Mr.  Miles  published  'An 
Address  to  the  Bishops  on  the  Danger  to  be  appre- 
hended to  our  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  from  the  Pro- 
fligate Example  of  some  of  the  Non-Eesident  Parochial 
Clergy,  and  the  Necessity  of  Ordering  every  Incumbent 
to  reside  on  his  Living,  and  to  act  in  conformity  with 
his  Station.'  It  is  probable  that  the  very  title  of  this 
pamphlet  may  have  given  offence,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  in  certain  quarters.  In  1804  he  wrote  as 
follows :  '  I  profess  myself  to  be  the  decided  friend  of 
religion ;  it  is  man's  best  consolation  in  this  world,  and 
fairest  hope  in  the  next :  but  it  must  be  religion  ;  it  must 
neither  be  the  semblance,  nor  the  mockery  of  it ;  it  must 
not  be  statecraft  on  one  side,  nor  bigotry  or  fanaticism 
on  the  other.'  His  contention  against  tithes  arose,  not 
from  any  objection  inherent  in  the  principle  of  tithes, 
but  from  the  conviction  that,  as  the  law  then  stood,  they 
were  injurious  to  religion,  and  that,  with  respect  to 
Ireland,  the  enforcement  of  them  was  detrimental  to  the 
common  weal.  '  Any  measure,'  he  observed, '  that  tends 
to  do  away  this  fatal,  this  ruinous  cause  of  perpetual 
misunderstanding  and  warfare  between  clergy  and  laity 
will  not  only  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  landed 
interest,  but  benefit  morals  and  fortify  religion — the 
great  object  of  which  I  conceive  to  be  to  make  bad  men 
good  and  good  men  better.'  ^  These  sentiments  publicly 
recorded  do  not  indicate  a  mind  void  of  religious 
thought.     '  The  objection  that  has  been  made  to  tithes,' 

*  The  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  the  Bight  Hon.  George  Rose, 
&c.,  edited  by  the  Kev.  Leveson  Vernon  Harcourt,  London,  1860,  ii.  309. 

*  A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Wycombe  on  the  Present  State  of  Ireland^ 
by  W.  A.  Miles,  London,  1804,  pp.  52,  67. 
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Mr.  Miles  observed  to  Lord  Stanhope,  '  does  not  in  fact 
proceed  from  a  wish  to  ease  the  industrious  farmer  of 
what  seditious  and  interested  men  would  persuade  him 
is  a  burthen,  but  from  a  rancorous  and  criminal  hatred 
to  all  ecclesiastical  establishments  whatever.  The  Dis- 
senters are  a  numerous,  learned,  and  certainly  a  very 
respectable  body  of  men;  but  they  do  not  perceive 
that  they  are  in  danger  of  being  made  the  tools  and 
instruments  of  faction.  The  abolition  of  episcopacy 
would  be  followed  by  the  subversion  of  presbytery  in 
Scotland  and  of  toleration  in  England.  It  is  not  the 
mitre  and  crozier  that  these  modern  reformers  would 
demolish.  It  is  faith  and  good  morals  that  they  wish  to 
extirpate.  Their  aim  is  the  general  ruin  and  extinction 
of  all  religion ;  and  the  Dissenters,  for  aiding  them  in 
this  diabolical  enterprise,  wiU  only  have  the  miserable 
consolation  of  being  the  last  sacrihced.'  ^ 

^  A  Letter  to  Earl  StanJiojpe,  by  W.  A.  Miles,  London,  1794,  p.  23. 
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Mr.  Miles  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds  ' 

Franckfort :  July  12,  1789 

The  most  perfect  tranquillity  reigns  in  this  part  of 
Europe,  and,  but  for  the  ill  state  of  the  Emperor's 
health  and  the  fermentation  in  France  which  is  rapidly 
approaching  a  crisis,  the  politicians  in  Franckfort  would 
have  no  topic  for  conversation.  Count  Eomanzow's 
brother,  who  desired  to  know  whether  it  was  not 
practicable  to  secure  some  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,^  in  the  interest  of  his  sovereign,  has  left 
this  place  with  an  intention  to  visit  London.  He  has 
already  been  in  England,  and,  as  he  will  possibly  open 
himself  with  the  same  freedom  to  your  Grace  as  he  has 
done  to  me,  you  will  be  able  to  discover  whether  his 
journey  is  on  pleasure  or  business.  I  have  it  in  con- 
templation to  go  and  pay  my  respects  to  the  Elector  of 
Mayence,  who  is  at  his  Chateau  at  Aschaffenburg,  and 
from  thence  to  Deux  Fonts,  accompanied  by  General  de 
Wimpffen.^  Should  this  project  be  realised,  I  shall  not 
fail  to  give  you  an  account  of  my  reception. 

^  The  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds  in  this  series  are  selections  from 
Ofl&cial  Despatches  addressed  to  his  Grace  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

'  See  Introduction,  p.  35. 

'  '  The  Baron  de  Wimpffen,  a  General  in  the  French  army,  and  whose 
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Mr.  Miles  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds 

Franckfort :  July  30,  1789 

A  private  letter  from  Basle  mentions  that  Monsieur 
Necker,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  passed 
through  that  place  on  his  return  to  Paris  at  half-past 
seven  last  Saturday  morning.  Cest  un  charlatan 
enivre  qui  va  se  perdre  dans  une  Revolution  dont  il  ne 
peut  pas  voir  les  suites.  Marshal  de  Broglio  is  at 
Hesse-Darmstadt.  The  Count  d'Artois  is  expected 
every  moment  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Empereur  in  this  town. 
That  the  Count  should  have  taken  this  route  occasions 
much  speculation,  and  equally  so  that  Marshal  de 
Broo^lio  should  be  in  the  neighbourhood.  Monsieur  de 
Francks,  the  first  banker  in  Strasburg,  was  obliged  to 
seek  safety  in  flight  from  the  fury  of  the  populace,  and 
is  here  with  his  wife.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  Count 
d'Artois  and  the  late  Commander-in-Chief  are  sent  to 
negotiate  for  foreign  troops  to  support  the  tottering 
throne  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty.  All  France  seems 
convulsed,  and  is  Hkely  to  convulse  all  Europe,  for  the 

younger  brother,  Felix,  is  one  of  the  Deputies  for  Caen.  No  man  has 
eeen  more  vicissitudes  than  Wimpffen.  Born  in  Alsace,  he  entered  at  an 
early  age  into  the  service  of  France,  whence  he  passed  by  the  King's  con- 
sent into  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wiirttemberg  for  the  piirpose  of  serving  as 
a  spy  for  the  Court  of  Versailles.  The  Duke  sent  him  to  Madrid  to 
arrange  a  treaty  with  Spain.  He  returned  by  London  to  Germany, 
settled  at  Stuttgart,  had  a  regiment  given  to  him  which  bore  his  name — 
made  a  fortune,  lost  it  by  his  extravagance,  and  forfeited  his  regiment  by 
imprudence.  He  endeavoured  to  attach  himself  to  the  Emperor,  and  to 
the  late  King  of  Prussia ;  went  to  Warsaw,  was  sent  on  an  Embassy  to 
Constantinople,  lived  afterwards  by  his  industry.  In  1787-1790  he  wanted 
bread  to  eat.  A  personal  quarrel  with  M.  Necker  last  November  occa- 
sioned his  being  ordered  to  quit  Paris,  and  he  complains  bitterly  of  the 
ingratitude  of  the  French  Government.  In  1791  he  was  sent  by  the 
National  Assembly  to  command  at  Colmar,  and  was  allowed  20,000  livres 
a  year.  Felix  Wimpffen  distinguished  himself  by  his  heroic  and  success- 
ful defence  of  Thionville  in  1792.'— W.  A.  M. 
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panic  has  extended  beyond  Paris  and  Versailles,  and 
lias  already  passed  the  frontiers  on  every  side.  It  is 
my  duty  to  watch  the  progress  of  this  Eevolution,  and 
no  efforts  on  my  part  shall  be  wanting  to  procure  for 
your  Grace  full  intelligence  of  an  event  so  great  and  so 
unexpected,  an  event  which  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a 
very  serious  effect  on  the  general  system  of  European 
politics,  and  to  become  either  a  calamity  or  a  blessing 
to  this  quarter  of  the  world. ^ 

Mr.  Miles  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds 

Franckfort :  August  1, 1789 

You  may  judge  of  the  impression  which  the  recent 
Eevolution  in  France  has  made  in  this  town  when  every 
carriage  that  arrives  from  the  Limburg  side  of  the 
country  is  supposed  to  contain  fugitives  from  Paris  or 
Versailles.  It  was  last  night  reported  that  the  Queen 
of  France  had  arrived  ;  on  inquiry  I  found  it  to  be 
the  Countess  de  Kinsky,  on  her  road  to  Vienna.  The 
tumult  at  Wiirtzburg  among  the  blacksmiths  has  been 
suppressed  without  bloodshed.  Three  battalions  of  the 
Eegiment  of  Bender  descend  the  Ehine  on  their  way 
to  the  Austrian  Low  Countries.  It  is  stiU  asserted  that 
Marshal  de  Broglio  is  at  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Messrs. 
Neufville,  the  bankers  here,  have  received  directions  to 

^  '  News  at  the  table  d'hote  at  Colmar  curious.  There  was  a  little 
coterie  in  one  corner  listening  to  an  officer's  detail  of  leaving  Paris ;  that 
the  Count  d'Artois,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  except  Monsieur 
and  the  Due  d'Orleans,  the  whole  connection  of  Polignac,  the  Marechal 
de  Broglio,  and  an  infinite  number  of  the  first  nobility  had  fled  the  king- 
dom, and  were  daily  followed  by  others ;  and  lastly,  that  the  King,  Queen, 
and  Eoyal  Family,  were  in  a  situation  at  Versailles  really  dangerous  and 
alarming,  without  any  dependence  on  the  troops  near  them,  and,  in  fact, 
more  like  prisoners  than  free.' — Travels  of  Arthur  Young,  London,  1792, 
pp.  142-144. 
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supply  the  Count  d'Artois  with  money.  He  has  not 
yet  arrived — and  it  is  now  Saturday  morning — but  he 
will  be  here  this  day.  It  is  asserted  that  a  coronation 
will  take  place  in  spring. 

Mr.  Miles  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds 

Franckfort :  August  6,  1789 

Letters  from  Basle  mention  that  a  mob  consisting  of 
1,000  persons  had  assembled  and  destroyed  several 
buildings  in  the  neighbourhood.  Prince  George  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  has  arrived  at  Hesse-Darmstadt  from  Paris, 
whence  he  escaped,  disguised,  and  travelled  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  road  on  foot.  The  Prince  of  Wurttem- 
berg  left  this  yesterday  for  Mayence  ;  he  also  came  from 
Paris,  and  owes  his  escape  to  the  great  presence  of 
mind  of  his  porter,  who,  on  being  questioned  by  the 
mob  as  to  whether  any  German  princes  were  lodged  in 
the  hotel,  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  added  that 
they  had  changed  their  apartments  the  night  before. 
His  Highness  with  great  difficulty  obtained  a  passport. 
A  stranger  of  rank  arrived  here  at  the  Maison  Eouge 
two  days  since,  and  keeps  constantly  in  his  room.  The 
master  of  the  house  and  his  servants  are  forbid  to  enter 
his  apartment.  His  domestic  alone  serves  him.  The 
Eegiment  of  Bender  does  not  embark  before  the  10th 
instant.  M.  Neufville  has  received  an  order  to  pay  the 
Count  d'Artois  400,000  livres.  It  is  said  he  is  at  Namur. 
Madame  de  Polignac  was  at  Basle.  Franckfort  is  not 
judged  to  be  an  asylum  for  the  fugitives,  as  it  is 
said  the  magistrates  would  deliver  them  up  on  the 
first  requisition.  Marshal  de  Broglio  is  not  at  Darm- 
stadt. The  gazettes  say  he  is  at  Verdun,  where  he  is 
besieged.  It  is  the  Prince  de  Conti  who  is  at  the  Maison 
Eouge.  ^ 
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Mr.  Miles  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds 

Franckfort :  August  11,  1789 

The  Eegency  at  Freyberg  has  opposed  the  departure 
of  the  Eegiment  of  Bender.  The  Governor  declared  he 
must  obey  the  orders  of  the  Emperor.  An  express  was 
immediately  sent  to  Vienna  requesting  the  regiment 
might  remain — or  at  least  a  battalion — to  overawe  the 
rabble  who  had  already  committed  several  depredations 
in  that  neighbourhood.  The  peasants  in  the  Bishopric 
of  Spires  drive  back  the  French  who  seek  refuge  there. 
The  Duke  of  Wiirttemberg  has  sent  troops  to  quell  a 
disturbance  at  Montbeliard,  whence  the  insurgents  had 
compelled  the  Prince,  brother  of  the  Duke  de  Wiirttem- 
berg, to  escape  for  his  life.  I  am  this  instant  informed 
all  is  quiet  again.  The  gazettes  mention  that  the  Count 
d'Artois  and  the  Prince  de  Conde  passed  through 
Mayence  last  Monday  on  their  way  to  Mannheim.  Your 
Grace  must  have  long  since  heard  of  the  terrible  revolt 
at  Strasburg  from  which  Prince  Maximilian  of  Deux- 
Ponts  has  been  obliged  to  fly.  The  Princess  of  Deux- 
Ponts  is  at  Hesse-Darmstadt,  but  the  Prince  Maximilian, 
her  husband,  has  returned  to  Strasburg  and  peace  is 
restored.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  is  expected 
at  Wilhelmsbadt  on  the  23rd  instant. 

Mr.  Miles  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds 

Franckfort :  August  17, 1789 

A  private  letter  from  Vienna  mentions  a  victory 
obtained  by  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  in  which  the  Turks 
lost  1,500  men  killed,  besides  a  considerable  number 
wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  The  frontiers  on  the 
French  side  of  the  Margravate  of  Baden  have   been 
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patrolled  since  the  troubles  commenced,  and  admission 
is  denied  to  the  fugitives,  who  fly  in  all  directions  from 
the  merciless  rage  of  their  countrymen.  It  is  appre- 
hended by  the  numerous  princes  in  the  Empire  that  the 
spirit  of  revolt  will  become  general — that  their  subjects 
will  follow  the  example  of  the  French,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  impression,  a  visible  change  has  taken 
place  in  their  conduct.  This  neighbourhood  would  have 
been  in  flames  if  the  disturbances  had  not  subsided  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Ehine.  It  was  reported  that  a 
revolt  had  happened  at  Cassel,  that  orders  had  been 
given  that  citizens  conversing  together  in  the  street 
should  be  seized  ;  but,  although  the  extreme  detestation 
in  which  the  Landgrave  is  held  both  by  the  civil  and 
military  population  gave  force  to  the  probability  of  an 
insurrection,  the  report  proves  to  have  originated  from 
a  dispute  between  the  soldiery  and  the  bakers  on  the 
subject  of  bread. 

Our  political  relations  with  Hesse  render  it  neces- 
sary to  be  attentive  to  the  transactions  of  a  Government 
whose  people  are  so  discontented ;  and,  therefore,  con- 
sidering the  distance  of  the  King's  Minister,^  who  resides 
constantly  at  Bonn,  and  the  indifierent  state  of  his 
health,  which  prevents  that  active  vigilance  so  necessary 
in  the  diplomatic  service,  I  have  presumed  to  submit  to 
3^our  Grace  the  propriety  of  my  occasionally  residing  at 
Cassel,  especially  during  the  winter  months,  when  this 
town  ceases  to  be  a  thoroughfare.  The  Landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel  is  expected  at  Wilhelmsbadt  on  the  26th  inst. 
I  intend  to  pay  my  respects  to  him,  and  to  proceed  after- 
wards to  wait  on  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  who  is  at 
Aschaffenburg.  On  Sunday  last  I  was  presented  by  the 
Countess  of  Athlone  to  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  of 
<  *  Mr.  Heathcote. 
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Nassaii-Weilburg,  who  pressed  me  very  much  to  pass 
some  days  with  them.  As  the  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Orange  is  expected  at  their  chateau  at  Kirchberg  next 
month,  I  have  some  thoughts  of  accepting  their  invita- 
tion, and  will  contrive  to  be  there,  if  possible,  at  the  same 
time  with  his  Highness.  The  Duke  of  Wiirttemberg, 
it  is  thought,  will  be  the  new  Elector  in  preference  to  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel.  The  report  which  prevailed 
for  some  days  past  that  the  Duke  of  Deux-Ponts  was 
shot  by  the  father  of  a  child  whom  he  had  ordered  to 
be  cruelly  beaten  is  void  of  foundation.^  His  situation, 
however,  is  far  from  pleasant.  Mr.  Walpole  dined  with 
me  last  Saturday  on  his  way  to  Aschaffenburg.  The 
Margrave  of  Baden  is  hourly  expected  here  on  his  way 
home  through  Mannheim. 

Mr.  T.  Somers  Cocks  to  Mr.  Miles 

Charing  Cross  :  August  25,  1789 

We  enjoy  perfect  tranquillity  in  this  country,  and 
are  not  at  all  afflicted  by  the  troubles,  either  foreign  or 
domestic,  which  disturb  the  rest  of  Europe.  Our  funds 
and  our  commerce  flourish,  and,  which  is  not  the  least 
happy  event,  our  King  enjoys  perfect  health  and  now 
pursues  a  course  which  is  most  likely  to  preserve  it, 
while  the  young  princes  are  doing  everything  to  destroy 
theirs.  We  are  crowded  with  Frenchmen,  who  come 
every  week  from  their  own  country  to  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  ours,  many  of  whom  rejoice  when  they  are  safely 
landed.  I  used  to  look  upon  France  as  a  more  civilized 
nation,  and  could  not  have  conceived  they  would  have 
been  guilty  of  such  barbarities  and  cruelty.  Although 
the  French,  by  a  most  wonderful  and  sudden  revolution, 

^  *  This  titled  miscreant  had  a  negro  baked  in  an  oven  till  he  died  for 
a  trifling  misdemeanour.' — W.  A.  M. 
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have  overset  their  former  Government,  they  seem  very 
far  from  settUng  a  new  one- — at  present,  indeed,  they 
have  none  at  all — and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  King, 
the  ancient  nobility,  and  the  clergy,  will  long  submit  to 
be  controlled  by  the  mob,  but  rather  are  only  waiting 
for  a  favourable  moment  to  exert  themselves  to  regain 
their  former  power  and  influence.  I  expect  there  will 
be  a  good  deal  of  bloodshed  before  the  business  is  entirely 
arranged.  I  see  by  your  accounts  that  troubles  are 
breaking  out  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  I  dare  say  the 
spirit  of  liberty  which  has  broken  out  in  France  will 
extend  itself  to  other  countries.  The  King  of  France 
must  now  be  sensible  of  his  mistake  in  having  inter- 
meddled in  the  American  war.  It  has  come  home  to 
him. 

Mr.  Miles  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds 

Franckfort :  September,  1,  1789 

Were  I  not  sensible  of  the  importance  of  your  time,  I 
would  attempt  to  give  your  Grace  an  idea  of  the  situation 
of  Aschaffenburg — naturally  beautiful  and  picturesque, 
^  in  which  the  refined  taste  and  patient  industry  of  the 
Elector  appear  conspicuous  at  every  point  of  view.  My 
reception  has  been  most  cordial.  I  intended  to  have  paid 
my  respects  to  his  Highness  and  to  return  immediately, 
but  he  insisted  on  my  staying,  nor  was  I  permitted  to 
depart  at  the  expiration  of  five  days,  until  I  had  given 
my  promise  to  revisit  him  in  a  fortnight,  and  afterwards 
to  spend  part  of  the  winter  at  Mayence.  A  dejeuner 
champetre  was  given  to  me  every  morning,  at  a  difierent 
place,  by  a  different  party  belonging  to  his  household ; 
and  the  whole  Court  vied  in  showing  me  the  most 
flattering  attentions,  particularly  Madame  de  CondenhoflT 
and  Madame  de  Ferrette,  the  latter  of  whom  did  me 
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the  honour  to  accompany  me  in  my  morning  excursions 
on  horseback.  These  two  ladies  are  distantly  related 
to  the  Elector,  and  enjoy  his  entire  confidence.  To  the 
former  he  has  entrusted  the  manao^ement  of  all  foreisrn 
relations  ;  she  is  in  fact  his  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs ;  she  is  in  correspondence  with  the  Count  of 
Herzberg  and  with  other  Ministers ;  she  has  great 
quickness  and  discernment,  appears  to  be  very  intelli- 
gent— a  shrewd  and  remarkable  woman,  bien  eveillee, 
with  a  turn  for  business — the  perfect  gentlewoman,  and 
from  her  influence  with  the  Elector  has  much  weight. 
I  endeavoured  to  interest  her  on  behalf  of  the  Lieseois, 
but  the  Prince  Bishop  had  forestalled  me. 

The  Elector  did  me  the  honour  to  converse  with  me 
every  day  after  my  morning  and  evening  excursions  "till 
dinner  or  supper  was  announced.  He  was  very  inqui- 
sitive about  the  King's  health,  spoke  with,  enthusiasm 
of  his  Majesty,  and  assured  me  that  no  man  rejoiced 
more  warmly  and  sincerely  in  his  recovery  than,  he  had 
done.  He  was  interested  in  my  description  of  the 
illuminations  in  England,  and  of  our  humble  demonstra- 
tion at  Franckfort. 

I  met  the  Imperial  and  Prussian  Ministers  at 
Aschaffenburg,  with  the  former  of  whom — Count  de 
Schlick — I  became  intimate,  but  saw  little  of  the  latter, 
as  he  is  a  sportsman.  I  also  met  the  Prince  de  Galit- 
zin,  who  appeared  extremely  anxious  to  convince  me 
that  he  had  not  been  hostile  to  England  during  his 
embassy  at  the  Hague,  and  that,  tlie  armed  neutrality 
was  intended  eventually  to  serve  the  British  interests. 
I  replied  that  I  had  never  heard  that  he  was  a  foe  to 
England.  He  has  an  idea  that  Lord  Dover  has  so 
represented  him.  He  returns  to  the  Hague,  M'here  he 
lives  in  a  private  character,  and  appears  to  be  really  a 

VOL.   I.  K  • 
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good-hearted  man — an  affable  and  well-bred  man  he 
certainly  is — and  he  will  no  doubt  be  restored  to  favour 
in  Eussia  whenever  the  Grand  Duke  ascends  the  throne, 
A  gentleman  from  the  Due  de  Deux-Ponts  has  been  some 
time  on  a  visit  to  the  Elector.  It  is  said  that  the  Duke 
is  soliciting  the  suffrage  of  his  Highness  to  be  elected 
King  of  the  Eomans.^  The  Elector  means  to  assemble 
a  synod  next  winter,  in  which  it  will  be  proposed  that 
the  clergy  shall  be  permitted  to  marry. 

I  left  Aschaffenburg  last  Friday  with  great  regret. 
The  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  arrived  the  day  after  at 
Wilhelmsbadt,  where  I  had  the  honour  to  be  introduced 
to  him,  after  which  I  returned  to  Franckfort.  The 
Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen  called  yesterday  and  remained 
to  supper  with  me.  To-morrow  I  shall  accompany  him 
to  dinner  at  the  Landgrave's. 

The  Elector  has  promised  me  the  head  of  a  wild  boar 
which,  being  prepared  in  the  German  fashion,  will  keep 
good  for  a  year.  It  is  my  intention  to  forward  it  to 
your  Grace. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  T.  Somers  Cocks 

Franckfort :  September  1,  1789 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Elector  of 
Mayence.  He  is  at  his  chateau  at  Aschaffenburg — a 
most  delightful  spot,  where  the  grounds  are  laid  out  in 
the  English  taste,  and  almost  equal  Stowe  for  their 
beauty  and  extent.  His  Court  is  a  paradise  to  visitors, 
provided  they  do  not  meddle  with  its  intrigues.  He  is 
an  excellent  man,  lives  in  magnificent  style,  seldom  less 
than  thirty  at  dinner  and  supper;  both  plenty  and 
elegance  reign  at  his  table.  I  was  introduced  last 
•Saturday  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  to-morrow 

*  Moldavia. 
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I  dine  with  him.  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiidngen  supped 
with  me  last  night,  and  stayed  till  almost  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  fair  brings  a  number  of  the  hon  ton  to 
Franckfort,  and  renders  the  place  cheerful,  after  which 
it  will  sink  into  its  native  insignificance  and  become 
almost  intolerable  to  all  except  those  whose  minds  are 
absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  commerce.  Germany  begins 
now  to  amuse  me.  When  the  Count  d'Artois  was  at 
Mannheim,  the  river  Neckar  overflowed  the  country, 
upon  which  the  Count  observed  that,  wherever  he  went, 
he  saw  nothing  but  ruin  and  devastation  occasioned  by 
Necker  !  You  forget  to  send  me  the  comedy  of  '  The 
Liar.'  Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  I  was  playing 
chess  with  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen  when  it  arrived, 
and  read  to  him  the  passage  which  mentions  the  perfect 
re-establishment  of  the  King's  health.  I  go  frequently 
to  Wilhemsbadt,  which  is  a  public  place  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. I  persuade  the  band  to  play  '  God  save  the 
King.' 

You  have  heard  of  the  revolution  in  Liege,  at  which 
I  rejoice,    from  the  conviction  that  all   ecclesiastical 
governments  ought  to  be  secularised,  and  that  temporal 
concerns  do  not  in  policy  or  right  appertain  to  the 
Church.     What  does  great  credit  to  those  who  accom- 
plished this  revolution  is,  that   by  their  wisdom   and 
unremitting  attention  no  blood  has  been  spilt.     Not  so 
the  French.     They  have  run  wild,  and  gone  into  all  the 
horrible  excesses  of  riot  and  revolt.     They  are  display- 
ing a  fickle  and  frivolous  temperament — tout  sefaitchez 
eux  a  la  mode — and,  no  matter  what  the  fashion  is, 
whether  it  is  to  dance  at   a  ball  or  to  overthrow  a 
Government,  they  do  either  with  the  same  alacrity  and 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  will  laugh  at  the  overthrow  or 
the  dance  in  an  epigram  or  an  ariette.     Yet,  with  all 
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this  frivolity  and  caprice,  they  are  really  a  scientific  and 
gallant  people. 

M.  Fabry  to  Mr.  Miles 

Li^ge  :  August  2G,  1789 

Since  your  letter,  my  dear  friend,  in  which  you  in- 
formed me  that  you  were  going  to  see  Chestret  at 
Wetzlar,  I  have  had  no  news  from  you.  Chestret  has 
not  seen  you,  and  I  think  you  have  left  Franckfort 
without  knowing  in  what  corner  of  the  world  you  might 
be  found. 

Yes,  the  revolution  is  true  !  Since  the  17th  instant  I 
have  not  had  a  minute  to  myself.  The  work  is  immense. 
We  must  watch  day  and  night.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  give  you  the  details  ;  it  is  a  miracle  that  this  operation 
has  been  efiected  without  a  drop  of  blood,  without  a 
scratch.  On  the  16th  and  17th  we  sported  the  cockade  ; 
we  carried  it  to  Chestret,  who  returned  from  the  country. 
We  re-entered  the  town  together  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  30,000  people,  who  lined  the  faubourgs  and  the 
streets ;  they  took  out  the  horses  and  drew  our  carriage. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Patriot-Chiefs  assembled 
at  my  house  ;  we  agreed  on  the  operations  for  the  next 
day ;  we  negotiated,  however,  with  The  Highness,  whom 
we  had  made  acquainted  with  the  danger.  The  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Count  Charles  de  Geloes  left  at  midnight 
for  Seraing;  they  brought  back  assurances  that  the 
Prince  would  yield  everything,  but  they  wished  to  in- 
sure the  work.  On  the  18th  they  repaired  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  dismissed  the  magistracy,  proclaimed  Chestret 
and  myself  Burgomasters.  We  took  possession.  The 
burgesses  occupied  the  citadel  and  all  the  posts.  The 
regiment  was  disarmed.  Chestret  went  to  Seraing  and 
brought  back  The  Hiofhness ;  I  approached  his  carriage 
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to  receive  him  ;  I  gave  him  my  arm  to  walk  up  to  the 
great  hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  where  he  signed  the 
proclamation  and  the  abolition  of  the  settlement  of  1684. 
I  again  gave  him  my  arm,  and  re-conducted  him  on  foot 
to  the  Palace — this  scene  would  have  made  you  laugh 
— the  acclamations  of  four  thousand  men  made  us  giddy. 
Next  day  we  escorted  The  Highness  back  as  far  as  the 
Chapel  on  the  Avroi ;  we  were  admitted  into  his  coach, 
and  one  of  his  carriages  brought  us  back  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  At  the  demand  of  the  people  the  Count  de 
Lannoy  is  named  Grand  Mayeur.  The  infamous  Freron 
is  discarded.  In  the  cathedral  a  '  Te  Deum  '  was  sung  at 
our  request.  All  the  towns  have  imitated  the  capital  in 
dismissing  from  their  magistracies  the  party  named  by 
the  Prince  ;  they  all  came  to  compliment  us  by  depu- 
tations— all  the  corporations  did  the  same.  The  insur- 
rection is  general.  Voila  le  beau,  void  le  laid!  I  am 
tired  to  death;  all  is  not  yet  settled.  Our  cowardly 
enemies,  whom  we  leave  free,  work  underhand ;  they 
stir  up  the  people.  We  were  forced  yesterday  to  sup- 
press the  taxes.  Notwithstanding,  whenever  I  move 
from  one  place  to  another,  it  is  always  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people  intoxicated  with  joy  !  We 
form  corps — the  burgesses  are  armed.  If  I  was  sole 
master,  I  wiU  dare  to  say  that  all  would  go  well ;  but  I 
have  a  terrible  task  in  controlling  the  effervescence  of 
patriotism.  Bon  jour,  mon  cher ;  je  vous  embrasse  bien 
en  hdte.  I  am  obliged  to  take  this  moment — four  o'clock 
in  the  morning — to  write  to  you. 

Mj?.  Miles  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds 

Aschaffenburg :  September  25,  1789 

The  Circle  of  the  Upper  Ehine  will  assemble  in  this 
town  on  Friday  next ;  it  is  a  sudden  and  extraordinary 
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meeting,  the  object  being,  it  is  said,  to  take  efficacious 
measures  against  that  part  of  the  Empire  bordering  on 
Alsace  being  inundated  by  French  emigrants.  Monsieur 
de  Breteuil,^  his  daughter,  and  several  families  of  dis- 
tinction, passed  through  Franckfort  last  week  on  their 
way  to  Switzerland ;  they  had  forty-four  post-horses. 
An  exchange  of  territory  between  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  and  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  in  which  the  county 
of  Hanau  is  to  be  ceded  to  the  latter,  is  again  mentioned  : 
if  such  an  event  be  likely  to  happen,  your  Grace  shall 
have  the  earliest  information.  The  enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Liege  ;  it  gives  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
situation  of  affairs  in  that  principality.'^ 

The  following  anecdote  is  a  fact.  The  Prince  de 
Salm  was  in  a  bookseller's  shop  here  with  M.  O'Kelly, 
the  French  Envoy  at  Mayence,  conversing  on  the  affairs 
of  France,  whilst  M.  de  Breteuil  and  several  others  were 
at  the  door.  The  Prince  exclaimed  :  '  The  man  who 
deserved  the  most  to  be  hanged  at  Paris  has  unfortunately 
escaped,  and  is  at  this  moment  in  Franckfort.'  O'Kelly 
entreated  him  not  to  speak  so  loud.  The  Prince  replied 
that  all  the  world  knew  it  to  be  a  fact,  and  all  the  world 
might  hear  him  !  No  notice  was  taken  of  this  pointed 
affront,  but  the  motive  of  it  was  instantly  explained  by 
M.  de  Breteuil  informing  his  friends  that,  after  having 
repeatedly  prevented  the  creditors  of  the  Prince  from 
proceeding  to  extremities  at  Paris,  he  was  finally  obliged 
to  let  the  law  take  its  course  against  him  by  refusing 
any  longer  delay. 

The  Elector  of  Mayence  has  given  directions  that  in 
the  winter  some  young  boars'  heads  shall  be  prepared 
as  a  present  to  his  Majesty.  I  shall  address  them  to  our 
Consul  at  Ostend. 

*  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Paris.       ^  Letter  from  M.  Fabry  to  Mr.  Miles. 
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The  Hereditary  Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg  and  the 
Princess,  with  some  ladies  from  Aschaffenburg,  dined 
with  me  at  Franckfort  on  the  17th  instant,  after  which  I 
returned  to  this  place  to  pass  some  days  with  the  Elector 
of  Mayence. 

Mr.  Miles  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds 

Franckfort :  November  9,  1789 

Although  the  spirit  of  liberty  has  not  manifested 
itself  in  this  neighbourhood  with  the  degree  of  vio- 
lence exhibited  in  France  and  in  the  Low  Countries, 
the  farmers  in  some  parts  of  the  electorate  of  Mayence, 
on  being  commanded  to  repair  the  roads,  laconically 
answered  that  they  had  not  time,  and,  accordingly, 
corvees  were  dispensed  with  until  they  were  at  leisure. 
The  Elector  has  also  judged  it  prudent  to  postpone 
those  grand  hunts,  which  require  from  800  to  1,200 
peasants,  declaring  that  at  this  moment  il  faut  les 
laisser  tranquilles.  If  the  corvees  had  been  refused  last 
year,  a  detachment  of  Hussars  would  have  compelled 
the  farmers  to  obey  the  summons,  and,  as  the  indul- 
gence of  Government  on  this  occasion  is  visibly  the 
effect  of  fear,  it  is  possible  that  concessions  of  greater 
magnitude  may  be  exacted,  since  the  people  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  their  discontent. 

The  British  Court  is  strongly  suspected  at  Mayence 
of  having  fomented  the  disturbances  in  France  by 
means  of  money,  although  the  impossibility  of  the 
Minister's  disposing  of  the  public  wealth  without  the 
authority  of  Parliament  was  fully  explained  by  me  to 
his  Electoral  Highness  ;  and  it  is  still  more  strongly 
believed  that  it  countenances  the  revolt  in  the  Belgic 
Provinces,  which,  however,  would  give  no  displeasure 
on  account  of  personal  ill-will  towards  the  Emperor  if 
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tliey  were  not   apprehensive  that  the  contagion  may 
extend  to  the  Ehine. 

The  French  interest  is  very  strong  at  Mayence.  I 
have  been  constantly  under  the  painful  necessity  of  re- 
futing various  reports  respecting  the  conduct  of  my 
Court  towards  France,  some  of  which  are  too  absurd,  I 
should  have  thought,  to  have  been  credited.  Indeed,  I 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that,  if  my  country  were 
capable  of  availing  herself  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
France  to  excite  a  civil  war  amongst  her  people,  I 
would  forswear  the-oiame  of  Englishman  for  ever. 
However,  the  part  which  the  Court  of  Versailles  took 
in  the  American  war  may  be  thought  to  justify  such 
a  proceeding — a  proceeding  so  atrocious  that  no  injury 
whatever  could  authorise  it.  I  had  no  mental  reserve 
in  holding  this  language  to  the  Elector  and  his  Court. 
It  is  my  wish  to  impress  foreigners  with  the  idea  that 
we  are  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  internal  distresses 
of  even  a  rival  and  hostile  kingdom,  or  wishing  to 
revenge  a  wrong  or  triumph  over  its  ruin. 

His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  set  off  from 
this  town  in  good  health  and  spirits  yesterday  morning 
for  Pisa. 

Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Rich  to  Mr.  Miles 

London  :  November  13,  1789 

Your  favour  found  me  here,  no  longer  a  mighty  man 
of  war,  but  a  very  peaceable  and  humble-minded  sort  of 
person,  knowing  little  how  the  world  goes  further  than 
the  '  Herald '  informs  him  at  breakfast,  and,  though  not 
caring  much  which  end  of  this  unaccountable  machine 
goes  foremost,  the  news  of  the  day  is  a  kind  of  salt  and 
seasoning  to  my  muffins,  which  I  cannot  well  dispense 
Math.     A  genius  like  you  will  always  find  amusement 
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wherever  there  are  living  souls,  be  they  heavy  Ger- 
mans or  the  more  volatile  French;  whereas  a  dull, 
stupid  fellow  like  myself,  instead  of  learning  a  new 
ABC,  has  nearly  forgot  the  alphabet  of  my  native 
tongue,  and  has  substituted  nothing  in  lieu,  except  the 
knowledge  that  all  that  I  have  done  hitherto  has  been 
unwise  and  unprofitable,  and  that  I  am  advancing  to 
the  period  of  doing  nothing  to  please  myself,  and  of 
course  very  little  to  please  anybody  else.  Still,  I  enjoy 
life,  and  if  I  can  keep  in  motion,  ward  off  duns  from 
the  door,  and  leave  a  little  for  those  that  are  to  take 
up  the  cudgels  when  a  hie  jacet  shall  point  out  the  spot 
of  Sir  Thomas  Eich,  I  care  not,  as  I  am  growing  too 
old  to  be  ambitious,  and  hope  I  am  too  generous  to 
become  avaricious. 

Egotism,  for  want  of  other  matter,  is  all  I  can  deal 
in ;  it  is  a  never-failing  mark  of  the  barrenness  of  tlie 
soil ;  for,  in  short,  I  have  no  anecdotes  of  any  of  your 
acquaintances  to  relate,  and,  were  I  to  enter  upon 
politics,  I  should  write  about  what  I  know  nothing  of,  and 
you  would  most  likely  confront  me  with  lies  of  my  own 
invention  in  my  own  handwriting,  so  that  I  shall  leave 
you  to  the  public  prints — my  only  source  of  information 
— to  select  such  matter  as  best  suits  your  palate,  instead 
of  sending  you  extracts  therefrom,  and  spurting  them 
as  if  they  were  my  own  received  from  great  men  who 
sometimes  deign  me  a  significant  nod  and  a  friendly 
squeeze  by  the  hand.  Whenever  you  quit  your  German 
Embassy,  or  whatever  you  may  style  your  Excellency's 
diplomatic  appointment,  and  revisit  these  kingdoms,  I 
shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you.  Perchance  you  may 
find  me  turning  up  the  clods  in  Berkshire  with  my 
swords  and  hangers  hammered  into  plowshares,  rusti- 
cated and  retired  from  the  alarms  of  war  and  from  the 
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sophistry  of  the  Senate,  singing  lullaby  to  a  squalling 
cross  child  in  a  rocking  chair,  and  my  flitch  shall  be 
offered  to  your  knife.     Be  assured  that  in  all  situations 
I  am  very  truly,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  T.  Somers  Cocks  to  Mr.  Miles 

London  :  November  24,  1789 

The  new  under-secretaries  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds  are 
Mr.  Eyder  and  Mr.  Bland  Burgess.  I  am  glad  you  have 
spent  your  time  so  pleasantly,  and  have  received  so 
many  civilities  from  the  different  princes.  I  exj)ect  to 
hear  of  many  other  revolutions  ;  the  spirit  of  liberty 
seems  likely  to  break  forth  throughout  Europe.  The 
French  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  and  seem  to  have 
come  to  a  sudden  stop  ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
without  money,  and  they  have  got  none,  nor  do  they 
seem  to  have  power  enough  to  raise  any ;  they  are  on 
the  brink  of  national  bankruptcy,  by  which  many  private 
people  will  lose  their  whole  incomes,  and,  of  course,  be 
much  out  of  humour.  By-and-by  the  public  in  general 
will  find  themselves  so  distressed  that  they  will  be  glad 
to  have  recourse  to  their  old  Government,  or  the  conse- 
quence will  be  that  it  must  at  last  end  in  a  civil  war  ; 
it  seems  to  have  arrived  nearly  at  a  crisis.  This  country 
in  the  meantime  is  increasing  in  power  and  wealth. 

The  King  has  returned  from  Weymouth  in  good 
health,  and  has  had  two  Levees,  where  he  appeared  as 
well  as  ever,  and  again  goes  hunting.  He  went  to  the 
play  last  week,  for  the  first  time  since  his  illness.  Not 
one  fifth  of  the  people  that  crowded  there  could  get  into 
the  house ;  '  God  save  the  King '  was  repeated  three 
times,  the  whole  house  joined  in  chorus,  and  many  were 
so  affected  with  his  reception  as  to  burst  into  tears.  The 
Parliament  will  certainly  not  be  dissolved  till  after  next 
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session.  Mr.  Pitt  remains  in  full  power,  and  the 
country  in  general  is  so  conscious  of  the  great  things 
he  has  done  and  of  his  abilities  still  to  do  more,  that 
there  is  no  doubt  but  he  will  have  as  many  friends  in  the 
next  Parliament  as  he  has  in  the  present. 

Though  I  am  as  great  a  friend  to  liberty  as  you  can 
be,  I  cannot  say  I  approve  of  the  present  proceed- 
ings either  in  France  or  Brabant.  I  do  not  like  these 
mobility  governments  ;  they  bring  everything  into  con- 
fusion, by  means  of  which  the  French  have  brought 
themselves  into  a  more  desperate  situation  than  ever ; 
the  lives  and  property  of  people  are  totally  at  the  mercy 
of  the  populace,  and  the  poor  King  is  quite  a  State 
prisoner,  and  cannot  eat,  drink,  or  sleep  without 
the  permission  of  his  worthy  governors.  The  idea  of 
putting  all  persons  upon  an  equality  can  never  do ;  no 
government  can  be  carried  on  in  that  manner,  and  I 
am  apprehensive  that  the  general  plan  of  Liberty,  which 
seems  to  pervade  almost  all  ranks,  may  be  attended  with 
great  disorder  and  extend  even  to  this  country,  which 
I  look  upon  as  possessing  the  happiest  government  on 
earth.  People  here,  seeing  other  nations  destroy  all 
government,  may  fancy  they  have  as  good  a  right  to 
overthrow  ours.  As  for  the  King  of  France,  I  cannot 
help  pitying  him ;  but  the  Emperor  deserves  the  worst 
that  can  happen  to  him.  I  dare  say  we  shall  keep 
clear  from  meddling  either  with  the  French  or  German 
troubles,  for,  as  you  justly  observe,  it  is  for  our  advan- 
tage that,  however  much  they  may  quarrel  and  fight 
with  each  other,  we  should  remain  neuter.  By  means 
of  our  alliance  with  Prussia  and  Holland  we  are  become 
a  respectable  Power. 

The  weather  has  been  so  wet  lately  that  the  farmers 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  a  great  deal  of  wheat-ground 
unsown,  by  which  means  corn  is  risen  to  a  great  price. 
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Mr.  Miles  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds 

Franckfort :  December  5,  1789 

The  apprehensions  of  a  general  revolt  occasioned  the 
Circles  of  the  Upper  Ehine  to  forbid  the  public  prints 
in  their  respective  districts  from  inserting  anything  in 
favour  of  the  Brabangons. 

The  disturbances  in  the  Electorate  of  Treves  are 
likely  to  require  a  greater  force  to  suppress  them  than 
the  Elector  of  Mayence  has  sent.  It  was  yesterday 
reported  that  the  Eegiment  of  Hartsfeld  was  ordered  to 
march.  The  success  of  the  Brabangons,  and  the  happy 
issue  which,  as  is  said,  the  affairs  at  Liege  have  obtained, 
make  a  great  sensation  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  but  next  year  may  produce  in  Germany 
scenes  of  riot  and  desolation  similar  to  those  with  which 
France  is  afflicted. 

My  information  of  tumults  and  insurrections  happen- 
ing at  any  distance  from  Franckfort  will  necessarily 
be  late  and  imperfect — late  from  the  pains  taken  to 
suppress  the  intelligence,  and  imperfect  from  the 
exaggerated  accounts  which  men  from  fear  or  malevo- 
lence retail  on  these  occasions.  Last  autumn,  for  ex- 
ample, it  was  current,  and  generally  believed,  that  the 
Landgrave  had  been  driven  from  the  metropolis  and 
would  be  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight !  As 
insurrections  of  great  magnitude  are  expected,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  request  permission  to  transport  myself 
nearer  to  the  scene  of  action,  so  that  my  information 
may  be  less  liable  to  error.  It  is  my  opinion  that,  if  I 
were  to  divide  my  time  between  Franckfort,  Coblentz, 
Mayence,  and  Mannheim — as  Mr.  Walpole  is  at  Munich 
— it  might  tend  to  the  public  service. 

The  Prince  de  Conti  arrived  some  days  since,  and,  it 
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is  said,  means  to  pass  the  winter  here,  or  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  it.  There  is  to  be  a  party  this  evening  at  the 
Princess  de  Holstein  Beck's,  who  has  arrived  from  Eussia, 
and  I  shall  probably  meet  him  there. 

My  aversion  to  eat  the  'bread  of  idleness'  has 
induced  me  in  this  inactive  situation  to  write  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  '  Cursory  Eeflections  on  Public  Men  and 
Public  Measures ; '  it  is  of  considerable  length,  and  I 
trust  it  will  do  no  discredit  to  the  pen  of  'Neptune.' 
I  have  desired  my  publisher,  Stockdale  of  Piccadilly,  to 
send  a  copy  to  your  Grace  as  soon  as  it  is  printed.^ 

Mr.  Miles  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds 

Franckfort :  December  30,  1789 

The  disturbances  in  the  Electorate  of  Treves,  I  am 
told,  are  suppressed,  but  terrible  apprehensions  are 
entertained  by  all  the  little  despots  in  the  empire 
should  the  Braban^ons  succeed.  The  Elector  of 
Mayence  is  highly  offended  with  the  Courts  of  Berlin 

^  ' "  Cursory  Eeflections  on  Public  Men  and  Public  Measures  "  I  wrote 
at  Aschaffenburg  during  the  preceding  autumn,  in  consequence  of  the 
revolution  that  had  happened  in  France,  and  with  the  view  of  inducing 
Mr.  Pitt  to  avail  himself  of  that  great  event  as  an  opportunity  to  efface 
for  ever  the  unhappy  enmity  and  jealousy  which  the  two  Governments  of 
England  and  France  had,  contrary  to  true  policy,  not  to  say  wickedly, 
encouraged  by  all  kinds  of  arts — on  the  same  principle  that  the  ferocity 
of  two  bulldogs,  when  fighting,  is  inflamed  to  madness  by  the  greater 
ferocity  of  their  cruel  bystanders.  From  the  conviction  that  the  union  of 
these  two  warlike  nations  would  contribute  to  the  general  good  of  the 
hiunan  race,  I  sent  such  an  idea  into  the  world  to  prepare  men's  minds 
for  such  an  event,  whilst,  in  my  private  letters  and  conversations  addressed 
to  those  through  whose  agency  the  change  could  be  accomplished,  I 
earnestly  and  most  pathetically  recommend  the  measure ;  but  it  is  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  and  men  are  content  to  travel  in  old  ruts. 
Our  politicians  lack  either  the  skill  or  the  disposition  to  improve,  or  even 
to  repair  the  old  track,  however  beaten  down  or  worn-out  it  may  be,  and 
so,  I  am  afraid,  all  my  suggestions  for  an  alliance  with  France  will  be  of 
no  avail.'— W.  A.  M. 
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and  of  London  for  tlieir  supposed  secret  support  of  tlie 
revolt  in  the  Pays-Bas,  and,  particularly,  with  the  former 
for  refusing  to  act  with  vigour  against  the  Liegeois.  I 
am  sorry  to  find  that  his  Electoral  Highness  is  out- 
rageous at  the  decree  of  Wetzlar  not  having  been  en- 
forced agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the  Electors  of  Bavaria 
and  Cologne,  and  my  concern  is  augmented  by  his 
employing  all  the  resources  in  his  power  to  that  effect. 
He  is  still  further  stimulated  by  the  clamours  of  Mes- 
dames  la  Baronne  de  Ferrette  et  de  Veningen,  whose 
losses  in  Alsace  since  the  revolution  in  France  have 
rendered  them  furious. 

Some  of  the  foreign  prints  have  the  insolence  to 
attribute  the  recent  insurrections  to  the  secret  intrigues 
of  the  British  Court — reports  which  I  wish  your  Grace 
would  authorise  me  to  contradict.  The  Prince  de  Conti 
still  remains  here,  but,  as  the  Marshal  de  Broglio, 
should  he  recover  from  his  present  illness,  is  expected, 
and  the  Prince  de  Lambesc,^  with  whom  it  is  said  the 
Prince  de  Conti  is  not  upon  good  terms,  it  is  thought 
he  will  remove.  He  sighs  impatiently  to  return  to 
Paris,  and  inquires  of  almost  every  one  if  they  think 
he  may  venture  to  go  back.  He  says  he  has  nothing 
to  reproach  himself  with,  but  he  cannot  venture  into 
a  country  where  the  King  and  Queen  are  held,  as  it 
were,  in  bondage.  He  appears  much  dejected,  avoids 
society,  and  complains  that  he  is  ennuye. 

The  ecclesiastical  princes  in  the  empire,  and  parti- 
cularly those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ehine,  who 
have  long  been  apprehensive  of  a  revolt,  tremble  at  the 
approach  of  the  Brabanc^ons,  lest  the  spirit  of  liberty 

'  The  Prince  de  Lambesc,  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Allemand  Regi- 
ment, charged  the  mob  in  the  Tuileries  during  the  procession  with  the 
bust  of  Necker,  July  13,  1789. 
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sliould  infect  their  respective  subjects.  The  chasse  and 
the  corvees  have  been  in  a  manner  given  up  in  some 
parts  of  the  Electorate  of  Mayence,  where  the  peasants 
have  appeared  discontented,  and  in  the  Electorate  of 
Treves.  My  letters  from  Liege  announce  a  disposition 
in  some  people  to  unite  with  the  Pays-Bas,  but  Fabry 
assures  me  he  will  engage  that  his  country  shall  keep 
its  word  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  if  the  King  of  Prussia 
will  keep  his  word  with  it,  and  not  execute  the  decree 
of  Wetzlar.  The  Emperor  was  this  day  reported  to  be 
dead,  but  a  letter  I  received  from  Vienna  makes  no 
mention  of  such  an  event.  Preparations  are  making  for 
a  coronation  in  the  spring,  though  some  are  of  opinion 
that  a  war  is  by  far  more  probable.  General  D' Alton 
passed  through  on  his  way  to  Vienna  by  Franckfort. 
Count  Trauttmansdorff  is  forbid  to  come  to  Vienna. 
Zwierling,  the  agent  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  arrived 
from  Wetzlar  with  his  son,  most  graciously  and 
cordially  received  by  the  Elector,  and  proceeded  thence 
to  Treves.  Expresses  continually  passing  and  repassing 
from  Vienna,  Dresden,  Prussia,  and  Munich.  A  revolt 
near  Strasburg  in  the  territory  belonging  to  Cardinal 
Eohan  :  200  Palatines  and  200  of  the  Mayence  troops 
sent  to  restore  public  order,  but  the  peasants  refuse  to 
pay,  and  dare  the  military.  Eegiment  of  Hartsfeld  is 
under  orders  to  march.  Soldiers  declare  they  will  not 
fire  on  their  fellow-citizens  in  case  of  a  tumult.  The 
first  week  in  January,  600  men  march  from  Coblentz 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Treves. 

Sliould  I  receive  no  instructions  from  your  Grace  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  my  intention  to  leave  Franckfort  on 
the  8th  oT  next  month,  and  to  take  Liege,  Bruxelles, 
Ghent,  and  Ostend,  on  my  way  to  England. 
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M.  Le  Br  UN  TO  Mk.  Miles 

Li^ge  :  13  Janvier,  1790 

Je  ne  puis  qu'approuver  votre  resolution,  et  je  me 
cliargerai  avec  un  vrai  plaisir  de  la  traduction  et  de 
I'impression  de  votre  excellente  lettre.  Elle  est  interes- 
sante  k  tons  egards,  et  par  les  circonstances  et  par  la 
profondeur  et  la  justesse  des  idees.  Je  ne  doute  pas 
qu'elle  ne  soit  fort  accueillie  du  public.  Je  puis  des 
demain  m'occuper  de  la  traduction.^ 

M.  Le  Brum  to  Mr.  Miles 

Liege  :  15  Janvier,  1790 

Je  vous  serai  oblige  de  m'envoyer  la  partie  de  votre 
manuscrit  qui  parle  d'une  separation  de  la  Bretagne  et 
de  la  Normandie  pour  en  faire  une  province  separee  du 
reste  de  la  France.  Je  crois  avoir  occasion  de  faire 
usage  dans  le  journal  de  demain, des  reflexions  tres 
judicieuses  que  vous  m'avez  lues  k  ce  sujet. 

Oserai-je  profiter  de  I'occasion  pour  vous  prier,  mon- 
sieur, de  me  rendre  un  service  qui  dans  ce  moment  seroit 
pour  moi  tres  essentiel  ?  II  me  manque  dix-liuit  louis 
pour  I'acquittement  d'une  lettre  de  change  qui  echeoit 
aujourd'liui,  et  qui  me  jette  dans  une  grande  peine. 
Ne  pourriez-vous  pas  joindre  a  tous  les  sujets  de  grati- 
tude que  je  vous  dois  ce  nouveau  bienfait  ?  Je  vous 
remettrai  cet  argent  sans  faute  k  la  fin  du  mois.  A  tout 
autre  qu'6,  un  Anglois,  et  k  tout  autre  Angiois  qu'a 
Monsieur  Miles,  je  n'osai  faire  une  sembla-ble  proposition. 
Mais  vous  m'avez  inspire  depuis  longtemps  des  senti- 
inens  de  confiance  et  d'estime.  Vous  m'avez  temoigne 
une  amitie  dont  je  tacherai  de  me  rendre  digne.     J'ai 

'  The  translation  into  French  of  '  Cursory  Reflections  on  Public  Men 
and  Public  Measures.' 
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fait  en  vain  le  tour  de  tons  ceux  qui  me  doivent,  et  je 
n'ai  trouve  partout  que  des  delais.  Les  revolutions 
actuelles  sont  en  grande  partie  cause  de  cette  penurie 
de  numeraire.  Ces  tracasseries  me  chagrinent  extreme- 
ment,  et  nuisent  beaucoup  k  mon  travail,  qui  n'avance 
qu'autant  que  I'esprit  est  libre  d'inquietude.  Je  vous 
prie  de  me  faire  savoir  par  le  porteur  de  cette  lettre  si  je 
puis  vous  aller  voir  cette  apres-midi  vers  les  trois  heures. 

La  traduction  et  I'impression  de  votre  manuscrit 
iront,  j'espere,  tres  promptement. 

J'ai  I'honneur  d'etre,  avec  la  plus  profonde  venera- 
tion, monsieur,  votre  &c.,  &c. 

Minute  by  Mr.  Miles. — I  have  preserved  this  original 
letter  written  by  a  man  most  miserably  indigent.  Le 
Brun,  exiled  from  France  for  having  wished  that  the 
land  of  his  nativity  should  be  as  free  as  America,  took 
refuge  in  Liege,  where  he  became  a  journalist.  He  was 
driven  thence  at  the  instigation  of  Catherine,  and  esta- 
blished himself  in  the  Duchy  of  Limburg.  In  1787  he 
came  into  conflict  with  the  States  of  Brabant,  at  that 
time  in  revolt  against  Joseph  n.,  and,  eluding  the  order 
for  his  arrest,  fled  to  Vienna  to  obtain  protection.  He 
succeeded,  and  resumed  his  business  at  Bruxelles.  The 
Emperor,  after  having  lowered  himself  to  employ  the 
journalist  to  defend  tyranny,  was  mean  enough  to  dis- 
pute with  him  for  a  few  Hards  of  pay.  His  Majesty  re- 
fused to  give  more  than  a  hundred  pistoles,  and  the 
scribe  would  not  prostitute  his  pen  to  Caesar  for  less 
than  a  hundred  louis.  Le  Brun,  now  embroiled  with 
Joseph,  fled  to  Paris,  and  was  enrolled  as  a  member  of 
the  Jacobin  Club,  where  I  saw  him.  He  then  proposed 
to  write  in  a  political  newspaper,  but,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Dumouriez,  who  at  that  time  was  master 

VOL.    L  L 
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of  Louis  XVI.,  and  for  the  moment  of  France,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  the  general ;  became 
afterwards  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  induced  the 
Convention  to  declare  war  against  England  ;  signed  the 
order  for  the  death  of  his  sovereign ;  and  finished  his 
singular  career  by  being  decapitated  six  months  after- 
wards. Such  was  the  fate  of  a  man  whom  I  had  twice 
relieved,  whom  I  had  endeavoured  to  serve,  and  whose 
wife  has  since  asked  for  bread  from  the  legislators  of 
France — the  accomplices  of  her  husband — on  behalf  of 
herself  and  children  without  obtaining  it.  Sic  transit 
gloria  mundil 

[The  above  memorandum  is  written  on  the  back  of 
the  original  letter  of  Le  Brun.]  ^ 

Mr.  Miles  to  Lord  Rodney 

Li^ge  :  January  28,  1790 

Your  very  friendly  letter  reached  me  at  Aschaffen- 
burg,  where,  whilst  partaking  of  the  hospitalities  of 
an  Electoral  Court,  I  endeavoured  by  those  attentions 
to  everybody  which  are  so  acceptable  to  all,  but  which 
the  general  run  of  our  countrymen  refuse  almost  to 
everybody,  to  convey  a  favourable  impression  of  the 
English  character,  and  so  win  by  courtesy  the  inter- 
change of  civility  which,  if  our  own  people  could  only 
understand  it,  is  due  from  all  to  all.  The  opposite  line 
of  conduct  argues  want  of  feeling  as  well  as  want  of 
knowledge,  and  is  attributed  by  foreigners  to  an  excess 
of  pride  amounting  at  times  to  insolence,  and  is  founded 
on  an  arrogant  opinion  of  our  superiority  over  other 
nations.  I  am  not  disposed  to  discuss  the  origin  of 
manners,  but  the  unsocial  demeanour  and  hauteur  which 
Englishmen  too  often  exhibit  on  the  Continent  do  us 

1 '  See  Introduction  pages  24,  26. 
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no  good  service,  nor  do  they  add  one  atom  to  our  power, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  act  as  repellents  everywhere. 
Let  a  Frenchman  and  an  Englishman  be  ushered  at  the 
same  moment  into  a  fashionable  circle  at  any  part  of 
the  Continent,  the  former  will  receive  attentions  which 
would  perhaps  be  cheerfully  accorded  in  preference  to 
the  latter,  if  only  his  sterling  qualities  could  be  dis- 
covered through  the  cold  and  distant  exterior  in  which 
he  envelopes  and  conceals  himself,  as  it  were,  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  mischiefs  resulting  from  this 
behaviour  are  beyond  all  estimate.  They  throw  us  in 
the  rear  of  all  political  negotiations  in  which  British 
gold,  in  the  shape  of  subsidies,  does  not  atone  for  British 
presumption.  At  the  Courts  of  Versailles  or  Madrid, 
for  example,  where  no  undignified  mixture  of  personal 
pride  throws  ridicule  on  the  pomp  and  pageantry 
with  which  the  sovereign  is  surrounded,  the  stiffness 
which  marks  our  national  character  is  offensive  and 
prejudicial.  It  indisposes  foreign  powers  towards  us, 
and  creates  enemies  where  it  is  our  interest  to  have 
friends.  I  remarked  to  Lord  Torrington  ^  that  an  English- 
man ought  so  to  conduct  himself  abroad  that  the  fact 
of  his  being  a  native  of  England  should  be  a  sufficient 
letter  of  credit,  without  anything  of  the  kind  from  his 
banker.  He  held  the  same  views  as  myself,  and  lamented 
that  in  too  many  cases  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  I 
wish,  my  dear  Lord  Eodney,  that  I  could  impress  upon 
our  fellow-countrymen  the  infinite  satisfaction  they 
would  derive  to  themselves,  and  the  infinite  advantage 
they  would  obtain  for  their  nation,  by  adopting  the 
maxim  by  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  steer  my  own 
course  through  life,  that  in  this  world  we  are  fellow- 
passengers,  and  we  should  strive  to  render  the  journey 

'  Minister  from  the  Court  of  St.  James  at  Brussels. 
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as  agreeable  as  possible.  If  Ministers,  in  their  selection 
of  men  for  foreign  missions,  would  clioose  those  who  are 
familiar  without  being  vulgar,  and  gracious  without 
being  lifted  up  by  pride — endowed  wuth  a  ready  and 
obliging  disposition — they  would  find  their  account  in 
it.  The  diamond  in  the  rough,  as  for  immediate  use,  is 
without  value,  and  lies  as  in  a  dormant  state,  whilst  the 
Bristol  stone  blazes  at  the  ball  and  dazzles  the  multi- 
tude. Your  Lordship  can  make  the  application  of  this 
simile. 

Now^  for  news.  The  dissensions  which  unhappily 
prevail  at  Bruxelles  give  much  uneasiness  to  the  leading 
people  in  opposition  at  Liege,  whose  fate  depends  upon 
that  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  mansion  is  in  flames, 
and  the  blockheads  are  disputing  whether  they  shall 
extinguish  the  fire  with  spring  or  river  water.  The 
Elector  of  Cologne  wished  to  have  sent  15,000  sacks  of 
flour  to  Luxemburg,  but  he  was  opposed  by  his  chapter ; 
a  subsequent  attempt  was  made  for  a  smaller  quantity, 
which  was  also  refused.  Eecruits  arrive  daily  to  rein- 
force that  garrison  in  small  parties  from  Suabia,  and,  as 
they  are  disciplined,  the  veteran  troops  are  sent  out  to 
join  the  imperial  army  at  Marche-en-Famene.  The 
garrison  at  Luxemburg  consists  of  only  9,000  men,  and 
the  province  itself  is  tolerably  well  affected  to  the 
Emperor,  as  is  also  that  of  Limburg. 

I  have  recently  sent,  under  cover  to  my  bankers,  the 
manuscript  of  a  pamphlet,^  which  I  wrote  whilst  at 
Aschaffenburg,  and  Stockdale  the  pubhsher  has  in- 
structions to  forward  a  copy  to  you.  Je  ne  suis  pas  un 
ecrivain  aux  gages — I  write  neither  for  fame  nor  profit 
— my  sole  wish  is  to  serve  our  country  and  humanity, 
and  the  motive  is  good,  however  unsuccessful  the  attempt 

^  '  Cursory  Reflections  on  Public  Men  and  Public  Measures.' 
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may  be.  I  have  earnestly  recommended  the  Governments 
of  France  and  England  to  lay  aside  their  long-nurtured 
hatred  and  to  enter  into  an  alliance  ;  the  moment  is 
favourable  for  such  a  purpose,  and,  if  realised,  it  would 
ensure  the  happiness  of  both  nations  and  the  peace  of 
the  world.  This  publication  will  appear  to-morrow  in 
a  French  dress.  Le  Brun,  the  editor  of  '  La  Feuille  de 
Herve,'  translates  it.  The  French,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  are  well  disposed  to  the  measure,  and  I  hope 
Mr.  Pitt  will  see  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  it  as  clearly 
as  I  do.  On  Sunday  last  I  was  in  some  personal  danger 
at  this  place,  arising  out  of  the  political  state  of  affairs ; 
but,  as  I  seldom  travel  without  my  wits,  I  escaped  for 
the  present.  I  hope  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
your  Lordship. 

General  Wimpffen  to  Mr.  Miles 

Paris  :  February  3,  1790 

Mirabeau,  who,  you  will  remember,  was  complimented 
in  some  elegant  lines  by  Bassenge  at  Liege,  is  again  in 
France,  ou  il  joue  le  premier  role,  car  le  Roi  nest  pas 
si  grand  que  lui.  He  set  up  a  journal  in  Paris  on  his 
arrival  from  exile,  and,  as  is  said,  all  the  extracts  of 
letters  from  London  inserted  in  the  'Moniteur '  are  penned 
by  him  or  by  his  secretary  and  a  man  in  their  pay. 
Since  writing  the  above  I  hear  that  you  are  acquainted 
with  each  other,  and,  if  so,  I  rely  on  your  friendship 
not  to  mention  to  him  what  I  told  you  of  his  adventures. 
I  hear  that  he  related  to  you  the  anecdote  of  himself 
with  Count  Kelly,  the  French  Minister  at  Mayence.  It 
is  true  that  the  Count  lamented  that  M.  Mirabeau  did 
not  make  a  friend  of  the  Queen  w'hen  she  offered  to 
serve  him,  and  that  he  replied  to  the  French  Minister  : 
*  Bah !   elle   aura  plus  besoin  de  moi  dans  trois   mois 
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d'ici  que  moi  d'elle.'     His  prophecy  is  verified,  for,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  the  Court  cannot  do  without  him/ 

Mr.  Miles  to  Lord  Buckingham 

London :  July  15,  1790 

I  had  an  interview  yesterday  by  appointment  with 
Mr.  Eose,  and  the  matter  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
communicate  to  your  Lordship  before  you  left  town  was 
again  proposed.  As  it  is  meant  to  carry  this  idea  into 
immediate  execution,  I  was  directed  to  write  instantly 
and  prevent  the  return  of  my  family  from  the  Continent, 
It  having  been  judged  advisable  by  Mr.  Pitt  that  I  should 
have  no  communication  whatever,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, with  the  King's  Minister^  at  Paris,  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  apprise  you  of  this  arrangement,  that  you 
need  not  have  the  trouble  to  send  the  introduction 
which  you  kindly  promised.  Everything  being  finally 
settled,  I  shall  leave  town  the  latter  end  of  next  week, 
I  wish  your  Lordship  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  and 
happiness. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Lord  Buckingham 

Paris  :  August  16,  1790 

The  wonderful  events  that  daily  occur,  the  still  more 
wonderful  changes  in  preparation,  and  the  grandeur  of 

'  '  Liege,  July  30,  1785. — -Breakfasted  at  Court,  also  dined  with  the 
Prince.  Heard  tliat  the  Emperor  had  totally  lost  himself  in  the  opinion 
of  aU  the  world  by  his  contemptible  conduct  towards  the  Dutch.  Inquired 
for  a  book  written  against  the  Emperor  by  the  Count  de  Mirabeau  upon 
the  subject  of  his  claims  on  Holland.  It  is  so  severe  that  it  is  prohibited 
throughout  the  imperial  dominions,  and  even  the  booksellers'  shops  have 
been  examined  at  Liege  by  the  Mayor.  When  Mirabeau  was  asked  by 
the  French  Minister  how  he  could  venture  to  put  his  name  to  a  publica- 
tion so  offensive,  he  replied :  '  I  know  it  is  in  your  power  to  send  me  to  the 
BastUle,  but  my  papers  are  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  in  a  neutral  country, 
and  I  shall  not  be  in  prison  four  and  twenty  hours  before  the  world  will 
be  informed  from  whom  I  received  the  facts  which  I  have  stated.' — Diary 
of  Mr.  Miles.  ^  Lord  Gower. 
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the  scene  before  me,  engross  my  thoughts  since  my 
arrival  here.  I  have  dined  three  days  in  succession 
with  Monsieur  de  Lafayette.  We  last  met  in  America  in 
1781  ;  he  is  extremely  amiable,  and  certainly  a  friend 
to  liberty.  But  he  has  a  powerful  rival  for  popularity, 
or  rather  an  enemy,  in  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and,  secure 
as  he  fancies  himself  in  the  affections  of  the  National 
Guards  and  of  the  municipalities,  he  will  fall,  I  fear,  a 
victim  to  his  confidence  and  to  the  depravity  of  those 
he  is  endeavouring  to  serve.  The  days  I  dined  with 
him  we  were  disturbed  by  addresses  from  all  the  districts, 
also  from  the  battalions  of  National  Guards,  who  came 
in  procession  to  his  hotel  to  assure  him  of  their  eternal 
attachment.  He  took  me  from  table  into  the  street — we 
walked  arm  in  arm  until  they  all  filed  off  after  having 
harangued  him — and  some  of  the  privates,  stepping 
aside  from  the  ranks,  after  the  address  had  been  read, 
added  :  '  Ne  craignez  rien,  mon  general ;  nous  mourrons 
tons  pour  vous  s'il  faut.'  Their  enthusiasm  was  cer- 
tainly great,  and  I  believe  sincere,  but  it  is  the  nature 
of  enthusiasm  of  that  description  to  be  of  short  duration  ; 
it  is  certainly  not  blessed  with  longevity.  All  these 
addresses  were  in  opposition  to  the  Orleans  faction,  who 
wish  to  place  one  of  the  Lameths  at  the  head  of  the 
National  Guards.  Lafayette  has  great  facility,  and,  at 
times,  much  presence  of  mind.  He  answered  every 
address  in  a  different  manner  with  great  fluency  and 
elegance,  and  I  conceive  him  to  be  rather  a  man  of 
pleasing  and  conciliatory  manners,  with  great  personal 
courage,  than  of  vigorous  mind  and  great  resources — I 
mean,  of  course,  in  the  Cabinet,  not  in  the  field.  Wlien 
these  numerous  processions  were  over,  he  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  the  state  of  parties,  and  whether  he 
had  anything  to  fear   from  the  Duke  of  Orleans.     I 
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answered :  Yes,  everything ;  that  his  wealth  and  high 
birth  would  always  procure  him  partisans,  but  that,  if 
be  was  liberal  as  well  as  ambitious,  he  would  be  sus- 
pected as  dangerous  ;  that  nothing  was  so  fluctuating  as 
popularity ;  that  the  people,  although  meaning  well,  yet, 
not  possessing  discriminating  powers  in  proportion  to 
their  zeal  and  promptitude,  were  very  frequently  hurried 
into  error,  and  liable  to  have  their  minds  poisoned ;  that 
his  post  was  perilous  as  well  as  difiicult ;  and  that  he 
must  not  consider  himself  secure,  or  the  glorious  work 
of  liberty  accomplished,  until  he  had  silenced  faction. 
He  assured  me  that  they  were  endeavouring  to  do 
this,  and  that  the  police  would  soon  be  enabled  to  act 
with  vigour.  I  concluded  a  long  conversation  with 
the  remark  that,  having  eradicated  despotism,  he  must 
now  destroy  the  very  spirit  of  cabal  and  intrigue,  or  the 
business  of  the  Revolution  was  only  half  done.  He 
agreed  with  me.  Yet  I  find  he  thinks  himself  perfectly 
secure.  I  shall  not  forget  to  repeat  to  him  at  every 
interview  that  he  wiU.  fall  a  victim  unless  he  suppresses 
the  vile  spirit  of  intrigue  which  I  perceive  reigns  here, 
and  mars  or  endangers  everything. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Monsieur  Talleyrand 

Paris :  August  20,  1790 

I  had  hoped  to  place  in  your  hands  the  enclosed 
letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Miller,  but,  notwithstanding  the 
decree  of  the  National  Assembly  that  no  person  can  be 
arrested  unless  accused  of  high  treason  or  charged  with 
misdemeanour,  I  have  been  detained  a  prisoner  for  more 
than  a  week  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Republique  de  Genes  by 
an  attack  of  the  gout.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  have 
been  prevented  from  assuring  you  in  person  how  deeply 
I  am  interested  in  all  that  can  contribute  to  the  pro- 
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sperity  of  a  nation  worthy  of  the  high  position  to  which 
it  has  just  raised  itself  by  breaking  into  pieces  the 
shackles  of  despotism.  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  apology 
for  having  so  long  detained  the  letter  of  the  Chevalier.  It 
will  soon  be  in  my  power,  I  hope,  to  assure  you  vivd 
voce  of  my  high  consideration. 

Monsieur  Talleyrand  k  Monsieur  Miles 

Paris :  Lundi,  23  Aout,  1790 

L'Eveque  d'Autun  regrette  de  ne  s'etre  pas  trouve 
chez  lui  quand  M.  Miles  lui  a  fait  I'honneur  d'y  passer. 
n  est  tres  empresse  de  faire  connoissance  avec  lui,  et  il 
ira  le  trouver  au  premier  moment  qu'il  aura  libre.  II 
le  prie  de  recevoir  ses  sinceres  complimens. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Lord  Rodney 

Paris :  August  23,  1790 

If  I  continue  an  itinerant  much  longer,  rambling 
over  Europe,  I  shall  pick  up  a  budget  of  information, 
stories,  and  anecdotes  sufficient  for  a  book-maker's 
fortune,  were  he  as  avaricious  as  old  Pultney,  and 
enrich  all  Paternoster  Eow  with  my  writings.  This 
place  abounds  with  matter  to  fill  quarto  volumes.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  be  stopped  in  the  street  by 
an  entire  stranger,  who  asks  your  opinion  of  the 
measure  under  consideration  in  the  National  Assembly, 
and  he  asks  it  with  a  gravity  that  would  lead  you  to 
believe  he  is  interested  in  the  answer,  and  really 
wished  your  opinion ;  but  before  you  are  recovered 
from  the  surprise  at  being  so  abruptly  accosted,  he  is 
off,  chaunting  '  Malbruck '  or  some  other  popular  ballad, 
and  leaving  you  all  amazement  at  such  inconceivable 
levity  in  times  of  so  much  danger  and  general  calamity. 
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It  is  a  vice  peculiar  to  the  nation,  but,  what  is  most 
remarkable,  it  is  accompanied  by  talents,  and  belongs 
no  less  to  the  man  of  science,  the  man  of  letters,  and 
the  statesman,  than  to  the  hairdresser  or  to  the  street- 
sweeper.  Ether  is  not  half  so  volatile  as  a  Frenchman. 
The  German  is  the  reverse,  and  can  as  little  move  from 
his  own  impulse  as  an  oyster.  Paris,  at  all  times 
interesting,  both  to  the  libertine  and  the  philosopher,  is 
more  so  now  than  ever,  and  the  man  who  is  fond  of 
scrutinising  the  human  character,  and  of  developing 
the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  heart  and  mind,  will 
find  ample  employment  for  his  talents  at  research,  and 
will  discover  every  moment  new  matter  to  excite  his 
admiration  or  provoke  his  abhorrence.  I  am  wonder- 
fully amused  at  times,  and,  having  seen  this  place 
under  the  stern  rigour  of  absolute  monarchy,  every- 
thing appears  in  its  present  disorganised  state  as  in 
masquerade.  I  fancy  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  grand 
Carnival,  and  would  enter  de  hon  coeur  into  all  the 
mirth  and  ridicule  of  the  diversified  characters  that 
jostle  me  and  each  other  perpetually  in  the  street  were 
it  not  that  I  am  frequently  called  from  the  folly  of  the 
actors  to  a  commiseration  of  their  sufferings  and  to  a 
horror  of  their  crimes.  They  do  not,  however,  suffer 
or  feel  disgusted  at  atrocities  that  would  freeze  our 
blood  ;  they  will  mount  the  scaffold  on  which  they  are 
to  perish  with  a  hop,  step,  and  a  jump,  take  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  crack  a  joke  with  the  executioner,  and  die  with 
a  bon-mot  or  a  pleasantry  in  their  mouths.^ 

'  On  arriving  at  Aire,  a  town  between  St.  Omer  and  Lille,  Dr. 
Moore  addressed  a  grave -looking  man  who  was  smoking  his  pipe  at  the 
door.  '  He  asked  where  I  lodged.  I  answered,  "  Aux  Trois  Bois."  "  Aux 
Trois  Eois  !  "  he  repeated  with  a  grimace.  "  Ma  foi,  monsieur,  vous  avez 
choisi  14  des  hotes  qui  ne  sont  plus  k  la  mode."  The  maid  of  the  inn, 
after  giving  a  terrible  account  of  the  devastation  and  destruction  occa- 
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It  may  perhaps  be  matter  of  information  and  of 
merriment  to  your  Lordship,  as  it  has  been  to  me,  that 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  office  of  executioner 
is,  like  monarchy,  an  hereditary  prerogative.  It  de- 
scends from  father  to  son,  with  this  advantage  over 
royalty — that  it  is  not  so  often  liable  to  suffer  from  the 
convulsion  of  the  times  or  to  be  subverted  by  revo- 
lutions. Their  marriages,  like  those  of  kings  and 
princes,  are  always  confined  to  the  same  rank,  without 
being  exposed  to  the  chance  of  being  dishonoured  by 
misalliance.  The  overture,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
business,  is  even  negotiated  in  much  the  same  manner, 
and  occasions  have  occurred  where  the  ceremony  has 
been  solemnised  by  proxy.  The  parties  are  often 
strangers  to  each  other,  and  the  extent  of  practice  in 
the  one  instance,  as  the  extent  of  power  and  dominion 
in  the  other,  is  generally  the  criterion  by  which  the 
propriety  of  the  overture  is  judged.  I  should  suppose 
that  if  the  daughter  of  the  executioner  at  Paris  was 
demanded  in  marriage  by  the  hereditary  hangman  of 
the  Principality  of  Liege,  it  would  be  received  with  as 
much  disdain  as  an  overture  from  the  Gonfalonier  of 
Lucca  to  one  of  our  princesses.  I  cannot  take  upon 
me  to  affirm  that  the  law  of  primogeniture  is  in  force 
among  them,  but,  as  I  am  assured,  the  dignity  of  the 
office  cannot  be  declined,  nor  is  abdication  allowed 
except  in  favour  of  the  ofispring,  or  of  some  member  of 

sioned  by  the  pillaging  in  the  villages,  said  it  was  not  easy  to  tell  whether 
the  Hulans  or  the  red-hot  bullets  were  the  most  mischievous,  but,  con- 
tinued she  :  "  Ce  q\ii  est  certain,  monsieur,  est,  que  le  sang  coule  dans  ce 
pauvre  Lille  depuis  huit  jours  comme  I'eau  coule  dans  les  rues  d'Aire. 
Ah  I  monsieur,  cela  dechire  le  coeur."  Having  pronounced  this  with  a 
sympathising  accent,  she  went  out  of  the  room,  and  I  heard  her  singing  a 
very  gay  tune  as  she  went  downstairs.' — Journal  during  a  Residence  in 
France  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  middle  of  December  1792» 
by  Dr.  Moore,  iii.  225. 
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the  fraternity ;  nor  would  they  be  allowed  to  fly  from 
their  post,  like  our  second  James,  and  live  upon  the 
precarious  bounty  of  a  brother-hangman,  as  that  ill- 
advised  monarch  did  on  the  ostentatious  generosity  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  public  executioner  on  the  Continent 
is  also  entitled  to  certain  privileges  of  another  kind, 
and  which  were  brought  under  my  notice  whilst  I 
resided  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  near  Liege,  in  1786. 
The  stream  had  floated  a  dead  dog,  with  a  rope  about 
its  neck,  and  left  it  on  the  shore  near  my  garden  wall. 
On  giving  directions  to  my  servant  to  push  it  off,  I 
received  a  positive  refusal,  and  on  my  remonstrating  I 
was  informed  that  no  domestic  would  degrade  himself 
by  touching  the  dead  body  of  the  beast — that  it  was 
the  business  of  the  hangman.  I  inquired  what  other 
functions  belonged  to  that  profession.  I  was  at  once 
told  that  these  gentlemen  are  frequently  excellent 
surgeons.  The  customs  and  prejudices  of  this  world 
have  very  often  an  abundance  of  ridicule  in  them.  It 
would  be  well  for  us  if  they  never  had  anything  worse, 
but,  unhappily,  they  have  at  times  that  in  them  which 
excites  horror — not  laughter — and  which  appertains 
more  to  guilt  than  to  pleasantry. 

It  was  when  I  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Liege  that  I 
became  acquainted  with  that  most  terrible  punishment 
of  death  by  '  breaking  on  the  wheel,'  which,  among 
other  tortures  sanctioned  under  the  monarchy,  and 
practised  within  the  Bastille  as  elsewhere,  has  only 
ceased  to  be  tolerated  in  France  since  the  Eevolution. 
A  priest  named  Pierlot,  at  Vervier,  near  Spa,  having 
ruined  himself  at  the  gambling-table,  conceived  the 
horrible  idea  of  retrieving  his  circumstances  by  assassi- 
nating an  entire  family.  He  had  murdered  three  of 
them,  but,  his  strength  failing  him  on  attempting  the 
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fourth,  he  made  his  escape,  and,  if  he  had  succeeded, 
he  would  not  even  have  been  suspected,  for  he  was 
regarded  more  as  a  saint  than  a  sinner.  He  took 
refuge  in  a  house  of  Capuchin  Friars  in  the  country  of 
Luxembourg,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the 
jail  at  Liege,  Hitherto,  perpetual  confinement  had 
been  the  only  punishment  inflicted  on  reverend 
criminals  for  the  most  enormous  offences,  but  this 
man,  it  was  said,  must  be  publicly  executed,  for  the 
dread  of  the  Emperor  interfering  if  they  did  not 
execute  him,  and  the  probability  of  a  revolt  among 
the  people,  decided  the  clergy  to  abandon  their  confrere 
to  the  rigour  of  his  fate.  There  had  been  only  one 
instance  in  the  principality  of  a  priest  having  been 
punished  with  death  by  the  forms  of  justice,  and  that 
was  a  deacon,  for  presuming  to  say  mass  and  to 
administer  the  sacrament.  His  offence  was  deemed 
more  criminal  than  the  assassination  committed  by  the 
priest  at  Vervier.  On  entering  the  jail,  Pierlot  called 
for  his  breviary,  and,  with  the  greatest  sang-froid, 
declared  that  he  would  say  masses  for  the  souls  of 
those  whom  he  had  murdered,  and  that,  as  he  would 
only  be  imprisoned,  he  would  say  the  offices  of  the 
Church  to  the  other  prisoners.  But  he  was  sentenced 
to  die.  It  was  on  a  Monday  morning  in  the  month  of 
February  that  this  priest  was  degraded.  I  saw  the 
ceremony.  The  criminal  felt  less  than  I  did.  The 
whole  town  of  Liege  was  assembled  in  the  market- 
place, where  a  temporary  altar  had  been  erected,  and 
where  the  troops  were  formed  in  an  extended  circle, 
into  which  the  prisoner  was  conducted  in  a  cart.  He 
descended  immediately  of  his  own  accord,  undaunted, 
put  on  the  different  vestments  of  his  several  ordinations 
with  a  degree  of  composure  that  provoked  the  indig- 
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nation  of  the  most  phlegmatic  observer.  The  Suffragan 
Bishop,  Count  Francois  de  Mean,  in  all  the  mystic 
pageantry  of  the  Church,  and  attended  by  two  abbots 
no  less  gaudily  arrayed,  walked  in  procession  in  the 
rear  of  the  intrepid  criminal,  who,  unawed  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  or  by  the  impatient  curiosity 
of  an  indignant  people,  advanced  to  the  Bishop,  kneeled, 
and  received  from  the  altar  his  final  dismission — the 
Suffragan  informing  him  that,  having  profaned  the 
sacred  office,  it  was  his  duty  to  degrade  him,  and 
dehver  him  to  the  civil  power.  He  was  then  divested 
of  his  ecclesiastical  dress.  I  saw  him  get  into  the  cart 
on  his  return  to  the  dungeon  with  as  much  alacrity  as 
if  he  had  been  going  to  an  entertainment.  His  fate 
was  decided  the  day  after.  His  sentence  was,  that  he 
should  be  carried  from  Liege  to  St.  Giles  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday ;  that  on  the  road  his  flesh  should  be  torn 
eight  times  with  red-hot  irons  ;  that  his  arms,  legs,  and 
thighs  should  be  broken  on  the  wheel ;  that  he  should 
be  left  in  that  dislocated  state  for  four  hours  before  he 
received  the  coup -de-gr dee,  or  final  stroke,  which  was 
to  terminate  at  once  his  sufferings  and  his  existence. 
I  had  no  desire  to  witness  that  part  of  the  punishment. 
Those  who  can  patiently  behold  such  an  execution 
could  perform  it  as  well  as  the  hangman.  But  I  was 
assured  that  he  bore  the  burning  of  his  flesh  and  the 
breaking  of  his  Hmbs  with  the  most  perfect  composure ; 
that  he  neither  appeared  alarmed  at  the  horrid  pre- 
parations for  his  violent  death  nor  expressed  the  least 
anguish  under  his  accumulated  tortures.  That  part  of 
the  sentence  which  ordered  that  he  was  to  be  exposed 
for  four  hours  with  his  dislocated  limbs  on  the  wheel 
had  been  remitted  by  the  Prince-Bishop.  When  the 
executioner  advanced   to   give  him  the  coup-de-grdce. 
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the  wretched  criminal  exclaimed :  '  Laissez-moi  souffrir. 
Je  n'ai  pas  encore  expie  mon  crime.'  He  never  uttered 
a  groan.  It  is  a  lamentable  reflection  that  a  mind 
capable  of  such  firmness,  and  so  resolved  as  that  of 
Pierlot  appears  to  have  been,  had  not  received  a  better 
direction. 

A  miserable  wretch  at  St.  Petersburg,  who  had 
pledged  himself  to  sell  some  stolen  plate  with  the  vow 
that  not  even  torture  would  induce  him  to  betray  the 
thieves,  showed,  on  detection,  similar  sang-froid.  He 
endured  the  punishment  calmly,  without  making  any 
confession.  The  judge,  enraged  at  the  obstinacy  shown, 
threatened  to  have  the  culprit  burned  alive,  and,  when 
the  faggots  were  brought  and  the  fire  kindled,  the  man 
recanted,  and  made  the  required  disclosure,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  bound  himself  to  sufier  any  amount 
of  '  torture,'  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  but  that,  as 
burning  alive  was  not  in  the  bargain,  he  thought  him- 
self released  from  the  obligation  of  his  oath. 

The  inhabitants  of  Paris  are  so  changed  that  you 
would  scarcely  acknowledge  them  to  be  the  people 
whom  you  formerly  knew.  That  attention  to  dress 
which  once  characterised  the  natives  of  this  country, 
and  forbade  a  Frenchman  to  appear  after  dinner  except 
in  full  dress,  or  with  a  sword,  prevails  no  more.  I  find  a 
revolution  in  their  manners  as  well  as  in  their  govern- 
ment ;  and,  although  their  prejudices  will  not  be  totally 
removed  for  some  time,  there  is  little  doubt  but  the 
succeeding  generation  will  be  relieved  from  all  that 
frivolity  which  marked  their  ancestors.  The  share 
which  every  individual  now  has  in  the  Legislature  gives 
him  a  turn  for  thinking  more  consonant  to  manhood. 
It  is  inconceivable  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  minds  of  men.     The  Palais  Eoyal,  the  Tuileries,  the 
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bridges,  and  all  the  public  places,  are  inundated  with 
newsvenders  and  politicians  ;  all  ranks  of  men  begin 
to  reason  on  the  principles  of  government,  and  the 
Minister  who  would  dare  to  divert  the  current  into 
another  channel  would  risk  something  more  than  his 
place  or  character.  We  mistake  these  people  very  much 
in  England  by  imagining  that  their  manners  will  remain 
the  same  as  they  were  under  the  despotism  of  their 
ancient  Government.  Whoever  feels  a  pleasure  in  con- 
templating the  progress  of  human  knowledge,  or  who- 
ever admits  that  governments  are  established  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  and  not  for  the  aggrandisement  of  a 
few,  will  be  delighted  at  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  France,  and  will  look  with  impatience  to  a 
similar  revolution  in  those  states  where  an  individual 
raised  above  his  equals  by  the  accident  of  birth  and 
decorated  with  the  title  of  sovereign  considers  himself 
absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  those  whom 
he  has  the  temerity  to  consider  as  his  dependent  sub- 
jects. Thank  Heaven !  we  are  in  England  subject 
only  to  the  laws.  The  laws  alone  are  sovereign.  And 
it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  we  are  indebted  for  being 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world. 


Mr.  Miles  to  Lord  Buckingham 

September  6,  1790 

The  anarchy  and  distraction  that  unhappily  prevail 
in  this  country  afford  arguments  in  favour  of  despotism 
of  which  the  partisans  of  tyranny  will  not  fail  to  avail 
themselves.  Fourteen  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
Eevolution  was  accomplished,  and  yet  the  Government 
is  without  credit,  and  its  authority  is  so  precarious  that 
its  very  existence  depends  upon  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
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the  National  Guard,  whose  patriotism,  firmness,  and 
discretion  in  all  probability  preserved  the  populace 
last  Thursday  night  from  dictating  the  law  and  renew- 
ing those  excesses  which  were  committed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Ee volution.  The  drums  beat  to  arms  through 
every  street  in  Paris,  the  infantry  were  drawn  up  three 
deep,  the  cavalry  and  cannon  were  out,  and  40,000  of 
the  people,  it  is  said,  had  assembled  in  the  Tuileries 
clamorous  for  the  dismission  of  the  Minister,^  whilst 
some  of  them  insisted,  not  only  on  the  death  of  the 
Marquis  de  Bouille  for  his  heroic  conduct  at  Nancy, 
but  on  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  Since  that 
period  the  patrols  have  been  doubled,  and  M.  Necker, 
alarmed  for  his  life,  has  given  in  his  resignation,  assign- 
ing the  two  millions  of  livres  due  to  him  from  the 
nation,  and  his  houses,  to  answer  any  demand  that  may 
be  brought  against  him.  Public  report  says  that  he  is 
off.  The  fact  is,  he  went  in  a  fiacre  to  sleep  out  of  town 
on  Friday  night,  but  he  returned  on  Saturday,  and  in 
a  few  days  he  will  quit  the  kingdom  for  ever.  His 
vanity  must  be  too  much  humbled  to  allow  him  to  re- 
turn, should  even  the  people  be  inconsistent  enough  to 
desire  it.  Thus  ends  the  political  career  of  a  man  whom 
I  pronounced  to  be  a  charlatan  when  he  succeeded  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens,'^  and  whoever  succeeds  him  must 
hav6  great  talents  to  repair  the  finances  of  the  King, 
and  still  greater  courage  to  attempt  it,  for  he  will  be 
exposed  to  the  caprice  of  an  ill-judging  multitude  ready 
to  assassinate  the  object  they  have  deified  only  the 
moment  before. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  amidst  all  these  internal  distrac- 
tions a  spirit  of  jealousy  excited  against  England,  which, 

*  The  War  Minister,  M.  Latour  Dupin. 

'^  Lomenie  de  Brienne,  formerly  Archbishop  of  Toulouse. 

VOL.    I.  M 
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exclusive  of  its  injustice,  must  retard  and  perhaps 
endanger  the  re-establishment  of  the  Government  in 
France.  The  press  teems  with  libels.  If  the  populace 
should  read  and  believe  them,  the  English  here  will  be 
exposed  to  insult  and  risk.  Mr.  Pitt  is  declared  to  be 
the  greatest  enemy  to  his  country.  Monsieur  Dupont, 
a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  introduced  in  his 
published  observations  on  the '  Family  Compact '  the  ex- 
pression— '  Les  amis  de  I'Angleterre  et  du  trouble.'  ^  His 
rank  and  education  should  inspire  him  with  sentiments 
of  justice  and  moderation.  These  falsehoods  propa- 
gated, and  this  animosity  encouraged,  may  eventually 
prevent  the  final  establishment  of  that  freedom  which 
the  nation  has  acquired,  and  which,  as  a  friend  to 
humanity,  I  should  rejoice  to  see  secured.  The  more 
shortsighted  politicians  here  do  not  perceive  that,  if  they 
madly  plunge  their  country  into  war  in  order  to  protect 
the  ill-founded  and  extravagant  claims  of  Spain,  they 
risk  not  only  possessions  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
but  the  possibility  of  an  army  invading  France  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ehine  to  recover  the  possessions  of  the 
German  Princes,  which,  although  secured  to  them  by 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  the  National  Assembly  lately 
offered  by  Commissaries  sent  to  Darmstadt  to  compro- 
mise, but  which  the  Princes  insisted  on  preserving  fully 

^  '  Que  font  en  France  les  amis  de  I'Angleterre  et  du  trouble,  ceux  qui 
veulent  nous  precipiter  dans  risolement  au  dehors,  ceux  qui  veulent 
entretenir  I'anarchie  au  dedans,  ceux  qui  veulent  nous  conduii'e,  comme 
la  Pologne,  au  d^membrement  de  I'etat  ?  lis  s'attacbent  aux  expressions, 
ils  negligent  I'essentiel,  ils  nous  crient ;  "  Eompez  le  traite  ;  abandonnez 
vos  allies ;  engagez-vous  dans  mie  discussion  tres  embrouUlee  ;  en  atten- 
dant qu'eUe  soit  eclaircie,  laissez  accabler  la  seule  puissance  qui  vous  ait 
jamais  efficacenient  prete  son  seoours,  ou  laissez-la  s'unir  avec  la  seule 
puissance  qui  ait  constamment  montre  I'intention  de  vous  nuire,  et  qui 
croit  avoir  des  interets  opposes  aux  votres :  vous  verrez  ensuite  ce  que 
vous  aurez  k  faire."  ' — Archives  Parlementairea,  3  Aout,  1790,  tome  xvii. 
p.  587. 
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and  entire.  Should  such  an  event  ever  happen,  a  civil 
war  will  follow  of  course.  The  nobility  dispersed  would 
reassemble  and  revenge  the  pretended  wrongs  they 
have  received.  The  idea  industriously  circulated  in 
Paris  by  the  enemies  of  the  Ee volution  is  that  the 
English  wantonly  quarrel  with  the  Court  of  Madrid 
either  to  crush  Spain  or  force  her  into  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  us,  so  that,  in  the  one  case,  England 
would  then  fall  upon  France  and  destroy  her  marine, 
and  in  the  other  the  most  valuable  part  of  French  com- 
merce would  be  lost.  To  prevent  this  latter  result,  the 
necessity  of  confirming  the  '  Family  Compact '  is  urged. 
The  people  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  undoing  all 
that  their  courage  and  patriotism  have  hitherto  effected. 
From  infancy  I  have  been  an  advocate  for  a  free  govern- 
ment, but  little  thought  I  should  ever  become  its 
champion  on  Gallic  ground.  The  dissipations  of  this 
metropolis  do  not  suit  my  manners.  Paris  must  be 
dreadfully  ennuyant  for  any  rational  being  without 
suitable  companions,  and  terribly  dangerous  for  young 
men  without  conduct  or  experience.  The  people  have 
their  resource  in  the  Palais  Eoyal,  that  sink  of  infamy, 
where  the  depravity  of  the  passions  has  full  scope.  I 
have  happily  made  acquaintance  with  the  Marechale 
de  Eichelieu,  who  is  very  civil  to  me,  and  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  d'Aremberg,  whom  I  had  seen  at  Bruxelles, 
very  politely  sent  to  invite  me  to  dinner  the  instant  they 
heard  I  was  in  town.  Good  company  is  a  most  desir- 
able thing  here.  In  addition  to  their  society,  the  Duke 
has  undertaken  to  get  me  introduced  into  the  club  at 
the  Jacobins,  also  into  that  of  1789,  into  which  Lord 
Clive  has  been  lately  received.  My  known  attachment 
to  liberty  will  secure  me,  I  trust,  a  welcome  reception  ; 
and  if  I  could  inspire  those  two  societies  with  the  same 

u  2 
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rational  zeal  for  the  real  prosperity  of  their  country 
which  I  possess  for  my  own,  I  should  have  an  additional 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  honour  of  being  admitted  a 
member.  I  shall  not  despair  of  seeing  France  and 
Eno-land  in  alliance.  Such  a  result  from  the  Eevolution 
would  render  that  great  event  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

REFLEXIONS  SUR  LE   PrOJET  DE  D&CRET  PROPOSE  LE  2$  DE 

CE  MOis,  Aodr,  17 go,  par  M.  de  Mirabeau  l'ainE. 

La  saison  est  avancee ;  dans  trois  semaines  les  vents 
de   lequinoxe  vont   forcer  les  escadres  de  Suede,  de 
Eussie,  d'Espagne,  et  d'Angleterre  de  rentrer  dans  leurs 
ports,  et  cependant  le  comite  diplomatique  nous  propose 
h  I'improviste,  dans  le  cinquieme  article  de  son  projet 
de  decret,  de  porter  en  ce  moment  jusqu'a  quarante- 
cinq  vaisseaux  de  ligne  nos  flottes  en  commission.^     Je 
n'examinerai  point  I'etat  actuel  de   nos  finances.     Je 
dirai  seulement,  de  quoi  s'agit-il  done  ?    Sommes-nous 
attaques  ?.    Nos    colonies,  sont-elles  en  danger  ?    Non, 
c'est  toujours  de  I'affaire  du  Nootka-sund  dont  il  s'agit ; 
c'est  toujours  sous  le  pretexte  frivole  et  insidieux  de 
quelques  peaux  de  loutre  achetees  par  les  Anglois  sur 
les  cotes  de  la  Californie,  h  quatre  ou  cinq  mille  lieues 
d'ici,  qu'on  veut  absolument  nous  engager   dans  une 
guerre  destructive  de  notre  liberte.     On  veut  que,  dans 
la  crainte  de  risquer  pour  un  an  ou  deux  notre  commerce 
avec  I'Espagne,  nous  hasardions  reellement  notre  com- 
merce general  ailleurs,  celui  du  Levant  surtout,  nos 
colonies,  le  reste  de  nos  finances,  notre  sang,  et  notre 
constitution.     Eemarquez  bien  que  c'est  sous  la  presi- 

'  •  D^cr^te  qae  le  Roi  sera  pri^  de  donner  des  ordres  pour  que  les 
escadres  francaises  en  commission  puissent  etre  portees  k  45  vaisseaux  de 
ligne,  avec  un  nombre  proportionne  de  fregates  et  autres  batiments.' 
— Archives  Parlejhentaires,  xviii.  293. 
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dence  de  M.  Dupont  que  cette  proposition  est  faite.  Mais 
ce  n'est  pas  tout ;  cette  fois-ci  le  piege  est  complet ;  il 
nous  enveloppe  dans  tous  les  sens.  Lisons  les  deux 
premiers  articles  du  projet  propose : 

'  L'Assemblee  Rationale  decrete  : 

'  1°.  Que  tous  les  traites  precedemment  conclus  '  (les 
traites  avec  la  maison  d'Autriche  et  avec  la  Eussie) 
'  continueront  k  etre  respectes  par  la  nation  fran^aise, 
jusqu'au  moment  oil  elle  aura  revu  ou  modifie  ces  divers 
actes,  d'apres  le  travail  qui  sera  fait  k  cet  egard,  et 
les  instructions  que  le  Eoi  sera  prie  de  donner  k  ses 
agens  aupres  des  puissances  de  I'Europe  ' — c'est-a-dire, 
jusqu'au  moment  oii  I'Europe  entiere  sera  en  feu,  et  oil 
le  Ministere  frangois  aura  dissous  I'Assemblee  Rationale 
et  renverse  notre  constitution. 

'  2°.  Que,  preliminairement  k  ce  travail,  et  ^i  I'examen 
approfondi  des  traites  que  la  nation  croira  devoir  con- 
server  ou  changer,  le  Eoi  sera  prie  de  faire  connaitre  a 
toutes  les  puissances  avec  lesquelles  la  France  a  des 
engagements,  que,  la  justice  et  I'amour  de  la  paix  etant 
la  base  de  la  Constitution  fran^aise,  la  nation  ne  pent, 
en  aucun  cas,  reconnaitre,  dans  les  traites,  que  les  stipu- 
lations purement  defensives  et  commerciales.' 

Eemarquez  bien  que  la  premiere  phrase  du  premier 
article — '  tous  les  traites  precedemment  conclus  con- 
tinueront k  etre  respectes' — rend  offensives  dans  le  fait 
les  stipulations  declarees  k  la  fin  du  second  article  pure- 
ment defensives  et  commerciales.  C'est  dans  cette 
equivoque  que  le  Ministere  fran9ois  saura  bien  inter- 
preter a  sa  fantaisie  lorsqu'il  aura  les  armes  k  la  main, 
que  nous  voyons  avec  une  profonde  douleur  I'influence 
absolue  de  ce  meme  Ministere  sur  la  bonhomie  du  comite 
diplomatique,  et  le  mystere  de  toutes  les  combinaisons 
du  comite  autrichien  de  Saint-Cloud.     A  Pieu  ne  plaise 
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que  nous  soup^onnions  la  purete  d'ame  de  M.  Mirabeau 
I'aine,  ni  d'aucun  des  membres  du  comite  diplomatique, 
mais  nous  pourrions  dire  que  quand  mcme  I'Espagne, 
TAutriche,  et  la  Eussie  auroient  paye  mille  piastres,  mille 
ducats  de  Kremnitz,  et  mille  roubles,  chaque  lettre  des 
deux  articles  que  nous  venons  de  citer,  ces  puissances 
n'auroient  pas  mieux  reussi  pour  nous  attacher  k  leur 
destinee  et  nous  faire  servir  d'instrumens  a  leur  ambition. 
En  effet,  comment  se  persuader  que  I'Autriclie  et  la 
Bussie,  liees  par  des  traites  secrets  et  tres  recents  avec 
I'Espagne,  ne  profiteroient  pas  de  I'alliance,  pretendue 
defensive  seulement,  mais  offensive  en  effet,  de  la  France 
avec  cette  derniere  pour  forcer  meme  la  France  par  des 
ruses  et  des  negociations  instantes  k  prendre  un  parti 
general  en  Europe,  non  seulement  centre  I'Angleterre, 
mais  contre  la  Hollande,  la  Suede,  et  le  Eoi  de  Prusse 
surtout,  qui  vient  d'humilier  si  completement  Leopold 
a  Eeichenbach,  etqui  met  en  ce  moment  Catherine  dans 
la  necessite  d'accepter  toutes  les  conditions  qu'il  veut  lui 
imj)oser  ?  Comment  ne  pas  voir  que  les  veritables  motifs 
des  efforts  incroyables  du  comite  autrichien  de  S.-Cloud, 
dans  cette  circonstance,  sont  de  relever  I'Autriclie  et  la 
Eussie  de  leur  humiliation  en  nous  engageant  dans  une 
guerre  qui  detruira  en  meme  temps  notre  commerce, 
notre  constitution,  notre  liberte,  etdevorerales  ressources 
que  nous  promet  la  vente  des  biens  ecclesiastiques  ? 
Yoilk  les  deux  buts  combines  de  la  cour.  Je  le  predis 
d'avance  et  le  consigne  dans  cette  feuille,  si  I'Assemblee 
Rationale  adopte  le  plan  du  comite  diplomatique  en  tout, 
ou  meme  en  partie,  nous  sommes  entiereinent  perdus,  ou 
bien  une  guerre  generale  en  Europe  produira  une  revolu- 
tion generale  dans  ce  continent ;  il  n'y  a  pas  de  milieu ; 
tout  ce  que  nous  pourrons  faire  en  faveur  de  cette 
derniere  chance  sera  de  charger  nos  troupes  de  mer 
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et  de  terre  d'un  grand  nombre  d'exemplaires  de  quelques 
bonnes  brochures  traduites  en  differentes  langues,  sur 
la  declaration  des  droits  de  I'liomme  et  des  nations  pour 
les  semer  dans  les  pays  etrangers,  et  d'inviter  ces  memes 
troupes  k  cliercher  I'occasion  de  boire  avec  les  Anglois, 
les  Prussiens,  les  HoUandais  et  les  Suedois,  et  de 
s'embrasser  bien  fraternellement,  au  lieu  de  s'e<?orofer 
comme  des  betes  feroces  pour  le  bon  plaisir  et  la  fan- 
taisie  de  Leopold  ou  de  Catherine.  Si  I'Assemblee 
Nationale  y  reflechit  bien,  quoiqu'on  ne  lui  ait  donne 
que  vingt-quatre  heures  pour  la  reflexion  k  la  plus  grande 
question  qu'on  puisse  proposer,  elle  se  contentera  de  se 
porter  purement  du  cote  de  I'Angleterre,  c'est  le  parti 
le  plus  sage  et  le  plus  prudent.^ 

[exmacts  from  the  speech  of  m.  mirabeav  in  the 
National  Assembly  on  August  25,  1790 

M.  le  President  :  L'ordre  du  jour  est  un  rapport  du 
comite  diplomatique  sur  1' affaire  d'Espagne.'^ 

M.  DE  MiRABEAU  I'aine  :  '  Messieurs,  un  decret  de 
I'Assemblee  Rationale,  en  date  du  premier  Aout,  a  charge 
votre  comite  diplomatique  de  lui  presenter  son  avis  sur 
la  reponse  que  demande  I'Espagne.  Le  desir  et  le  besoin 
de  la  paix,  I'esperance,  presque  certaine,  qu'elle  ne  sera 
pas  troublee,  les  principes  de  notre  Constitution  nouvelle, 
nous  ont  seuls  guide  dans  I'examen  de  cette  importante 
question. 

Supposons  done  que  lAngleterre  prevoie  avec  in- 
quietude I'accroissement  qu'une  Constitution  libre  doit 

*  See  Introduction,  pp.  45-47. 

^  The  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Committee,  elected  as  le  risultat  du 
scrutin,  were  MM.  Freteau,  De  Mirabeau  I'ain^,  Du  Chatelet,  Barnave, 
De  Menou,  D'Andr^. — Archives  Parlementwires,  xvii.  489. 
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un  jour  donner  k  nos  forces,  h  notre  commerce,  a  notre 
credit ;  qu'elle  lise  dans  propre  histoire  I'avenir  de  nos 
destinees,  et  que,  par  une  fausse  politique,  elle  veuille 
profiter  des  circonstances  pour  rompre  une  alliance 
formidable  dont  elle  a  souvent  senti  tout  le  poids  : 
quelles  sont  les  mesures  qu'une  telle  supposition  doit 
nous  inspirer  ?  Nous  ne  pouvons  balancer  le  nombre 
des  vaisseaux  anglais  qu'avec  ceux  de  notre  allie.  L'in- 
teret  nous  oblige  donf  de  confirmer  notre  alliance  avec 
I'Espagne,  et  le  seul  moyen  de  la  conserver,  c'est  de 
remplir  fidelement  nos  traites. 

On  pensera,  peut-etre,  que  I'Espagne,  sure  de  notre 
appui,  se  rendra  difficile  dans  la  negociation  de  la  paix ; 
au  lieu,  dira-t-on,  qu'en  ne  nous  melant  pas  de  cette 
querelle,  I'accommodement  que  nous  desirons  n'eprou- 
verait  ni  lenteurs,  ni  difficultes.  Nous  avons  dejk  re- 
pousse cette  objection ;  les  principes  que  nous  vous 
proposons  de  reconnaitre  ne  laisseront  aucun  doute  k 
la  Grande-Bretagne  sur  nos  intentions,  et  manifesteront 
k  I'Espagne  que  notre  Constitution  regarde  seulement 
les  engagements  defensifs  comme  obligatoires  ;  notre 
conduite  ne  la  portera  done  k  aucune  demarche  hostile 
que  ne  necessiterait  pas  une  juste  defense;  elle  ne  pourra 
non  plus  contrarier  les  Anglais  que  dans  le  cas  oil  ils 
voudraient  etre  agresseurs.  D'ailleurs,  s'il  est  certain 
que  I'abandon  de  nos  engagements  forcerait  I'Espagne  k 
negocier  plus  promptement  la  paix  avec  I'Angleterre,  il 
n'est  que  trop  facile  de  prevoir  quelle  pourrait  etre  dans 
ce  cas  la  nature  de  cet  accommodement,  et  le  tort  irre- 
parable qu'une  semblable  negociation  ferait  k  notre 
credit,  a  notre  commerce.  Enfin,  messieurs,  ce  n'est 
point  le  pacte  de  famille  entier  que  nous  vous  proposons 
de  ratifier.     Conclu  dans  un  temps  oil  les  rois  parlaient 
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seuls  au  nom  des  peuples,  comme  si  les  pays  qu'ils 
gouvernaieiit  n'etaient  que  leur  patrimoine,  ou  que  la 
volonte  d'un  monarque  put  decider  de  leurs  destinees, 
ce  traite  porte  le  nom  singulier  de  Facte  de  famille,  et  il 
ii'existe  aucun  de  nos  decrets  cpii  n'ait  annonce  k 
I'Europe  entiere  que  nous  ne  reconnaitrons  desormais 
que  des  Fades  de  nation. 

C'est  pour  reunir  les  differents  objets  annonces  dans 
son  rapport  que  votre  comite  vous  propose  le  decret 
suivant,  comme  le  plus  propre  k  remplir  vos  engagements 
sans  imprudence,  k  clianger  I'ancien  systeme  sans  se- 
cousses,  k  eviter  la  guerre  sans  faiblesse.  L'Assemblee 
Rationale  decrete,  &c.,  &c.'  ]  ^ 

Monsieur  Mir  a  beau  to  Mr.  Miles 

17  Septembre,  1790 

Des  circonstances  imprevues  empechent  M.  de  Mira- 
beau  de  diner  demain  chez  lui,  et  d'y  recevoir  Monsieur 
Miles.  II  le  prie  de  recevoir  son  excuse  et  de  trouver 
bon  que  la  partie  soit  remise  a  Samedi  procliain  toutes 
affaires  cessantes. 

Monsieur  P£tion  to  31  r.  Miles 

Paris  :  17  Septembre,  1790 

M., — Yous  etes  prevenu  que  la  Societe  des  Amis  de 
la  Constitution,  seante  aux  Jacobins  de  la  rue  Saint- 
Honore,  vous  a  admis  au  nombre  de  ses  membres.  Vous 
etes  prie  en  consequence  de  venir  prendre  votre  carte 
d'entree  au  bureau  du  secretariat,  qui  sera  ouvert,  pour 
cet  objet,  les  jours  d'Assemblee,  depuis  six  jusqu'k  sept 
lieures  du  soir.  Petion. 

'  Archives  Parleynentaires,  xviii.  263 — 266 ;  also  291,  293  ;  Hlstoire 
Parlementaire,  vii.  119-122.  See  Despatclies  of  Earl  Gower,  August  27, 
1790. 
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Monsieur  C relet  to  Mr.  Miles 

Au  Palais  Eoyal,  No.  105  : 

ce  24  Septembre,  1790 

Monsieur, — J'ai  I'lionneur  de  vous  prevenir  que  la 
Societe  de  1789,  dans  son  assemblee  generale  du  19  de 
ce  mois,  vous  a  nomme  pour  I'un  de  ses  membres. 
Elle  a  suivi  en  cela  votre  voeu,  qui  lui  a  ete  porte  par 
M.  Godin,  et  elle  desire  que  vous  partagiez  I'empresse- 
ment  qu'elle  a  de  vous  recevoir. 

J'ai  I'honneur  d'etre,  avec  le  plus  sincere  attacliement, 
monsieur,  votre  tres  humble  et  tres  obeissant  serviteur, 

Crelet, 
Commissaire  de  la  Societe. 

Le  concierge  est  charge  de  votre  quittance  pour  la 
cotisation,  qui  est  de  120  liv.  pour  la  premiere  annee. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Rose 

Paris  :  October  11,  1790 

You  will  be  astonished  when  I  tell  you  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  harangue  an  assembly  of  Frenchmen  in  their 
native  language.  The  multiplicity  of  atrocious  libels 
daily  published  against  England,  and  the  indefatigable 
pains  taken  by  the  friends  of  the  ancient  Government 
to  excite,  or  rather  to  inflame,  the  populace  against  us, 
have  determined  me  to  address  the  Jacobins,  of  which 
society  I  am  a  member,  and  endeavour  to  engage  the 
National  Assembly  to  decree  that  those  writings  which 
tend  to  inflame  the  two  nations  are  infamous.  I  have 
tried  to  soothe  the  different  prints  into  good  temper  by 
describing  the  real  state  of  the  dispute  between  our 
Court  and  that  of  Spain — appealing  to  their  justice — 
and  this,  not  only  from  the  love  of  truth,  but  for  the 
personal  security  of  our  countrymen  in  Paris ;  for,  if 
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tlie  reports  in  circulation  are  once  believed  by  the 
populace,  that  the  British  Ministry  have  by  their  emis- 
saries in  France  excited  the  insurrection  that  rages  yet 
with  increasing  violence  at  Brest,^  every  Englishman 
holds  his  life  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob.  Warm  in  what- 
ever concerns  my  country  or  liberty  and  truth,  I  hope 
my  zeal  will  be  justified  by  the  motives,  and  that  the 
two  nations,  one  of  which  I  love  and  the  other  respect, 
will  understand  their  interests,  and  despise  the  cabals 
that  would  inspire  them  with  rancour  and  hatred  to- 
wards each  other. 

The  great  object  of  my  mission  is  in  general  much 
liked.  The  business  is  realised.  Mr.  Pitt  may,  if  he 
follows  it  up,  secure  its  accomplishment,  and  thereby 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  union  between  the  two  kingdoms 
— an  issue  which  I  have  long  had  at  heart,  and  which, 
emancipated  as  the  French  people  are  from  despotism, 
is  the  wisest  course  the  British  Minister  can  pursue. 
With  France  in  our  close  neighbourhood,  its  citizens  in 
possession  of  conscious  freedom,  active,  warlike,  and 
enterprising,  we  shall  have  no  other  alternative  than 
either  to  cherish  amity  or  else,  like  gamecocks,  live  in 
perpetual  hostihty  until  one  or  the  other  succumbs  and 
faUs. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Sir  Edward  Newenham 

Paris  :  November  27,  1790 

As  a  friend  to  liberty,  I  rejoice  in  the  Eevolution 
that  destroyed  the  systematic  tyranny  by  which  France 

^  '  All  discipline  and  subordination  seemed  to  have  disappeared  from 
the  ranks,  and  when  directions  were  given  to  arm  the  fleet  at  Brest,  in 
consequence  of  the  English  preparations  for  war  with  Spain,  the  alarming 
fact  was  disclosed  that  the  same  spirit  of  mutiny  was  equally  prevalent 
among  the  sailors,  and  that  the  French  fleet  was  entirely  unfit  for  a 
serious  war.' — LecTcy''s  History,  v.  537. 
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had  been  oppressed  for  ages ;  but  as  an  enemy  to 
anarchy,  dissimulation,  and  pubUc  rapine,  I  detest  the 
conduct  of  those  whose  temporary  popularity  alone 
preserves  them  from  the  halter,  and  who  do  not  appear 
disposed  to  restore  public  tranquillity  until  every 
creature  that  displeases  them  is  banished  or  massacred. 
Everything  is  in  a  state  of  confusion  ;  nor  do  I  see  any 
prospect  of  the  return  of  order  without  a  violent  con- 
test, not  only  between  proscribed  aristocracy  and 
reigning  democracy,  but  between  those  who  subverted 
the  ancient  Government,  Mirabeau,  more  distin- 
guished by  his  crimes  than  by  his  abilities,  and  whose 
character  in  any  other  country  would  exclude  him 
from  all  public  and  private  confidence,  aspires  to 
govern  this  distracted  kingdom ;  but  the  principle  on 
which  he  wishes  to  carry  his  point  is  ill  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  nation,  and  is  to  the  full  as  barbarous 
as  it  is  happily  impracticable.  There  are  more  than  the 
Queen  in  his  way.  You  may  imagine  what  a  deluge 
of  blood  must  flow  before  this  man  can  get  himself 
declared  protector,  or  the  monarchy  annihilated,  for 
such  are  his  views ;  and,  as  he  is  not  without  his 
adorateurs,  I  leave  you  to  judge  of  the  virtues  and 
principles  of  a  people  who  can  elevate  so  despicable 
and  so  profligate  a  vagabond  into  power  and  dignity. 
Mirabeau  is  the  declared  enemy  of  your  friend  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  whom  I  firmly  believe  to  be  a 
good  citizen,  and  to  possess  as  much  moral  rectitude  and 
to  be  as  sincere  as  it  is  possible  for  mankind  to  be.  The 
contest  for  superiority  is  between  these  two  men ;  and, 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  former  has  rendered  it  current 
that  the  latter  is  gone  over  to  the  Court,  you  will  not 
be  surprised  whenever  you  hear  that  Lafayette  has 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  a  mob  more  brutal  and  ferocious 
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and  less  governable  than  any  that  England  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  worst  of  times.  I  am  convinced  that 
Lafayette  wishes  to  see  France  free  for  the  sake  of  his 
fellow-citizens  more  than  for  his  own,  whilst  Mirabeau 
wishes  to  see  his  country  emancipated  from  the  shackles 
of  monarchy  merely  to  enslave  it  more  effectually  and 
more  disgracefully  by  those  of  a  turbulent  and  re- 
morseless democracy.  Such  is  the  state  of  parties  in 
France,  and  you  who  know  my  sentiments  will  not  be 
at  a  loss  to  guess  to  whom  my  voice  will  be  given. 
Believe  me,  the  French  are  not  so  enlightened  as  is 
generally  thought ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  intellectual 
capacity  in  the  nation,  but  there  is  very  little  know- 
ledge and  still  less  principle.^  I  know  no  people  so 
corrupt  as  the  higher  orders  of  Frenchmen  ;  and  it  is 
the  extreme  profligacy  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  that 
retards  the  completion  of  the  work  in  hand.  The  peace 
with  Spain  is  fortunate  for  France ;   but  Spain,  I  am 

*  '  The  generality  of  foreigners,  excepting  the  French,  know  little  more 
of  other  nations  than  what  they  read  in  the  public  prints.  If  the  truth 
is  contested,  the  only  answer  they  give  is,  "  II  faut  que  cela  soit  vrai,  car  il 
est  imprime."  A  person  in  high  rank  and  in  high  official  situation,  on 
being  told  that  almost  every  house  in  London  had  a  lamp  at  its  door, 
expressed  his  astonishment,  and,  addressing  himself  to  me,  demanded  : 
"  Est-il  vrai,  monsieur,  que  les  rues  de  Londres  sont  si  bien  eclairees  ?  " 
"  Oui,  monsieur,"  I  answered,  "  les  rues  et  les  hommes  y  sont  tres  eclaires." 
The  same  person  could  not  easily  believe  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  a  lord.' — 
Authentic  Correspondence  with  M.  Le  Brun  and  Others,  dc,  by  W.  A. 
Miles,  London,  1796,  p.  18. 

'  I  met  to-day  with  an  instance  of  ignorance  in  a  well-dressed  French 
merchant  that  surprised  me.  He  had  plagued  me  with  abundance  of 
tiresome  foolish  questions,  and  then  asked  for  the  third  or  fourth  time 
what  •  country  I  was  of.  I  told  him  I  was  a  Chinese.  How  far  off  is  that 
coimtry  ?  I  replied  200  leagues.  "  Deux  cents  lieues  !  Diable  1  c'est  un 
grand  chemin  ! ' '  The  other  day  a  Frenchman  asked  me,  after  telling  him 
I  was  an  Englishman,  if  we  had  any  trees  in  England.  I  replied 
that  we  had  a  few.  Had  we  any  rivers  ?  Oh,  none  at  all.  "  Ah,  ma  foi, 
c'est  bien  triste  1 "  This  incredible  ignorance  is  to  be  attributed,  like  every- 
thing else,  to  Government.' — Travels  of  Arthur  Young  in  France  and 
Itahj,  1787-1789,  p.  37. 
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assured,  would  not  have  made  peace  if  the  revolt  had 
not  happened  among  the  seamen  at  Brest.  This  treaty 
does  credit  to  Mr.  Pitt's  Administration  ;  there  is  one 
provision  in  the  Convention  which  former  Ministers 
never  thouglit  of,  which  is  that,  in  case  of  infraction, 
the  commanding  officers  on  the  spot  are  to  transmit  an 
account  to  their  respective  Governments,  and  not  to 
offer  any  outrage.  This  will  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
subaltern  authority  to  plunge  the  two  nations  into  war  ; 
and,  as  this  provision  is  new  as  well  as  salutary,  I  trust 
3^ou  win  not  forget  to  render  the  homage  due  to  the 
fidelity  and  vigilance  of  the  British  Minister.  Should 
this  letter  arrive  late,  I  wish  you  to  recall  the  circum- 
stance to  the  memory  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  met,  my  dear  Newenham,  with  Madame  de  Tarente 
again  at  dinner  at  the  Due  d'Aremberg's  some  days 
since,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  her  an  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  royal  family,  and  on  the 
very  little  interest  which  the  Queen  seems  to  inspire 
the  people  with  at  this  moment.  I  am  sure  that  her 
Majesty  is  ill  advised,  and  that  her  ambition,  mortified 
not  humbled,  seeks  to  recover  the  stupendous  height 
from  which  she  has  fallen.  She  soars  at  impossibilities. 
I  am  sure  that  she  will  rue  the  facility  with  which  she 
listens  to  weak  and  wicked  minds,  who  imagine  it  is  as 
safe  and  as  easy  to  climb  a  precipice  as  to  fall  from  it. 
Mark  my  words,  she  will  fall  a  victim  in  the  attempt, 
and  perish  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  general  carnage. 
I  requested  Madame  de  Tarente  to  assure  the  Queen 
that,  if  her  Majesty  would  condescend  to  trust  herself 
to  me,  I  would  pledge  myself  to  take  her  safe  to  England ; 
adding  that  I  had  no  instructions  from  anyone  in  my 
own  country  to  embark  on  such  an  enterprise,  nor 
had  it  been  suggested  to  me  by  anyone  else,  but  it  was 
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the  mere  dictate  of  my  own  distressed  feelings  on 
beholding  her  Majesty  exposed  to  daily  insult,  which, 
from  the  ferment  that  prevailed  at  Paris,  might  have  a 
fatal  issue.  I  was  very  sensible  of  the  hazard  of  the 
attempt,  and  of  the  consequences  to  myself  in  the 
event  of  its  failure ;  yet  I  would  cheerfully  en- 
counter the  risk  to  rescue  her  Majesty  from  her  very 
perilous  situation,  if  she  would  commit  her  person  to 
my  care.  Madame  de  Tarente  executed  her  mission 
without  delay,  and  delivered  to  me  at  the  Due  d'Arem- 
berg's  the  following  answer  from  the  Queen :  '  Her 
Majesty  is  fully  sensible  of  the  generosity  and  magna- 
nimity of  your  offer,  but  as  she  is  resolved  to  share  the 
fate  of  the  King,  and  never  to  separate  herself  from  him, 
her  Majesty  is  under  the  necessity  of  declining  your 
offer,  whilst  thanking  you  at  the  same  time  for  the  inte- 
rest which  you  take  in  her  safety.'  You  will  say  that 
this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  my  romantic  character ; 
but  who  would  not  do  as  much  to  rescue  a  woman  from 
insult  and  from  danger?  She  has  great  fortitude  of 
mind ;  but  as  she  is  resolved  to  share  the  fortunes  of 
her  husband,  I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  persuade  her 
to  desist  altogether  from  political  intrigue.  The  clergy 
and  nobility  are  digging  both  her  grave  and  their  own. 
I  compare  France  to  a  horse  that  has  got  the  bit  out  of 
his  mouth  and  run  away  with  his  rider.  In  that  case 
prudence  says  the  rider  should  either  sit  quiet  or  throw 
himself  off.  Do  you  know  Lord  Kerry  ?  He  is  here, 
and  in  my  neighbourhood.  I  am  told  he  is  extremely 
social.  I  should  like  to  make  his  acquaintance.  Let 
me  hear  if  you  have  received  all  my  letters.  This  is 
the  fifth  I  have  written  to  you  from  Paris.  Direct  to 
me  in  future  at  No.  113  Eue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore, 
h  Paris. 
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Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Rose 

Paris  :  November  30,  1790 

I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  assuring  you  that  my 
mission  is  likely  to  have  a  fortunate  issue,  and  that  no 
difficulty  will  be  made  to  dissolve  the  '  Family  Compact,' 
provided  that  France  can  count  upon  the  friendship  of 
England  in  exchange,  I  have  been  obliged  to  observe 
the  utmost  circumspection  in  broaching  this  subject,  and 
to  break  ground,  as  it  were,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  matter  itself,  mais  toujours  sur  le  chemin  qui 
y  mene.  I  always  contrived  to  avoid  all  mention  of 
Spain,  preferring  to  have  her  brought  into  discussion 
by  the  person  in  conversation  with  me.  The  very 
title  of  the  treaty  between  France  and  Spain  is  held  in 
abhorrence  by  all  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  men  in 
France.  The  'Family  Compact'  they  consider  as  no- 
thing else  than  a  league  or  agreement  between  the  two 
sovereigns  for  their  own  personal  advantage  or  aggran- 
disement, in  which  the  people  have  no  interest,  from 
which  they  can  derive  no  benefit,  but  for  which  they 
are  to  pay  and  to  bleed.  The  nationalprejudice  against 
Spain  fortifies  this  opinion,  and  Mr.  Pitt  may  count  to 
a  certainty  on  the  concurrence  of  the  people  with  this 
his  favourite  object.  Mirabeau,  Barnave,  Lafayette, 
Frochot,  and  several  other  members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  are  well  disposed  to  dissolve  the  '  Family 
Compact,'  but  they  require,  if  not  an  equivalent  for  the 
loss  of  Spain,  a  something  to  substitute  in  its  place — to 
fill  the  vacuum  in  the  foreign  political  relations  of  France. 
And  now,  if  I  dare  presume  to  offer  an  opinion  upon 
State  affairs,  I  would  say  to  you  that  this  is  a  most 
happy  conjuncture  for  proposing  that  alliance  between 
the  tw^o  countries  which  I  took  the  liberty  to  request 
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you  would  mention  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  May  and  June  last. 
I  can  take  upon  me  positively  to  assure  you  that  such 
a  proposition  would  be  joyfully  received  by  all  the 
popular  party,  and  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation.  I 
am  even  authorised  to  say  as  much  to  you  by  those  who 
are  most  likely  to  carry  such  a  measure  into  a  decree 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  who  will  propose  it, 
if  Mr.  Pitt  will  come  forward.  The  King's  party  will 
oppose,  for  they  dread  an  alliance  between  France  and 
England.  They  look  upon  us  as  the  authors  of  the 
Eevolution — as  having  disseminated  the  seeds  of  liberty 
in  this  country — and  consider  that  while  any  amicable 
connection  or  intercourse  exists  between  the  two  peoples' 
a  counter-revolution,  on  which  this  party  are  fatally 
bent,  will  never  take  place.  To  put  an  end  to  this  inter- 
course they  propagate  tales  and  falsehoods  against  us 
hourly,  in  order  to  force  their  country  into  a  war  with 
us.  God  forbid  that  their  wicked  efforts  should  succeed  ; 
God  send  that  France  may  be  free,  and  that  wars 
between  her  and  England  may  be  put  an  end  to  for 
ever  !  I  remember  your  saying  to  me,  when  I  proposed 
the  alliance,  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  think  of 
it  at  present ;  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  and  see 
what  turn  matters  would  take  in  France  before  such  a 
measure  was  proposed.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Pitt  could  not 
choose  a  better,  happier  moment  than  the  present.  I 
am  on  the  spot.  I  know  the  temper  and  feeling  of  the 
French  nation.  They  are  at  this  moment  most  cordially 
disposed  to  such  a  union.  They  would  accede  to  it  in 
raptures  ;  and,  if  in  the  vile  publications  which  daily 
appear  here  you  sometimes  by  chance  see  a  contrary 
sentiment,  it  is  that  the  fears  of  the  people  are  worked 
upon  by  the  aristocratic  party,  and  the  former  are 
taught  to  consider  us  as  their  bitter  enemies.     The  pro- 
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position  of  an  alliance  from  the  British  Minister  would 
do  away  this  suspicion.  It  would  diffuse  a  general  joy 
throughout  this  distracted  country,  accompHsh  the  great 
object  they  have  in  view  of  a/ree  Government,  and  do 
away  all  fear,  all  jealousy  of  parties  and  of  foreign  powers, 
and  bind  France  to  us  for  ever.  It  is  even  the  interest 
of  the  royal  family  to  accede  to  this  plan,  for,  in  the 
agitated  state,  or  rather  frenzy,  of  men's  minds  from  the 
uncertainty  of  what  issue  their  efforts  in  favour  of  liberty 
will  have,  it  is  possible  that  this  fallen,  degraded,  hap- 
less monarch  may  become  a  victim  to  popular  fury 
and  alarm,  and  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  multitude. 
France  is  more  afraid  of  us  than  of  any  nation,  or  of 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  put  together,  and  if  Mr.  Pitt 
is  anxious  to  have  the  alliance  with  Spain  dissolved  he 
has  the  means  of  carr}dng  it  into  immediate  execution 
and  of  securing  the  repose  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Lord  Buckingham 

Paris :  December  13,  1790 

Two  months  have  elapsed  since  I  despatched  my 
first  letter  to  Mr.  Eose  on  the  subject  of  my  mission.  I 
have  not  received  any  answer  ;  and,  doubtful  of  my  own 
judgment  in  a  matter  of  equal  delicacy  and  importance, 
it  is  painful  to  be  left  to  my  own  guidance,  without 
advice,  communication,  or  any  kind  of  instructions 
whatever.  The  matter,  however,  confided  to  me  has 
beenhappily  executed.  France  is  well-disposed  to  come 
into  the  measure;  and  the  friends  of  liberty,  I  may 
venture  to  assert,  are  for  it  to  a  man.  I  have  presumed 
to  go  a  step  farther  than  I  was  authorised,  and  have  felt 
the  general  pulse  as  to  an  alliance  with  England.  Every 
man  I  conversed  with  on  the  subject  was  in  rapture  at 
the  idea.     It-  struck  them  in  the  same  point  of  view  as 
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it  (lid  me,  and  they  behold  in  it  a  confirmation,  not  only 
of  their  revolution,  and  of  an  assurance  of  freedom  to 
themselves  and  posterity,  but  of  perpetual  peace  with 
us,  which,  believe  me,  is  the  general  wish  of  the  country, 
and  the  very  idea  of  it  intoxicates  every  man  with  joy 
to   whom   it   has    been   mentioned.     The    moment   is 
favourable.     The  critical  situation  of  the  kingdom  con- 
spires to  ensure  a  reception  to  the  measure  which  would 
be  the  more  acceptable  as  coming  from  a  nation  repre- 
sented as  hostile  even  to  inveteracy,  with  whom  France 
has  been  almost  always   at   war,  and  which  is   alone 
formidable  to  her.     I  took  the  liberty  to  start  the  idea 
of  an  alliance,  and  to  urge  it  several  times  in  London 
to  Mr.  Eose   before  I  came   here  ;  but  he   seemed  to 
throw  cold  water  on  it.     If  Mr.  Pitt  would  propose  it,  I 
am  sure  he  would  be  as  popular  in  this  country  as  he 
is  in  his  own,  and  be  enabled  to  do  as  he  pleases.     The 
'  Family  Compact '  would  be  dissolved  directly,  and  no 
power  on  earth  would  dare  even  to  think  of  disturbing 
the  repose  or  of  attacking  either  nation. 

Although  your  Lordship  derives  your  information  of 
foreign  politics  from  sources  superior  to  any  that  I  can 
pretend  to,  I  may  venture  to  inform  you  that  I  was 
this  morning  assured  by  a  person,  whose  rank  and 
veracity  entitle  him  to  credit,  and  whose  situation 
furnishes  him  with  the  means  of  early  and  authentic 
information,  that  there  is  a  negotiation  carrying  on 
between  France  and  Prussia ;  that  the  Emperor  will 
have  an  army  of  80,000  men  in  the  Netherlands,  30,000 
of  which  are  actually  on  the  march,  and  the  report  here 
is  that  Mr.  Pitt  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
An  attempt  is  being  made  to  unite  the  cote  gauche  avec 
le  cote  droit  in  .the  National  Assembly,  eight  members 
of  the  former  excepted ;  and  this  coalition  is  considered 
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by  the  moderate  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  a  civil 
war.  I  am  assured  that,  if  the  Emperor  or  any  other 
potentate  should  declare  war  against  France,  a  reward 
of  from  two  to  four  millions  of  livres  will  be  offered  for 
their  heads.  Such  a  proposal  has  been  suggested  in  the 
Jacobin  Club.  I  was  present  when  it  was  made.  The 
person  had  been  in  conversation  some  time  in  what  is 
called  the  President's  box  with  Eobespierre,  and  the 
secretaries  to  the  club — he  was  afterwards  with  Danton  ; 
but  who  he  was  I  do  not  know.  He  soon  mounted  the 
tribune  and  proposed  that  a  number  of  patriots  should 
enrol  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  putting  those  kings 
to  death  who  should  declare  war  against  France.  The 
proposition  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  this 
frenzy,  which  for  the  sake  of  Liberty  I  wish  could  be 
moderated,  is  increasing  daily.  When  it  will  end, 
and  to  what  extent  it  will  be  carried,  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee ;  but  as  it  is  evidently  the  result  of  fear — of 
an  apprehension  that  despotism  will  again  resume  her 
authority,  and  that  the  Eevolution  will  be  marred  by 
foreign  powers — nothing  would  so  much  contribute  to 
quiet  men's  minds  in  this  country,  and  to  the  return  of 
order,  as  a  solemn  assurance  from  our  Cabinet  of  a 
pacific  disposition  towards  France.  She  certainly 
watches  with  jealousy,  alarm,  and  anxiety  every 
measure  of  our  Government ;  she  knows  our  force,  and 
our  influence  on  the  Continent ;  and,  although  I  believe 
Lord  Gower,  during  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  negotia- 
tion, breathed  nothing  but  the  language  of  peace 
towards  this  country,  the  French  are  suspicious  of  us, 
and  there  would  be  policy,  and  something  better  than 
policy,  even  magnanimity,  my  Lord,  in  our  coming  for- 
ward and  doing  away  this  jealousy  before  it  propagates 
itself  througliout    the   nation    and   infects  the   public 
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mind.  The  Royal  party  most  infamously  endeavour,  by 
their  conversation,  by  the  press,  and  by  every  way  they 
can  devise,  to  excite  and  confirm  this  suspicion.  They 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  assure  an 
inflamed  populace  that  we  meditate  their  destruction  in 
order  to  revenge  ourselves  for  the  part  which  France 
took  in  the  American  war.  The  people  are  daily 
lectured  to  distrust  us ;  and,  if  measures  are  not  taken 
to  counteract  this  cruel  calumny,  the  National  Assembly, 
which  cannot  move  but  in  unison  with  the  public  voice, 
may  be  forced  to  abet  the  diabolical  views  of  the  red- 
hot  Eoyalists  by  declaring  against  us.  When  Mr.  Pitt 
was  making  the  commercial  treaty,  I  took  the  liberty 
to  applaud  the  wisdom  of  approaching  France  as  a 
friend,  and  to  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  an  alliance. 
If  ever  a  moment  for  so  desirable  an  event  was  more 
propitious  than  another,  it  is  the  present.  Your  Lord- 
ship has  assured  me  that  Mr.  Pitt  is  pacific  in  his  tem- 
per, and  that  war  would  mar  his  projects  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country.  He  is  at  present  in  some  sort  the 
master  of  the  destiny  of  both  nations,  and  he  has  it  in 
his  power  to  unite  them,  and  to  banish  warfare  from 
Europe  and  the  world.  France  is  well-disposed  to 
unite  with  us.  I  am  authorised  to  say  as  much  by 
Mirabeau,  by  Lafayette,  and  by  several  members  of  the 
National  Assembly,  who  would  be  proud  to  have  a 
share  in  accomplishing  an  alliance  between  France  and 
England. 

I  am  sure  that,  if  we  were  to  come  forward  with 
such  a  proposal  at  this  moment,  when  France  is  menaced 
by  the  Emperor,  by  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  by  all  the 
King's  friends,  as  they  call  themselves,  who  are  forming 
regiments  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehine  to  wage  war 
against  their  own  country,  the   English  nation  would 
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be  adored,  and  calm  restored  to  the  public  mind  througli- 
out  France.  An  offer  to  protect  her,  should  she  be 
attacked  in  the  moment  of  her  internal  confusion 
and  distress,  or  even  a  declaration  of  neutrality  on  our 
part,  would  endear  us  to  the  French ;  and,  in  the 
former  instance,  our  magnanimity  would  be  the  general 
theme  of  grateful  and  joyful  exultation.  It  would  quiet 
men's  fears  here,  and  tend  to  the  restoration  of  order, 
whereas  at  present,  as  our  intentions  are  not  known, 
we  are  feared,  and  to  be  feared  is  to  be  hated.  An 
avowal  of  friendship  at  this  moment  would  make  us 
beloved. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  deputies  from  the  States  of 
Flanders  offered  to  submit  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
three  Powers,  but  the  Baron  de  Bender  effaced  that 
condition.  The  clemency  and  discipline,  however, 
observed  by  the  Austrian  troops  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment announce  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  people. 

I  find  that  Mr.  Elliot  is  going  as  Minister  to  America. 
Your  Lordship  will  have  received  by  the  last  post  my 
two  letters.  I  mentioned  a  visit  from  that  gentleman 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Paris.  It  will  be  great 
satisfaction  to  my  mind  to  hear  that  you  possess  the 
various  letters  and  pacquets  I  took  the  liberty  to  send 
you.  As  Lord  Gower  has  my  address,  I  shall  beg  the 
favour,  in  case  you  should  honour  me  with  a  line,  to 
transmit  it  under  cover  to  his  Lordship. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Sir  Edward  Newenham 

Paris  :  December  13,  1790 

I  mean  to  answer  you  more  fully  by  the  messenger 
on  his  return  from  Marseilles.  The  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette has  also  promised  to  write  by  the  same  opportunity. 
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Your  letter  dated  the  29tli  of  last  month  proves  that  our 
correspondence  is  interrupted  somewhere.  I  have  been 
in  my  present  lodging  two  months,  yet  you  direct  to 
me  Eue  de  Grenelle.  This  is  the  fourth  letter  I  have 
written  to  you  since  November  1.  There  is  no  police 
here.  In  the  moment  of  revolution,  authority  acts  on 
the  emergency ;  forms  are  as  much  dispensed  with  as 
under  despotism  itself ;  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  for 
the  violence  of  contending  factions  prevents  the  establish- 
ment of  order.  Believe  me,  nothing  has  been  done  as 
yet  in  this  country  worthy  of  being  imitated  in  yours. 
There  is  much  intellectual  capacity  in  France,  but  not 
so  much  acquired  knowledge,  and  still  less  principle. 
The  National  Assembly  commits  blunders,  and  acts  so 
oppressively  and  ignorantly  that  they  provoke  contempt. 
Burke's  book  makes  a  great  noise  in  Paris.  It  is  upon 
the  whole  a  poor  performance.  The  Duke  d'Aremberg 
desired  me  to  give  my  opinion  of  it  in  a  letter  to  him, 
which  I  did,  and  of  which  several  copies  are  in  circula- 
tion. If  I  had  been  in  London,  I  would  have  answered 
and  refuted  this  apostle  of  despotism.  Do  not  be  so 
sanguine  as  to  the  affairs  of  this  country.  The  National 
Assembly  contains  too  much  profligacy  and  ignorance 
to  do  much  good  to  their  fellow-citizens.  It  wants  as 
much  purgation  as  ever  did  the  Court  of  Versailles. 
But  the  whole  of  the  clergy  and  noblesse  in  the  kingdom 
is  one  mass  of  corruption,  and  will  continue  so  till  the 
rising  generation  reaches  manhood.^  I  am  vexed  to  see 
the  cause  of  humanity  so  ill  conducted ;  and  the  greatest 

^  '  The  clergy  in  France  have  been  supposed  by  many  persons  in  Eng- 
land to  merit  their  fate  from  their  peculiar  profligacy.  But  the  idea  is 
not  acciurate.  That  so  large  a  body  of  men,  possessed  of  great  revenues, 
should  be  free  from  vice  would  be  improbable  or  rather  impossible,  but 
they  preserved,  what  is  not  always  preserved  in  England,  an  exterior 
decency  of  behaviour.'-  Arthur  Young's  Travels,  p.  543. 
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curse  that  could  befall  your  country  and  mine  would  be 
to  imitate  the  conduct  of  France  since  July  15,  1789. 
The  14th  was  a  glorious  day.  Since  that  they  have 
terribly  mistaken  the  road.  In  short,  how  could  men 
whose  talent  is  intrigue  alone  become  legislators  and 
politicians  in  an  instant  ? 

Mr.  Miles  to  the  Due  d'Aremberg 

Paris :  24  Decembre,  1790 

Un  auteur,  Monseigneur,  qui  enveloppe  ses  idees 
d'un  verbiage  epais  et  difficile  fera  toujours  tort  au 
sujet  qu'il  traite,  quelque  important  qu'il  soit ;  et  voilk 
un  des  principaux  defauts  de  I'ouvrage  sur  lequel  votre 
Altesse  m'a  fait  I'honneur  de  demander  mon  avis  ;  un 
defaut  qui  empechera  les  paresseux  d'en  achever  la 
lecture,  et  qui  ne  permettra  pas  aux  gens  pen  instruits 
d'en  approfondir  les  raisonnements.  Tout  homme  im- 
partial conviendra  que  I'ouvrage  de  M.  Burke  contient 
des  verites  et  des  observations  tres  justes  et  tres  spi- 
rituelles.  Le  malheur  est  que  pour  les  decouvrir,  et 
encore  plus  pour  les  apprecier,  il  faut  traverser  une 
foule  de  mots  inutiles  dont  elles  sont  ensevelies,  pour 
ainsi  dire,  et  qui  me  paraissent  plus  propres  a  grossir 
la  brochure  que  d'en  embellir  le  sujet  ou  en  eclair cir  le 
sens.^  Je  crois  connaltre  ma  langue  a  fond.  Je  crois 
avoir  la  faculte  de  comprendre  assez  generalement  ce 
que  je  lis  ;  cependant,  je  me  suis  trouve  oblige  de  lire  et 
de  relire  plusieurs  passages,  et  cela  avec  si  peu  de  profit 
au  commencement  que  je  fus  tente  plus  d'une  fois  d'en 
abandonner   la  lecture.     Mais,  si  je  fus  offense  de  la 

^  '  Burke,  who  was  in  some  respects  an  immeasurably  greater  man 
[than  Pitt],  often  emptied  the  House  by  his  discursiveness,  and  excited 
ridicule  or  disgust  by  extravagances  of  passion,  taste,  and  metaphor, 
which  seemed  scarcely  compatible  with  sanity.' — Lecky,  v.  10. 
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maiiiere  dont  M.  Burke  s'est  explique  sur  la  Eevolution 
arrivee  en  Angleterre  I'annee  1688 ;  si  je  fus  degoute 
d'un  verbiage  qui  fatigue  I'esprit  et  la  patience,  j'en  fus 
bien  dedommage  des  qu'il  commen^ait  de  parler  des 
affaires  de  ce  malheureux  pays,  et  de  s'expliquer  sur 
les  moyens  que  les  revolutionnaires  auraient  du  adopter 
au  lieu  de  ceux  qu'ils  ont  employes.  C'est  ici  que  M. 
Burke  s'est  eleve  au-dessus  de  lui-meme  en  mettant  au 
jour  toutes  les  bevues,  toutes  les  fourberies,  et  toutes  les 
atrocites  qu'on  a  faites  en  France  depuis  le  14  Juillet, 
1789.  La  Eevolution  prise  en  elle-meme  est  une  char- 
mante  chose ;  elle  etoit  meme  indispensable.  J'en  fus 
enchante.  Je  croyais  voir  la  liberte  et  la  justice  des- 
cendre  du  ciel  en  France  pour  faire  le  tour  de  I'Europe  ; 
mais  les  Fran^ais,  enivres  de  ce  qu'ils  ont  fait,  semblent 
avoir  perdu  la  vue  de  I'objet  qu'ils  chercliaient,  et  au 
lieu  d'etablir  un  gouvernement  equitable  ils  sont  tombes 
dans  une  anarchic  affreuse,  d'oii  je  defie  I'homme  le  plus 
clairvoyant  de  voir  une  sortie,  sinon  que  par  une 
guerre  civile,  ou  par  une  explosion  funeste,  et  k  ceux 
qui  veulent  et  k  ceux  qui  ne  veulent  pas  la  nouvelle 
constitution. 

J'ai  I'honneur  d'etre,  Monseigneur,  &c.,  &c. 

Mj?.  Miles  to  the  Rev.  Howell  H.  Edwards 

Paris :  December  24,  1790 

Much  occupation,  much  chagrin,  and  much  indis- 
position have  hitherto  prevented  my  writing  to  you,  or 
rather  finishing  the  many  letters  I  have  commenced. 
Nor  do  I  beheve  that  in  the  ease  and  security  of 
cloistered  indolence  I  could  have  written  three  coherent 
lines  for  the  last  three  months.  The  extraordinary 
events  which  occur  in  rapid  succession,  and  set  even 
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conjecture  at  defiance  as  to  their  issue,  afford  constant 
and  laborious  exercise  to  the  inquisitive  mind.     The 
Eevolution  in  France  appeared  to  me  at  a  distance  to  be 
one  of  those  magnificent  events  which  rouse  even  the 
most  torpid  into  admiration  and  enthusiasm.    Being,  at 
the  time  it  happened,  on  a  visit  at  a  German  Court,  where 
pride  and  ignorance  contended  for  dominion,  and  where 
habitual  servitude  and  degradation  seemed  rather  a  con- 
dition of  existence  than  the  effect  of  human  policy,  I 
formed  the  most  extravagant  expectations   from   the 
change,  and,  in  the  wildness  of  an  imagination  which 
sober  men  hke  you  call  distempered,  I  fancied  that  my 
favourite  divinities — ^Liberty  and  Justice — resolved  on  a 
visit  to  this  sublunary  globe,  had  descended  in  Paris, 
and  would  make  the  tour  of  at  least  the  continent  of 
Europe.     The  Eevolution,  considered  solely   by  itself, 
without  its  contingencies,  and  without  any  reference  to 
the  multifarious  causes  that  accelerated  it,  had  certainly 
something  in  it  at  once  awful,  instructive,  and  consola- 
tory.    I  am  positive  that  it  must  have  impressed  such 
ideas  on  all  those  who  did  not  recur  to  the  minutiae  of 
manners,  morals,  and  pohtics,  or  whose  indolence  or 
incapacity  rendered  them   indifferent   or  insensible  to 
the  various  combinations  by  which  the  wonderful  super- 
structure of  civil  society  is  raised  and  preserved.     To 
those  who  see  nothing  in  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
Govermnent  but  the  subversion  of  despotism,  the  Eevo- 
lution must  have  appeared  glorious  and  worthy  of  ex- 
ample ;  and  if  courage  had  been  aided  by  wisdom  in  the 
perilous  enterprise,  the  spirit  of  freedom  would  probably 
have  extended  itself  to  Petersburg  and  Constantinople. 
The  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  Hellespont  would  have 
reverberated  the  animating  cry  of  Liberty,  and  the  des- 
pots of  the  earth  would  have  fallen  prostrate  at  the 
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sound.  A  contrary  conduct  has  served  the  cause  of 
despotism  by  showing  how  immediate  and  almost  inevi- 
table the  transition  is  from  tyranny  to  anarchy,  and 
how  preferable  is  even  the  lawless  dominion  of  one  man 
to  the  wild,  ungovernable,  and  capricious  fury  of 
millions  !  This  country  exhibits  a  melancholy  proof  of 
these  woeful  truths.  Eighteen  months  have  elapsed, 
since  the  regal  sceptre  was  violently  torn  from  the  im- 
perfect grasp  of  its  weak  and  deluded  sovereign,  and 
from  that  period  to  the  present  moment  every  kind  of 
savage  enormity — every  possible  plunder  that  the  most 
confirmed  ignorance  could  commit — have  stained  with 
sable  spots  the  annals  of  this  wretched,  impoverished, 
and  distracted  kingdom.  The  nation  is  without  revenue 
and  government,  its  metropolis  and  provincial  towns 
are  without  police,  its  legislature  without  talents,  with- 
out probity,  and  without  credit,  except  with  a  senseless 
and  sanguinary  rabble  who  would  suspend  their  repre- 
sentatives from  a  'lantern'  with  as  little  motive,  and  with 
as  much  facility,  as  they  applaud  their  tumultuous  and 
indecent  harangues  in  the  Senate.  There  is  no  pro- 
spect, not  even  the  most  distant,  of  public  tranquillity 
being  restored ;  no  measures  are  taken,  or  in  appearance 
thought  on,  to  conciliate  the  disaffected,  relieve  the  in- 
jured, or  establish  order ;  and,  enamoured  with  confu- 
sion, they  wish  to  render  the  evil  contagious,  and  spread 
the  horrible  mischief  over  the  habitable  globe.  Com- 
mittees are  formed  and  correspondences  opened  for 
this  diabolical  purpose  with  the  firebrands  of  all  nations 
and  of  all  complexions  ;  and  in  their  nocturnal  assem- 
blies they  seem  to  emulate  each  other  in  their  indefati- 
gable zeal  for  the  extinction  of  all  those  virtues  of  the 
heart  and  mind  which  unite  us  together  in  social  life. 
I  have  been  present  when  foreign  letters  were  pro- 
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duced  expressive  of  tlie  impatience  of  their  authors  for 
the  subversion  of  all  order  and  decency  in  their  respec- 
tive countries.  A  letter  from  London  was  read  last 
Friday  to  a  heterogeneous  assembly  of  near  two  thou- 
sand persons^ — men,  women,  and  children,  at  which 
the  audience  was  gravely  assured  that,  owing  to  the 
patriotism  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  Great 
Britain  was  on  the  eve  of  following  the  glorious  example 
of  France ;  that  already  the  populace,  supported  by 
that  virtuous  and  intrepid  Senator,  had  compelled  the 
Minister  to  consent  to  a  reform  in  Parliament ;  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales,, persuaded  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  had 
consented  to  the  measure,  and  even  to  the  abolition  of 
hereditary  distinctions ;  that  the  nation  had  received 
every  assurance  of  support  and  protection  from  that 
lady,  and  that  no  doubt  whatever  remained  but  that 
the  English  would  soon  give  themselves  a  constitution 
as  free  and  as  perfect  as  that  of  France  !  The  senseless 
herd  made  the  concave  ceiling  resound  with  their  vulgar 
and  criminal  applause  at  this  coarse  and  sorry  compli- 
ment, and  with  a  ferocious  joy  in  their  countenance 
they  cast  their  eager  eyes  around  to  see  if  they  could 
discover  a  native  of  the  country  that  had  been  so 
scandalously  libelled.  Credulous  and  infatuated  people ! 
They  believe  that  the  vagabonds  in  London,  in  imitation 
of  those  in  Paris,  have  usurped  the  employment  and 
abused  the  office  of  the  hangman  by  exterminating  truth 
and  virtue  and  driving  all  that  is  great  or  good  into  exile. 
Contradiction,  injustice,  or  stupidity,  marks  their  every 
action.  They  are  erecting  churches,  while  they  are 
tearing  up  religion  by  the  roots  ;  and  the  profligacy  and 
vices  practised  in  the  interior  of  convents  are  repre- 
sented on  the  stage.     The  massacre  of  the  Protestants 

^  At  the  Jacobin  Club. 
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in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  and  the  destruction  of  a 
Protestant  family  in  1762  at  Toulouse — the  story  of 
Calas — have  produced  three  affecting  tragedies  well 
calculated  to  give  the  coup-de-grdce  to  an  expiring  and 
proscribed  clergy.  In  one  word,  the  pale  of  the  Eoman 
Church  is  thrown  down,  not  for  the  fraternal  admission 
of  any  other  sect,  not  for  a  generous  and  indiscriminate 
reception  of  the  human  species — a  wide,  benevolent, 
and  equitable  toleration,  but  to  become  a  wild  and  sterile 
heath,  affording  neither  hope  nor  consolation  of  any 
kind  to  the  wayworn  and  dejected  wanderer !  You 
know  the  extreme  liberality  of  my  sentiments  on  religion, 
and  will  be  astonished,  perhaps,  at  the  concern  I  feel 
for  ecclesiastics  ;  but,  whatever  my  opinion  may  be  on 
a  matter  which  has  so  long  divided  mankind,  I  am  hos- 
tile to  every  species  of  violence  and  injustice,  and,  there- 
fore, I  respect  the  rights  of  the  priesthood  equally  with 
my  own ;  and,  believe  me,  averse  as  I  am  to  all  the 
pantomimic  performances  of  Rome,  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  even  her  vices  give  place  to  an  insolent  and  un- 
principled spirit  of  irreligion,  which  extinguishes  all 
sentiment  as  well  as  all  reverence,  and  gives  to  the 
crimes  it  engenders  a  permanent  and  triumphant  exist- 
ence. God  alone  knows  when,  and  in  what  manner, 
this  country  will  be  extricated  from  the  lamentable  state 
of  legalised  anarchy  into  which  it  has  fallen ! 

The  paper  money  issued  by  the  State,  on  the  security 
of  the  Church  lands,  cannot  be  converted  into  cash,  even 
in  the  metropolis,  without  a  discount  of  near  six  per 
cent.,  and  yet  they  are  fully  persuaded  they  are  the 
freest  people  on  earth,  though  their  freedom  consists  in 
little  else  than  the  power  of  libelling  and  assassinating 
each  other  with  impunity. 

We  are  kept  in  constant  alarms  of  counter-re  vol  u- 
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tions.  Victims  are  almost  daily  sacrificed  in  the  distant 
provinces  to  what  is  called  the  public  safety ;  discon- 
tents prevail  and  increase  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and,  if  they  could  be  collected  into  one  mass,  the 
explosion  would  be  terrible.  A  beggarly  clergy  and 
banished  nobihty  complain  loudly  of  oppression,  and 
seek  by  means  not  only  inadequate  but  frivolous  to 
avenge  themselves.  Their  folly  and  their  madness,  or 
rather  their  crimes,  may  cost  the  Queen  and  her  infant 
family  their  lives,  for  the  first  formidable  effort  of  the 
aristocratic  party  will  be  followed  by  the  destruction  of 
the  royal  family,  and  this  will  be  its  fate  should  any 
foreign  power  interfere.  Nor  would  the  sovereign 
who  attempted  to  restore  degraded  majesty  to  the 
splendour  and  authority  of  the  throne  live  to  accom- 
plish his^work,  for  it  is  resolved  to  offer  from  two  to 
four  millions  of  French  livres  for  the  head  of  whoever 
orders  his  troops  to  invade  this  country.  Little  insur- 
rections happen  daily,  and  I  am  apprehensive  that  all 
these  distractions  will  terminate  in  a  civil  war.  The 
National  Assembly  suspects  it,  and  accordingly  prepares. 
Eegular  troops  152,000,  and  Mihtia  130,000,  with  the 
distribution  of  50,000  muskets  throughout  the  king- 
dom, are  some  of  the  measures  already  adopted  to  repel 
the  threatened  danger,  whilst  four  millions  have  been 
issued  to  put  the  frontiers  in  a  state  of  defence,  et  le 
General  de  Rochambeau,  pour  tranquilliser  les  esprits,  est 
parti  pour  son  commandement. 

M.  de  Lafayette,  with  whom  I  often  dine,  is  in  an 
awkward,  and  I  think  a  dangerous  situation.  The 
Orleans  party  vote  him  to  destruction,  and  will  ac- 
complish it  should  a  commotion  ensue  !  The  Eoyal 
party  pay  court  to  the  marquis,  and  his  vanity,  flattered 
by  attentions,  will  probably  accelerate  his  fall.     This  is 
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what  he  may  well  fear,  mais,  aveugUjpar  C amour  propre, 
il  ne  iwit  rien.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  impotency 
and  abject  condition  of  this  odd  compounded  and 
vitiated  Government,  I  transcribe  some  passages  from 
one  of  the  many  libels  hourly  circulated  in  this  cor- 
rupt and  execrable  metropolis,  the  sink  of  every  vice 
and  the  receptacle  of  adventurers  and  villains  from 
all  nations  : 

'  Yoilk  done  un  commencement  de  guerre  civile,  et 
c'est  le  Eoi,  chef  des  conspirateurs,  que  I'Assemblee 
Nationale,  traitresse,  supplie  de  pourvoir  k  la  defense 
des  enfans  de  la  patrie,  des  amis  de  la  constitution ! 
Aveugles  et  laches  citoyens !  vous  touchez  au  moment 
de  votre  ruine.  L'alarme  est  generale  d'un  bout  a  I'autre 
du  royaume.  Tons  les  bons  citoyens  voyent  que  leur 
perte  est  juree.  Gommencez  done  par  vous  assurer  du 
Eoi,  du  Dauphin,  et  de  la  famille  royale  ;  mettez-les  sous 
une  forte  garde,  et  que  leurs  tetes  vous  repondent  de  tous 
les  evenemens.  Abattez  ensuite,  sans  hesiter,  la  tete 
du  general,^  celles  des  ministres  et  des  ex-ministres ; 
celles  des  maires  et  des  municipaux ;  passez  au  fil  de 
I'epee  tout  I'etat-major  Parisien,  tous  les  noirs,  et  les 
ministeriels  de  I'Assemblee  Rationale,  tous  les  suppots 
connus  du  despotisme.  Je  vous  le  repete,  il  ne  vous 
reste  que  ce  moyen  de  sauver  la  patrie.  II  y  a  six  mois 
que  cinq  a  six  cents  tetes  eussent  suffi  pour  vous  retirer 
de  I'abime.  Aujourd'hui  que  vous  avez  laisse  stupide- 
ment  vos  ennemis  implacables  former  des  conjurations 
et  se  mettre  en  force,  peut-etre  faudra-t-il  en  abattre 
cinq  k  six  mille,  mais  fallut-il  en  abattre  vingt  mille,  il 
n'y  a  pas  k  balancer  un  instant ! '  How  can  my  pen 
describe  the  anguish  I  feel  in  reading  the  bloody  scroll  ? 
From  this  sample  of  premeditated  murder  I  leave  you 

*  M.  Lafaj'ette. 
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to  judge  of  Gallic  freedom  and  Gallic  urbanity.  This 
extreme  licentiousness  of  the  press  proves  either  the 
savage  and  remorseless  profligacy  of  Government  or  its 
impotency. 

I  was  last  night  at  the  Jacobins,  which  I  never  saw 
so  fully  attended.  M.  Mirabeau  took  his  leave ;  accused 
by  his  constituents,  he  has  solicited  permission  to  go 
into  Provence,  from  whence  he  came,  to  justify  him- 
self. I  never  saw  affliction  of  mind  so  visible  on  any 
face  before.  He  appeared  depressed  even  to  despair ; 
all  that  boldness  that  hitherto  characterised  every  word 
he  uttered,  and  which  a  guilty  security  alone  could 
produce,  seemed  to  have  forsaken  him ;  hopeless  and 
fallen,  he  appeared  to  have  a  presentiment  of  his 
approaching  destiny,  and  he  quitted  the  room  as  if  he 
was  to  enter  it  no  more.  .  I  followed  him  downstairs, 
and  read  him  as  he  descended.  Two  months  are  ahnost 
elapsed  since  I  vowed  to  myself  never  to  exchange  an- 
other word  with  him.  If  he  returns  again  to  the  National 
Assembly,  you  may  add  another  wonder  to  the  existing 
seven.  He  is  pubhcly  reproached  as  the  cause  of  the 
massacre  lately  committed  at  Aix,  one  of  the  murdered 
people  being  the  law}*er  of  Madame  de  Mirabeau  in  a 
process  against  her  husband.  Vengeance  was  also  pro- 
nounced against  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  M.  de 
St.  Priest.  A  schism  has  taken  place  between  the  civil 
and  military  guardians  of  the  new  constitution.  In 
short,  the  fermentation  increases.  Navarre  yet  persists 
in  refusing  to  pay  any  of  the  new  taxes,  and  has  no 
Deputies  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  consequently 
the  Legislature  is  imperfect.  The  people  are  become 
suspicious  of  the  national  troops.  A  battalion  in  Paris, 
hostile  to  one  of  the  measures  of  the  National  Assembly, 
askeil  their  brethren  in  the  provinces  to  federate  with 
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them,  whereupon  last  night  a  motion  was  made  to  vote 
them  useless,  burdensome,  and  dangerous.  All  these 
dissensions  amongst  themselves  augur  no  good  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  I  foresee  much  serious  mischief 
and  calamity  to  the  nation. 

This  long  epistle  will  enable  you  to  hold  forth  in 
confidence,  for,  as  no  man  is  more  in  the  way  of  seeing 
and  hearing  than  myself,  you  may  depend  on  my  in- 
formation. In  return  I  wish  you  would  call  on  Lord 
Buckingham  in  Pall  Mall,  and  inquire  if  his  Lordship 
has  received  the  many  letters  and  French  pamphlets 
I  sent  him.  His  silence  makes  me  very  uneasy,  as  I 
wrote  with  great  freedom  on  public  affairs.  I  have  no 
objection  to  your  submitting  this  letter  to  his  perusal. 
It  may  be  acceptable  to  him,  and,  as  I  am  anxious  to 
know  the  fate  of  my  correspondence,  I  rely  on  your 
friendship  to  solicit  the  honour  of  an  interview  with  the 
Marquis  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  him  my 
fears.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Miles  remained  at  Franckfort  till 
the  coronation,  and  did  not  arrive  here  until  the  13th 
of  last  month.  They  both  wish  you  the  compHments  of 
the  season,  and  wish  themselves  anjrwhere  but  where 
they  are.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Aremberg  are  here, 
with  their  charming  daughter,  and  are  extremely  atten- 
tive to  us.  I  dine  there  whenever  I  please,  and  his 
horses  are  at  my  service.  He  deplores  with  me  the 
wildness  with  which  the  French  are  managing  the 
Revolution,  and  talks  of  going  to  Italy.  I  shall  be  sorry 
when  his  Grace  leaves  Paris,  for  I  feel  much  friendship 
for  him,  great  jesource  in  his  conversation,  and  I  meet 
good  company  at  his  house.  The  Duchess  is  a  charming 
woman,  her  daughter  is  very  amiable  and,  I  think,  hand- 
some ;  and  it  is  to  this  family  more  than  to  any  other 
in  aU  the  Austrian  Netherlands  that  our  countrymen 
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are  indebted  for  uncommon  hospitality.  But  all  our 
countrymen  are  not  always  sensible  of  the  kindness  they 
receive  from  foreigners,  and  they  are  sometimes  apt  to 
consider  it,  not  as  a  favour,  but  as  what  they  are 
entitled  to. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Henry  James  Pye  ' 

Paris  :  January  5,  1791 

Indisposition  will  account  for  my  not  having  written 
to  you  since  I  left  England.  A  temper  naturally  ardent 
and  impatient  is  ill  calculated  to  contend  with  the 
variety  of  evils  with  which  this  life  under  all  its  advan- 
tages is  perpetually  assailed,  and,  unhappily  for  my 
repose,  trifles  light  as  air  are  wont  to  throw  a  damp 
upon  my  spirits,  and  render  me  very  often  indifferent  in 
my  choice  to  live  or  die.  How  far  our  pleasures  are 
augmented  by  this  extreme  sensibility,  or  whether  their 
being  enhanced  on  such  terms  is  desirable,  I  will  not 
inquire.  I  mean  nothing  more  by  touching  the  string 
on  which  depends  our  joys  and  woes  than  to  apologise 
for  a  silence  of  six  months,  the  guilt  of  which,  however, 
does  not  entirely  belong  to  ill-humour  and  ill-health. 
These  rather  indisposed  than  incapacitated  me  from 
fulfilling  the  promise  I  made  to  you  in  July  ;  and  if  I 
could  have  written  with  any  tolerable  accuracy  on  the 
lamentable  condition  of  this  distracted  country  my  im- 
patience to  cultivate  your  friendship  would  long  since 
have  triumphed  over  the  gout  and  spleen.  Your  be- 
coming Laureat  is  a  proof  that  you  did  not  totally 
renounce  politics  when  you  renounced  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  on  the  contrary,  you  obtained  a  kind  of  pre- 
scriptive  right  to  touch  the  high-sounding  chord  of 

*  Poet  Lanreat,  and  late  member  for  the  county  of  Berks. 
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State  affairs  once  a  year.     Both  Wliitehead  and  Whar- 
ton, I  thmk,  alwaj^s  alluded  in  their  annual  odes  to  any- 
great  event  that  diminished  or  increased  the  prosperity 
of  their  country.     Their  pliant  muse  adapting  her  song 
to  occurrences  was  complimentary,  consolatory,  or  pro- 
phetic, as  the  times  were  happy  or  calamitous  ;  nor  did 
the  former,  during  the  whole  of  our  disastrous  and  ill- 
conducted  contest  with  America,  chaunt  one  despond- 
ing note.     How  far  either  of  your  predecessors  were 
quidnuncs    in   themselves   I   know   not.     Poetry   and 
politics,  I  know,  ne  s'accordent  pas  Men  ensemble,  and 
the  classic  elegance  of  your  mind,  as  well  as  the  natural 
rectitude  and  benevolence  of  your  heart,  but  ill  corre- 
spond with  the  harshness,  dissimulation,  violence,  and 
injustice   which  abound  more   or  less   in  all  systems 
of   government,    et  qui   entrent   toujours  pour   quelque 
chose    dans    le    caractere    de   ceux   qui    se  mehnt  des 
affaires  puhliques.     I  am   so   fully   convinced   of  this 
melancholy  truth  that  I  pity  every  man  whose  ambition 
or  necessities  plunge  him  into  the  bustle  of  politics  ;  and 
I  would  much  rather  live  humble  and  obscure  in  the 
New  Forest  on  300/.  a  year  than  blaze  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary at  the  first  Court  in  Europe.     The  members 
of  the  National  Assembly  in  France  are  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  so  fond  are  they  of  legislating  that  they 
work   double   tides — they  have  morning  and  evenino- 
service ;  and  '  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath  day  on  them/ 
God  knows  what  will  be  the  final  result  of  their  inde- 
fatigable labours  !     The  joint  efforts  of  their  zeal,  talent, 
and  industry  have  hitherto  produced  little  to  admire, 
and  nothing  worthy  of  imitation,  at  least  in  England. 
Believe  me  when  I  assure  you  that  the  misfortunes  of 
this  country  are  far  from  their  height,  and  of  course 
distant  from  their  conclusion.     The  Bastille  will  never 
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be  permitted  to  raise  its  terrific  battlements  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth  again,  but  the  power  that  laid  it 
prostrate  must  also  give  place  in  its  turn  to  something 
like  order,  or  else  both  king  and  kingdom  will  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  anarchy  and  to  all  its  attendant  mischiefs. 
The  despotism  of  the  Court  has  been  succeeded  by  that 
of  an  ignorant  and  ferocious  mob  void  of  all  principle, 
and  destitute  of  all  humanity.  Decency  and  respect  for 
public  opinion  ameliorated  the  ancient  authority  of  the 
Crown,  but  these  restraints  are  unknown  to  the  populace 
of  this  corrupt  metropolis  ;  and,  acting  from  the  caprice 
of  the  moment,  the  objects  of  their  present  idolatry  may 
possibly  fall  victims  to  their  sanguinary  licentiousness 
and  indiscriminate  fury.  They  can  plead  the  authority 
of  example  for  whatever  excesses  they  commit.  The 
principles  of  justice,  moderation,  and  decency  are  as 
little  understood,  or  at  least  as  little  practised,  within 
the  National  Assembly  as  they  are  without.  A  system 
of  vexation  appears  to  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
sovereign,  nobility,  and  clergy  alternately  experience 
the  little  equity  and  indulgence  they  are  to  expect 
while  this  wild  spirit  of  democracy  rides  lord  para- 
mount in  the  nation.  The  imbecility  of  the  royal  mind 
renders  the  King  incapable  of  any  wise  or  vigorous 
effort  to  recover  what  he  has  lost ;  and  to  the  same 
cause  may  be  attributed  his  insensibility  to  the  affronts 
that  are  daily  offered  to  him  with  impunity.  Those 
who  are  disposed  to  emancipate  him  from  the  abject 
state  into  which  he  is  fallen  are  forbidden  even 
to  think  on  a  scheme  of  the  kind ;  to  those  who 
are  the  most  attached  to  him  he  says  the  least,  and, 
when  he  speaks,  it  is  to  desire  that  they  will  be  quiet. 
The   Queen,  whatever   her  guilt  may  have  been,  has 
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more  than  atoned  for  all  the  offences  she  could  possibly 
have  committed.  Her  degradation  alone  is  a  punish- 
ment beyond  the  measure  of  her  vices,  if  she  had  any, 
and  gives  her  a  claim  to  the  admiration,  compassion, 
and  affection  of  every  man  awake  to  a  sense  of  justice 
or  humanity.  But  the  vulgar,  insolent  and  unjust, 
triumph  in  her  disgrace  and  insult  her  in  misfortune. 
The  people  of  this  country  have  become  brutal,  nor 
were  the  cruelties  exercised  in  the  worst  of  times  in 
England  so  atrocious  as  are  those  committed  by  the 
rabble  at  Paris  since  the  Eevolution.  The  people  by 
their  representatives  are  absolute.  Their  decrees,  in- 
deed, must  have  the  sanction  of  the  King,  but,  as  he 
dare  not  refuse,  it  is  an  additional  insult  to  degraded 
majesty  to  require  the  royal  assent.  An  instance  of 
this  occurred  last  November,  when  a  decree  was  passed 
against  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy.  The  King  wished 
to  dechne  giving  his  assent,  and  evaded  it  for  a  month, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  it  was  in  a  manner  extorted 
from  him ;  and,  if  he  had  refused,  or  delayed  com- 
pliance, it  is  not  improbable  that  by  this  time  the  Seine 
would  have  ebbed  a  crimson  current  to  the  sea.  The 
bishops  are  placed  in  an  awkward  dilemma,  for,  by  re- 
fusing the  oath  prescribed,  they  not  only  forfeit  their 
bishoprics,  but  become  objects  of  popular  resentment. 
If  religion  has  yet  any  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
in  the  provinces,  the  clergy  will  become  a  formidable 
phalanx,  and  perhaps  resist  the  capital.  There  is  great 
fermentation  throughout  the  whole  country.  Happily 
for  the  popular  party,  there  is  neither  union  nor  corre- 
spondence among  the  discontented,  who,  distributed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  have  no  chief  to  head  them 
against  their  adversaries,  and,  satisfied  with  general 
invective  and  abuse,  although  not  without  the  means  of 
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resistance,  they  submit  to  insult  and  oppression,  venting 
their  griefs  to  every  stranger  that  will  condescend  to 
listen  to»their  sad  tale  of  woe. 

Mr.  Burke  is  in  raptures  with  the  French  noblesse. 
If  he  speaks  from  what  he  has  seen,  his  vision  is  imper- 
fect ;  if  from  what  he  has  heard,  he  has  been  deceived. 
In  the  one  instance  he  has  mistaken  deformities  for  per- 
fections, and  gazed  at  them  through  a  magnifying  glass  ; 
in  the  other  he  has  been  unpardonably  credulous.  The 
man  who  publishes  what  he  writes  should  be  authentic, 
and  particularly  so  if  he  writes  for  posterity.  The 
innocent  and  ingenious  fictions  of  poetry  can  alone 
justify  a  deviation  from  truth  ;  philosophers  and  his- 
torians should  never  take  things  upon  trust.  I  do  not 
know  a  more  despicable  class  of  men  than  the  French 
nobility.  Under  the  ancient  form  of  government  they 
were  insolent  and  oppressive,  deserting  their  chateaux 
and  their  tenants,  submitting  to  dance  attendance  in 
the  ante-chamber  of  ministers,  and  content  to  become 
the  instruments  of  their  exactions,  of  their  despotism, 
and  of  their  pleasures.  Parasites  at  Court,  in  the 
country  tyrants,  and  in  all  situations  infamous.  Such 
was  the  character  of  the  scattered,  beggared,  and  ban- 
ished noblesse  of  France.^  Nor  were  the  higher  orders 
of  the  clergy  much  better.  Their  profligacy  and  avowed 
neglect,  not  to  say  contempt,  of  the  sacerdotal  character, 
first  shook  the  faith  of  the  rabble,  and  paved  the  way 
for  that  immorality,  dissoluteness,  and  practical  atheism 
which  have  extirpated  all  that  is  valuable  or  desirable 
in  religion,  and  rendered  the  priesthood  objects  of 
mockery  and  detestation.  Men  are  at  all  times  apt  to 
fly  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  From  believing 
everything,  they  now  reject  everything.     The  Eoman 

'  See  Arthur  Young's  Travels,  1787,  p.  06. 
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ritual  has  not  given  place  to  any  other  ;  but  the  pale  of 
the  Church  is  thrown  down,  and  the  whole  is  become  a 
dreary,  sterile  waste,  affording  neither  hope  nor  con- 
solation to  the  wayworn  traveller. 

I  am  no  friend  to  Mirabeau.  I  have  conversed  with 
him  enough  to  know  him,  and  it  is  impossible  to  know 
him  and  not  despise  him.  I  am  scarcely  acquainted 
with  one  amiable  character  in  the  whole  patriot  party  ; 
but,  however  vain,  vicious,  and  contemptible  they  may 
be,  they  are  not  the  primary  cause  of  the  extensive  ruin 
into  which  their  country  is  fallen.  They  are  mere  sub- 
alterns in  the  dreadful  havoc,  plunder,  and  dissolution 
of  the  French  monarchy,  and  are  only  entitled  to  half 
the  odium  of  so  much  guilt.  They  found  everything  in 
disorder,  and  they  have  increased  the  general  confusion. 
The  power  they  possess  is  an  usurpation,  for  it  waa 
never  delegated  to  them ;  it  is  far  from  being  permanent, 
for  they  now  hold  it  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Jacobins, 
who,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  will  perhaps  dismiss 
them  with  as  little  ceremony  as  Cromwell  dismissed  the 
Parliament  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  This 
club,  composed  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  of  every  chmate, 
faith,  and  description,  has  no  bond  of  union — no  common 
relation,  and,  meeting  tumultuously  four  days  in  the 
week  to  give  their  orders  to  another  club,  superior  to- 
them  in  name  but  inferior  in  authority,  they  separate, 
and  become  as  distinct  and  as  detached  as  the  sand  on 
the  beach.  From  such  an  assemblage,  from  such  a  pie- 
bald crew  of  nobles,  plebeians,  priests,  beggars,  thieves, 
and  assassins,  what  good  can  .  possibly  be  expected  ! 
The  Jacobins  govern  the  kingdom,  or  rather,  they  carry 
everything  before  them.  Louis  XVI.  retains  the  title 
of  king ;  he  is  allowed  to  live  in  the  Palace  at  the  Tui- 
leries,  and  is  indulged  with  an  income  worthy  of  the 
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rank  lie  formerly  held ;  but  not  an  iota  of  the  regal 
authority  remains  to  him,  not  even  the  pageantry  of 
royalty.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  any  termination  to 
the  confusion  that  prevails  but  in  a  civil  war  ;  and,  from 
all  that  I  see  and  from  all  that  I  hear,  everything 
tends  to  accelerate  that  direful  calamity.  At  Bayonne 
the  national  cockade  has  been  thrown  into  the  canal. 
Navarre  has  no  deputies  in  the  Assembly,  and  peremp- 
torily refuses  to  pay  any  taxes ;  a  spirit  of  disaffection 
prevails,  but,  being  equalled  by  a  spirit  of  distrust,  ever 
vigilant  and  vindictive,  it  remains  disaffected. 

Next  Sunday  will  be  a  day  of  much  sorrow,  per- 
haps of  bloodshed.  The  clergy  are  required  to  take  the 
oath  decreed  by  the  National  Convention  last  November, 
and  Sunday  is  the  limited  time  for  Paris.  The  bishops 
in  general  have  refused,  the  inferior  clergy,  I  am  as- 
sured, will  follow  their  example,  and,  of  course,  will  be 
deprived  of  their  preferments. 

There  is  something  atrociously  cruel  in  putting  a 
man's  subsistence  and  conscience  at  variance ;  the  clergy 
have  been  robbed,  they  are  now  to  be  persecuted.  Vio- 
lent motions^  hj  itinerants,  unprincipled  and  mercenary 
politicians,  have  been  made  in  the  Palais  Eoyal  and  in 
other  sinks  of  infamy,  in  which  the  million  are  invited  to 
assassinate  the  clergy.  Woe  be  to  the  Legislature  that 
employs  a  senseless,  profligate  rabble  to  enforce  its  laws  ! 
Lanterns  are  arguments  in  this  country,  and  they  are 
likely  to  continue  so  until  some  superior  genius  happily 
wills  order  to  this  dreadful  chaos.  Fifteen  years'  pro- 
fession of  the  sacerdotal  office  was  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable to  obtain  a  bishopric  ;  the  Solons  of  Prance, 
I  am  told,  propose  de  revenir  sur  leurs  pas,  and  to  decree 

^  The  questions  moved  and  debated  in  clubs  respecting  the  measures 
of  Government  were  called  Motions. 
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that  five  years  will  be  sufficient.  This  is  for  the  purpose 
of  more  readily  supplying  the  place  of  those  who  prove 
refractory.^  It  is  Mirabeau,  I  am  told,  who  is  to 
propose  this  alteration  in  the  Church  discipline  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  King  will  also  be  obliged  to  make  a 
retrograde  motion.  Thus  they  do  and  undo  ;  and  the 
great  business  of  the  constitution,  like  Penelope's  web, 
will  never  be  finished. 

Mr.  Burke  is  certainly  right  in  the  picture  he  has 
drawn  of  men  and  things  in  this  kingdom.  He  has, 
however,  only  taken  a  view  of  one  side.  He  feels,  and 
very  justly,  for  insulted  and  degraded  majesty,  but  he 
should  also  feel  for  suffering  millions  during  a  series  of 
ages  under  the  rod  of  despotism.  Impartiality  is  a  duty 
in  every  author.  Neither  am  I  pleased  with  Mr.  Burke 
in  his  poor  attempt  to  explain  away  the  principles  of  the 
Eevolution  in  England  in  1688. 

Fonthill  Beckford  is  here.  He  has  an  entire  hotel 
■ — 30,000  livres  per  annum — keeps  three  cooks,  has 
every  day  le  monde  a  dmer,  mais  jamais  plus  que  huit 
personnes.  His  hobby  at  present  is  the  formation  of  a 
great  library,  et  quHl  aime  actuellement  la  lecture  a  la 
folie.  After  having  studied  men,  he  studies  books ;  no 
wonder  if  he  becomes  wise,  since  he  explores  every 
avenue  to  knowledge. 

'  '  Tandis  que  la  mort  etait  A  I'ordre  du  jour  par  le  ministfere  de  ce 
tribunal  de  sang,  les  accuses,  parmi  lesquels  etaient  des  religieuses  et  des 
pretres,  y  paraissaient  avec  cette  intrepidite  qui  sait  braver  la  mort  et  les 
bourreaux.  Si  voire  devoir,  disait  un  d'eux,  est  de  nous  condamner, 
obeissez  A  votre  loi :  j'obeis  aussi  A  la  mienne  ;  elle  m'ordonne  de  mourir 
et  de  pardonner  k  mes  ennemis.  Crois-tu  i  I'enfer,  demandaient  les  juges 
au  cur^  d'Amplepuis  ?  Comment  en  douter,  dit-il,  en  vous  voyant  ?  Un 
autre  pretre  croit  ^chapper  au  trepas  par  I'ath^isme.  Crois-tu  en  Dieu  ? 
lui  demande-t-on.  Tres  peu,  repondit-il.  Meurs,  infame,  dit  aussitot  le 
President,  et  va  le  reconnaitre.' — Prudhomme,  Revolution  Franqaise, 
vi.  44 ;  Crimea  commia  a  Lyon  sous  les  Proconsuls  conventionnels, 
Octobre  1793. 
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Mr.  Huskisson  ^  to  Mr.  Miles 

Paris  :  January  28,  1791 

The  enclosed  letter  came  yesterday  by  our  courier. 
I  was  very  much  concerned  to  hear  that  the  letters  you 
had  sent  by  him  had  not  been  delivered.  The  people 
at  the  office  say  they  are  very  exact,  and  therefore  I  hope 
they  are  received.  If  not,  your  friends  must  send  to 
Whitehall  to  enquire  after  them.  I  mean  to  call  upon 
you  soon,  for  I  have  many  things  to  say. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Pye 

Paris  :  January  30,  1791 

I  have  long  suspected  that  my  letters  were  inter- 
cepted, and  yours  of  the  23rd  instant  proves  at  least 
that  they  have  been  detained  somewhere — perhaps  each 
Post  Office  is  authorised  to  examine  all  correspondence. 
The  extreme  discontents  that  prevail  in  this  country 
require  the  utmost  vigilance  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  principles  which  tend  to  the  dissolution  of  civil 
society  and  of  all  the  obligations  of  religion  and 
morality.  Les  deux  comites  de  recherches  dans  la  rue  de  la 
Pldtriere  a  Paris  et  dans  Lombard  Street  a  Londres  font 
tres  Men  to  open  and  ramble  over  the  letters  that  pass 
through  their  hands,  and  thus  stop  the  poison  in  its 
source.  I  little  suspected  two  years  since  that  I  should 
virtually  become  a  legislator  in  France  and  have  a  right 
to  deliberate  on  the  most  important  points  of  foreign 
and  domestic  policy,  and  that,  too,  in  a  country  where 
despotism   has   degraded   mankind   to  a  mere  animal 

^  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Gower  in  Paris  at  the  above  date.  He 
became  Cabinet  Minister  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  On 
September  15,  1830,  he  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  locomotive  engine  on 
the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway. 
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existence.  And  yet,  strange  and  almost  impossible  as 
sncli  an  event  appeared  to  be,  it  has  happened,  and  my 
feeble  voice  and  still  more  feeble  talents  have  been 
exerted  in  the  Jacobin  Club  to  temper  that  wild  and 
dangerous  effervescence,  so  common  to  men  broken 
loose  from  confinement  and  in  possession  of  power  and 
rights  of  which  they  could  have  had  no  adequate  idea, 
and  which  it  was  more  than  probable  they  would  abuse. 
The  Jacobins  are  a  society  open  to  men  of  all  nations, 
professions,  and  persuasions,  where  every  individual  has 
a  right  to  vote,  deliberate,  and  deliver  his  opinion, 
where  he  may  propose  any  measure  for  adoption,  and 
point  out  any  absurdity  or  danger  he  may  discover  in 
the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  where  he 
may  even  impeach  any  man  from  the  sovereign  to  the 
constable.  The  principle  of  this  extreme  latitude  and 
the  ostensible  motives  for  this  indulgence  to  foreigners 
are  plausible.  The  one  is  calculated  to  defeat  every 
attempt  to  restore  the  ancient  system  by  rendering  every 
man  vigilant  and  attentive  to  the  common  interest, 
whilst  the  other  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  ignorance 
and  incapacity  for  public  affairs,  and  a  direct  invitation 
to  men  of  information  and  talents  to  communicate  their 
knowledge.  There  is  something  liberal  in  this  confession, 
and  this  should  lessen  our  severity  against  a  body  of 
men  who,  unaccustomed  to  public  affairs  and  scarcely 
acquainted  with  even  the  first  principles  of  civil  govern- 
ment, are  happy  to  obtain  instruction  from  any  source, 
and  even  at  the  expense  of  their  vanity,  which,  joking 
apart,  is  a  great  sacrifice  for  a  Frenchman.  lake 
bewildered  travellers  on  a  pathless  common,  they  are 
ready  to  ask  the  road  and  explore  their  way  home  by 
foreign  aid.  Mirabeau,  who  is  certainly  the  best 
informed  man  in  France,  and  possessed  of  a  very  con- 
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siderable  portion  of  intellect,  did  not  disdain  to  ask  my 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  assignats,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  condescension  cannot  be  disputed — que  les 
lumieres  sortent  du  choque  des  opinions.  Hence  it  is 
that  strangers  are  admitted  into  the  Jacobins  and  other 
political  clubs  in  France.  The  Prince  Charles  de  Hesse, 
who  is  also  a  Jacobin,  remarked  to  me  this  day  week 
quil  etait  assez  singidier  quun  Anglais  et  un  AUemand 
se  trouvassent  dans  une  telle  societe.  Je  lui  repondis, 
quil  y  avoit  de  quoi  setonner  d'y  voir  un  AUemand, 
mais  pas  d'y  voir  un  Atiglais,  puisque  celui-ci,  sachant 
apprecier  la  liberie,  aime  voir  les  hommes  libres,  tatidis 
que  les  Allemands,  etant  ou  despotes  ou  esclaves,  ne 
peuveiit  guere  se  plaire  dans  une  societe  d'ou  la 
tyrannie  fut  proscrite.  The  force  of  my  answer  was 
understood  by  those  who  were  near  to  us,  for  they 
instantly  remarked, '  Oui,  monsieur,  vous  avez  raison,  car 
les  Anglais  sont  libres  et  aiment  les  pays  libres.'  ^ 

I  do  not  know  a  class  of  men  more  insolent  or 
ignorant  than  the  German  nobility.  I  have  lived  much 
among  them,  and  they  have  scarce  an  idea  beyond 
eating  and  drinkinof  and  hunting.  Prince  Charles  de 
Hesse — or  Monsieur  Hesse,  as  he  is  called  here — having 
served  in  France  and  travelled  much,  does  not  want  for 
that  general  knowledge  which  any  man  may  pick  up 
who  lives  in  the  world  and  does  not  shut  his  eyes  and 
his  ears. 

^  '  Prince  Charles,  or,  as  he  at  that  time  called  himself.  Citizen  General 
Hesse,  was  about  thirty-five  yeai's  of  age,  had  a  long  gaunt  form,  a  pale 
face,  with  remarkably  high  cheek-bones,  large  but  dull  blue  eyes,  and  very 
light  hair.  He  spoke  much  and  rapidly,  and  accompanied  his  speech  with 
incessant  convulsive  gesticulations,  concluding  every  sentence  by  gnashing 
his  teeth,  the  soixnd  of  which  was  more  or  less  loud  accorduig  to  the 
state  of  his  mind.  "  If,"  said  one  of  his  auditors,  "his  deeds  are  as  wild 
as  his  words,  one  might  imagine  hitu  to  be  a  wild  cat  endowed  with  human 
speech."  ' — SyheVs' History  of  the  French  Bevolution,  ii.  ICO. 
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You  will  now  understand  the  original  institution  of 
the  club  at  the  Jacobin  Convent.  Its  present  character 
— or  at  least,  the  principles  of  those  who  control  a 
society  which  now  masters  the  kingdom  by  its  violence 
and  injustice — may  soon  provoke  a  spirit  that  will  deluge 
the  country  in  blood.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  son 
is  a  constant  attendant,  seems  to  place  his  entire  secu- 
rity in  the  support  of  this  club,  courts  its  protection, 
and  at  the  same  time  directs  its  operations.  The  Queen 
— or  rather  the  whole  royal  family — Lafayette,  and  the 
Mayor  of  Paris,^  are  the  objects  of  its  perpetual  pursuit. 
The  former  is  compelled  to  the  utmost  circumspection. 
The  other  must  give  incessant  and  dangerous  attention 
to  the  sanguinary  and  indigent  rabble,  who,  always  ripe 
for  mischief,  are  frequently  in  a  disposition  to  dispute 
the  civil  and  military  force  of  the  metropolis.  A  strong 
party  in  the  nation  wishes  for  a  republic.  This  idea 
is  supported  by  a  man  who,  having  the  ambition  of 
Cromwell  without  his  talents  or  his  virtues,  dares  not 
openly  avow  or  attempt  what  he  is  known  secretly  to 
covet.  His  influence,  and  that  of  his  party,  at  the 
Jacobins  is  great.  To  oppose  this  influence  another  club 
has  been  established  under  the  denomination  of  '  Les 
Amis  de  la  Constitution  monarchique'  by  men  who, 
although  they  had  an  active  share  in  the  Eevolution,  are 
anxious  to  invest  the  sovereign  with  more  power  than 
he  possesses,  and  to  destroy  the  Jacobins,  whose  autho- 
rity is  certainly  enormous.  This  new  club,  however, 
little  attentive  to  the  means  by  which  its  members  are 
to  accomplish  their  end,  has  made  two  vigorous  efforts 
to  captivate  the  multitude — the  one  by  distributing 
bread  at  an  inferior  price  to  upwards  of  30,000  indigent 
vagabonds,  and  the  other  by  exciting  a  clamour  against 

'  Monsieur  Bailly. 
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the  importation  of  British  manufactures.  Handbills  for 
this  purpose  were  distributed  and  stuck  up  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  with  a  view  to  engage  the  work- 
men to  pillage  all  shops  which  had  English  goods,  and 
to  exact  from  the  National  Assembly  a  promise  to  break 
the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain.^  The 
priests  and  noblesse  at  the  bottom  of  this  contrivance, 
and  aware  of  the  dilemma  into  which  such  a  demand 
would  throw  the  Legislature,  did  not  neglect  any  means 
in  their  power  to  animate  the  mob  last  Monday.  The 
National  Guards  could  with  difficulty  and  by  the  greatest 
precautions,  taken  in  time,  prevent  the  tumult.  The 
same  day  a  riot  happened  near  Paris,  in  which  ten  people 
were  killed  and  several  wounded.  A  man  was  assassi- 
nated the  Friday  before  at  five  in  the  afternoon  near  the 
Palais  Eoyal.  On  Thursday  the  mob  seized  upon  a  man 
suspected  to  be  a  spy,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
approach  of  the  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry,  collected  a 
number  of  carts  and  waggons  and  barricaded  the  streets 
in  St.  Antoine.  The  military  dare  not  fire,  nor  even 
assemble  to  disperse  a  mob,  without  orders  from  the 
first  magistrate,  and  the  magistrate  dares  not  proceed  to 
violence.     The  first  shot  he  would  order  would  produce 

^  '  Lille,  which  is  surrounded  by  more  windmills  for  expressing  the  oil 
of  cole-seed  than  are  to  be  seen  anywhere  else,  I  suppose,  in  the  world. 
The  cry  here  for  war  with  England  amazed  me.  Every  one  I  talked  with 
said  it  was  beyond  doubt  that  the  English  had  called  the  Prussian  army 
into  Holland,  and  that  the  motives  in  France  for  a  war  were  numerous 
and  manifest.  It  is  easy  enough  to  discover  that  the  origin  of  aU  this 
violence  is  the  Commercial  Treaty,  which  is  execrated  here  as  the  most 
fatal  stroke  to  their  manufactures  they  ever  experienced.  These  people 
have  the  true  monopohsing  ideas  ;  they  would  involve  24,000,000  people 
in  the  certain  miseries  of  a  war  rather  than  see  the  interest  of  those  who 
consume  fabrics  preferred  to  the  interest  of  those  who  make  them.  The 
advantages  reaped  by  four  and  twenty  millions  of  consimaers  are  lighter 
than  a  feather  compared  with  the  inconveniences  sustained  by  half  a 
mUlion  of  manufacturers.' — Arthur  Young's  Travels,  1787,  p.  73. 
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a  carnage  which  I  tremble  to  think  on.  You  may  judge 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Government  that  dares  not  punish 
licence  and  revolt,  and  of  the  poverty  of  the  Legislature 
that  is  reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  demand- 
ing the  protection  of  the  Jacobins  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Eevolution.  Every  event  that  happens  is  accurately 
traced  to  the  Palace,  as  is  believed,  and  logically  proved 
to  proceed  from  the  Queen.  The  Jacobins  by  a  circular 
letter  have  apprised  all  the  provinces  that  the  kingdom 
is  menaced  with  a  counter-revolution.  In  short,  Paris  is 
in  a  vortex  of  alarm  and  perplexity  difficult  to  describe 
— not  easy  to  dissipate — because  it  is  the  interest  of  some 
individuals  to  preserve  the  ferment  until  more  blood 
has  flowed.  The  club  above  mentioned  has  resolved  to 
assemble  every  day.  The  frontiers  are  ordered  to  be 
immediately  reinforced  and  put  in  a  state  capable  of  resist- 
ing any  attempts  of  the  Emperor  or  the  German  Princes. 
The  Colonies  are  in  revolt,  nor  can  the  Minister  despatch 
a  force  to  subjugate  them.  The  officer  named  for 
the  command  refused  to  go  unless  they  gave  him  half 
National  Guards  and  half  regular  troops,  because  he 
was  suspected  of  being  an  aristocrat,  and,  as  such,  he 
would  be  impeached  if  he  went  with  all  regular  troops 
and  the  expedition  failed.  Such  is  the  condition  of  this 
kingdom — and  from  this  account,  which  you  may  be 
assured  is  just,  you  will  perceive  how  far,  how  very  far 
it  is  from  the  restoration  of  order.* 

^  '  The  Due  d'Aumont  was  boasting  one  day  at  Monsieur  de  Lafay- 
ette's that  in  six  months  the  new  constitution  would  be  finislied  and 
public  order  restored.  I  sat  next  to  him,  and  inquiring  "  In  what  time  ?  " 
he  replied,  "In  six  months."  "Say  rather,  sir,"  I  answered,  "in  six 
years,  and  you  will  be  nearer  the  truth."  This  was  in  January  1791.' — 
Conduct  of  France  towards  Great  Britain  Examined,  by  Mr.  Miles, 
1793. 
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The  assignats  pay  a  discount  of  from  5J  to  6  per 
cent.,  and  this  will  prove  to  you  that  the  nation  itself 
has  but  little  confidence  in  its  present  Government.  In 
one  word,  France  has  fallen,  and  appears  as  if  she  can- 
not get  up  again.  You  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that 
my  heart  is  in  England. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Lord  Buckingham 

Paris  :  February  3,  1791 

I  have  this  instant  seen  a  letter  from  Berlin,  which 
announces  that  war  is  declared  against  Eussia;  also 
another,  dated  Cologne  the  28th  of  last  month,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : — '  La  Cour  de  Vienne 
travaille  k  force  de  faire  renoncer  le  Baron  de  Dalberg 
a  la  coadjutorerie  de  Mayence  en  faveur  d'un  fils  de 
Leopold.'  This  has  already  been  hinted  to  me  by  a 
person  of  distinction  from  Germany,  and  should  the 
intelligence  be  true  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  matter  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  concealed  from  our  Court.  The 
distance  of  the  two  Ministers,  Messrs.  Heathcote  and 
Walpole,  from  that  Electorate,  supposing  them  to  possess 
the  greatest  vigilance  and  assiduity,  renders  it  almost 
impossible  that  they  should  be  early  informed  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  intermediate  Courts  ;  and,  if  your  Lord- 
ship will  condescend  to  look  on  the  chart  of  the  empire, 
you  will  confess  that  so  great  a  tract  of  country  as  that 
wdiich  lies  between  Bonn  and  Munich,  abounding  with 
a  number  of  independent  petty  sovereigns,  perpetually 
intriguing  and  caballing,  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  British  Government ;  and  especially  as  the  preten- 
sions of  the  former  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  create  a 
well-founded  alarm  in  this  kingdom  of  an  attempt  to 
recover  what  they  have  lost  by  the  Eevolution. 
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Mr.  Miles  to  Sir  Edward  Newenham    ■ 

Paris  :  February  16,  1791 

Although  a  warm  friend  to  liberty,  and  perfectly 
convinced  of  the  legality  and  justice  of  the  Ee volution 
in  this  country,  I  am  very  far  from  approving  in  toto  of 
the  conduct  of  the  National  Assembly.  Anarchy  is  no 
less  my  aversion  than  despotism ;  and,  as  France  has 
unhappily  fallen  into  the  former,  and  as  that  evil  may 
eventually  conduct  her  to  the  latter,  I  have  but  Httle 
pleasure  in  beholding  her  in  a  state  so  degraded — so 
fatal  to  that  spirit  of  freedom,  which,  when  the  Bastille 
fell,  I  fondly  expected  would  make  the  tour  of  Europe 
or  rather  of  the  world.  You  have  desired  me  to  send 
you  an  account  of  the  pohce  of  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  it  into  Dublin.  If  you  love  order  and 
security,  if  you  are  a  friend  to  public  tranquillity  and 
to  the  happiness  of  your  fellow-countrymen,  if  you  have 
any  regard  for  your  character,  whether  as  a  citizen,  a 
legislator,  or  a  man  of  sense,  never  think  of  following 
the  example  of  France  in  any  one  instance  that  has  yet 
occurred.  The  police  of  Paris  !  Good  Heavens  !  There 
is  no  such  thing.  The  unfortunate  object  whom  they 
have  decorated  with  the  title  of  Maire,  and  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  magistracy,  is  without  credit,  authority, 
or  respect.  Tumults  happen  daily;  the  metropolis 
abounds  with  libels  of  the  most  diabolical  tendency ; 
whoever  happens  to  fall  under  suspicion  of  the  mob  is 
menaced  with  death ;  and  handbills  are  publicly  distri- 
buted inviting  the  rabble  to  pillage  and  disorder.  The 
civil  power  calls  in  the  aid  of  the  military ;  and  Monsieur 
de  Lafayette  and  his  -aide-de-camp  are  kept  trotting 
about  like  so  many  penny-postmen.  Battalions,  horse 
and  foot,  are  called  out  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing 
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the  people,  but,  not  daring  to  fire,  they  are  reduced  to 
the  humihating  necessity  of  becoming  jjassive  spectators 
of  licence  and  injustice. 

The  municipality  of  Paris,  without  power  to  suppress 
a  riot  and  submissive  to  the  dictates  of  the  mob,  refused 
a  passport  to  the  aunts  of  the  King,  and  his  Majesty  was 
addressed  to  persuade  them  not  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
although  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  expressly 
establishes  perfect  liberty  in  this  respect.  A  club 
named  '  Les  Amis  de  la  Constitution  monarchique'  is 
vexed  and  pursued  by  every  section  in  Paris  without  its 
being  convicted  of  any  offence  against  the  State,  or  with- 
out any  proof  of  any  mischievous  design,  merely  because 
it  is  called  '  monarchique,'  and  because  some  of  its 
members  are  hostile  to  the  sanguinary  and  ambitious 
views  of  the  Eepublican  party.  This  is  all  the  guilt 
that  has  been  imputed  to  it.  The  Mayor  and  munici- 
pality, convinced  of  the  innocency  of  this  club,  dare  not 
protect  it.  I  have  heard  them  arraigned  as  traitors  to 
the  public  interest  because  they  declared,  in  their 
official  capacity,  that  after  the  most  minute  investigation 
they  could  not  discover  any  matter  that  could  justify 
alarm  or  deserve  accusation.  A  member  of  this  club, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  was 
insulted  some  days  past  as  he  stepped  into  a  hackney 
coach  by  a  man  who,  secure  of  the  protection  of  the 
crowd,  opened  the  carriage  door,  and  vented  a  volley  of 
oaths,  whilst  the  mob  joined  in  the  abuse  and  vocifer 
ously  exclaimed :  '  A  la  lanterne  ! '  The  expedition  of 
the  coachman  saved  the  life  of  the  legislator.  This, 
you  may  say,  proves  nothing  more  than  that  mobs  are 
mobs  everywhere ;  but,  as  these  Parisian  rioters  assemble 
daily,  in  readiness  for  mischief,  it  proves  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  debilitated,  and  that  there  is  no  nolice.     But 
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what  will  you  think  when  I  tell  you  that  the  cowardly 
and  sanguinary  scoundrel  who  thus  attempted  to  con- 
sign his  fellow-creature  to  the  fury  of  a  senseless  rabble 
had  the  audacity  to  mount  the  tribune  the  same  night 
at  the  Jacobin  Club,  composed  of  1,500  members  when 
all  assembled,  and  there  boasted  of  his  infamy  ?  What 
will  )^ou  think  of  the  principles  of  the  1,500  when  I 
tell  you  that  his  information  was  received  with  loud 
and  repeated  acclamations  of  joy  and  approbation  ? 
Have  not  these  people  whom  you  admire  so  much  mis- 
taken licence  for  freedom  and  overshot  the  mark  ?  In  the 
provinces  much-ill  humour  prevails  ;  taxes  are  refused, 
and  although  there  is  no  danger  of  a  counter-revolution, 
it  will  be  at  least  twenty-five  years,  if  not  fifty,  before 
this  country  becomes  perfectly  settled,  happy,  and  re- 
spectable. Wait  the  conclusion  of  the  Eevolution  in 
France  before  you  think  of  introducing  any  of  its 
regulations  into  Ireland,  and,  even  then,  examine  them 
well,  and  see  that  they  are  adapted  to  your  habits,  your 
maxims  of  government,  and  your  prejudices. 

The  frankness  with  which  I  am  apt  to  deliver  my  senti- 
ments renders  it  imprudent  in  me  to  write  by  the  post. 
Few  of  my  letters  have  reached  you,  and  I  know  not 
where  they  are.  I  wrote  to  you  last  by  the  messenger  ; 
this  letter  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  the  Baron  de 
Eoebeck,  a  Swedish  gentleman,  married  to  an  English 
lady.  His  knowledge  of  this  country  and  his  love  of 
liberty  wiU  recommend  him  strongly  to  your  friendship, 
and,  as  he  means  to  visit  Dublin  in  the  spring,  I  avail 
myself  the  more  readily  of  his  polite  offer  to  charge 
himself  with  a  letter  to  my  friend.  He  is  certainly 
capable  of  giving  you  a  full  account  of  public  affairs  in 
this  country.  We  do  not,  I  believe,  perfectly  agree  on 
the  subject.     He  beholds  the  disorders  under  a  more 
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favourable  point  of  view  than  I  do  ;  he  is  more  sanguine 
of  a  happy  issue  than  I  am  ;  and  he  does  not  prognosti- 
cate a  distant  period  for  the  re-establishment  of  order  in 
this  distracted  land.  I  have  no  objection  to  his  being 
the  better  prophet,  for  no  man  more  ardently  wishes 
than  I  do  that  the  various  nations  of  the  earth  should 
enjoy  peace,  freedom,  and  security;  and  it  is  with  in- 
expressible concern  that  I  behold  this  kingdom  fallen 
into  a  state  of  anarchy  which  not  only  retards  the 
completion  of  the  Eevolution,  but  serves  the  cause  of 
despotism  by  intimidating  other  people  from  emanci- 
pating themselves  from  the  fetters  of  tyranny.  I  am 
positive  that,  if  all  the  necessary  changes  in  govern- 
ment had  been  happily  finished  as  soon  as  the  great 
work  was  accomplished,  and  if  all  ranks  of  the  people 
had  joined  in  the  glorious  enterprise  with  the  same 
ardour  as  they  did  to  complete  the  Champ  de  Mars  for 
the  14th  of  July,  the  example  of  France  would  have  been 
embraced  in  all  the  little  principalities  in  Germany,  and 
the  whole  herd  of  contemptible  despots  would  have 
been  annihilated.  I  am  vexed  at  the  constant  in- 
terruptions given  to  the  great  business  of  legislation 
in  the  National  Assembly.  M.  de  Lafayette  I  believe 
to  be  the  only  man  engaged  in  the  Eevolution  that  is 
disinterested. 

Adieu,  and  God  bless  you  and  yours. 

'  '  Quinze  miUe  ouvriers  travaillaient  au  Champ  de  Mars.  .  .  .  Le 
bruit  se  r^pand  qu'ils  ne  peuvent  assez  Liter  les  travaux.  .  .  .  Accourt 
aussitot  une  fourmiliere  de  150  mille  travailleurs,  et  le  champ  est  trans- 
forme  en  un  ateUer  de  80  mille  toises.  C'est  I'atelier  de  Paris,  de  Paris 
tout  entier  ;  toutes  les  families,  toutes  les  corporations,  tous  les  districts 
y  affluent.  .  .  .  Tous  se  tiennent  trois  d  trois,  portant  la  pioclie  ou  la 
pelle  sur  I'dpaule,  chantant  ^  la  fois  le  refrain  si  connu  d'une  chanson 
nouvelle  :  Qa  ira,  qa  ira  I  Oui,  9a  ira,  repetent  ceux  qui  les  entendent.' — 
Kiat.  Pari.  vi.  397. 
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Mr.  Miles  to  Lord  Buckingham 

Paris :  February  18,  1791 

The  enclosed  is  one  of  the  numerous  gazettes  with 
which  this  distracted  country  is  inundated.  Its  object 
is  not  so  much  to  justify  the  principles  of  the  Ee volution 
as  to  encourage  that  spirit  of  licentiousness  so  favour- 
able to  the  criminal  designs  of  profligate  adventurers, 
who  live  but  in  a  tempest,  and  to  whom  a  state  of 
anarchy  is  a  state  of  glory  and  prosperity.  Attempts 
are  daily  made  to  persuade  those  whom  it  is  their 
interest  to  deceive  that  even  England — hitherto  re- 
nowned for  freedom — has  been  enlightened  by  France, 
whose  example  she  is  preparing  to  follow.  I  hear  this 
language  impudently  asserted  every  Friday  to  an 
assembly  consisting  of  from  800  to  1,000  people  of 
both  sexes,  all  composed  of  the  middle  and  lower 
class,  who  alone  influence  and  govern  the  nation. 
They  are  assured  that  clubs  and  associations  are 
forming  throughout  Europe,  and  a  number  of  letters — 
the  pretended  correspondence  from  the  friends  of 
liberty  in  foreign  countries — are  read  with  an  affected 
pomposity  to  an  infatuated  multitude  in  love  with  ruin. 
Your  Lordship  will  judge  of  the  impatience  of  the 
*  Social  Circle,'  as  it  is  called,  to  impose  upon  the  public 
judgment,  and  thereby  preserve  the  ferment  that  exists, 
by  referring  to  the  accompanying  publication.  It  is  by 
such  inflammatory  means  that  the  people  are  unfortu- 
nately kept  in  a  constant  state  of  delusion  and  madness. 
I  see  no  prospect  of  happier  times  but  by  an  explosion 
that  can  at  once  prescribe  bounds  to  despotism  and 
preserve  mankind  from  the  mischiefs  of  tyranny  and 
anarchy.  I  have  made  a  collection  of  pamphlets,  1,500 
in  number,  which,  as  a  member  of  all  the  great  patriotic 
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clubs,  have  been  presented  to  me  gratis.  They  will 
tlirow  an  abundance  of  light  half  a  century  hence  on 
the  public  affairs  of  this  country,  and,  as  such,  they  will 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  your  Lordship's  library.  It 
is  for  this  purpose  I  have  selected  and  preserved  them, 
and  I  shall  either  forward  them  to  London  or  take 
them  to  you  myself. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  T.  Somers  Cocks 

Paris :  February  23,  1791 

Your  long  wished  for  letter,  my  dear  friend,  arrived 
last  night  at  the  very  instant  I  entered  from  being  a 
reluctant  spectator  of  a  tumult  which  threatened  in  the 
beginning  to  produce  the  denouement  of  the  tedious  and 
eventful  tragedy  that  has  been  so  long  performing  in 
this  wretched  metropolis.  The  drum  beat  to  arms  last 
night  throughout  Paris,  and,  from  the  incendiary 
harangues  of  the  Lameths  and  Barnave  for  this  month 
past  to  a  senseless  rabble  in  love  with  blood,  there  was 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  miseries  and  existence 
of  the  hapless  family  on  the  throne  would  have  had 
one  common  grave.  Eeports  of  a  counter-revolution, 
equally  void  of  humanity  and  truth,  have  been  in  con- 
stant circulation  since '  the  commencement  of  the  year ; 
no  arts  have  been  left  unattempted  to  give  these  reports 
a  degree  of  authenticity.  Every  trifling  dispute  between 
even  the  lowest  vagabonds  in  the  filthiest  cabarets  has 
been  magnified  into  a  serious  attempt  to  destroy  the 
infant  liberties  of  France,  and  notice  has  been  instantly 
transmitted  by  circular  letters  to  the  distant  provinces 
by  order  of  the  Jacobins,  who  have  established  a  daily 
correspondence  with  every  town  in  France.  Fictions 
the  most  improbable,  as  well  as  the  most  pernicious  in 
their  tendency,  have  been  invented  and  sent  from  the 
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capital  to  the  Pyrenees  and  to  the  Ehine,  with  all  the 
maUce  and  insolence  which  security  and  impunity  inspire. 
Their  object  is  to  preserve  the  people  in  a  state  of  frenzy 
in  order  to  intimidate  those  whose  love  of  equity  might 
stimulate  them  to  insist  upon  moderate  measures. 
Harassed  and  alarmed  by  these  reports  and  menaces, 
a  number  of  families  have  quitted  Paris,  and,  though 
this  is  precisely  what  the  popular  leaders  wish,  the 
departure  of  the  fugitives  has  been  made  an  argument 
of  the  truth  of  the  rumours  which  have  driven  them 
from  their  homes  !  The  King's  aunts,  apprehensive  of 
danger,  and  aware  that  their  very  birth  would  be  an 
argument  of  guilt,  announced  their  intention  to  go  ta 
Eome.  This  was  instantly  advanced  as  proof  positive 
of  a  design  to  subvert  the  present  Government ;  and  the 
municipality,  whose  duty  it  is  to  secure  the  citizens  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  watch  over  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws,  waited  on  the  King  to 
request  he  would  violate  the  law  of  the  country  in  the 
persons  of  his  dearest  relatives.  If  anything  can  add 
to  the  indecency  and  irregularity  of  this  proceeding,  it 
is  the  abject  meanness  of  offering  this  insult  to  fallen 
majesty,  in  contradiction  to  their  better  judgment,  and 
in  compliance  with  the  insolent  demands  of  a  tumultuous 
assembly.  The  King  was  firm  :  his  answer  was  a  mo- 
mentary display  of  that  regal  dignity  which  faction 
has  obscured,  and  which  awed  even  those  who  would 
annihilate,  if  they  could,  the  very  idea  of  royalty. 
Eecourse  was  had  to  the  poissardes,  and  this  ferocious 
troop  of  infernales  assembled  to  pay  the  Princesses  a. 
visit ;  the  night  being  chosen  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  give 
the  greater  energy  to  their  mission.  The  King  apprised 
his  aunts  of  the  intended  visit,  and  accordingly  they 
came  to  town,  disguised  as  servants,  in  a  wicker- coach, 
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or  rather  waggon.  Eesolved  on  their  journey,  the 
necessary  preparations  were  continued,  notwithstanding 
the  clamour  of  the  mob,  now  incensed  on  finding  so 
little  respect  paid  to  their  commands  ;  and  sensible 
that  there  were  no  means  of  preventing  the  departure 
of  the  Princesses,  except  by  violence,  the  rabble  pro- 
ceeded last  Saturday  ^  night  to  Bellevue  to  seize  the 
victims  and  conduct 4;hem  as  prisoners  to  Paris.  Happily, 
notice  was  given  in  time.  The  ladies  were  at  supper 
when  they  received  the  intelligence,  and,  as  you  will 
suppose,  they  did  not  stay  to  finish,  but  instantly  got 
into  their  carriage,  and  had  set  off  about  ten  minutes 
before  the  party  arrived.  Vexed  at  the  disappointment, 
they  vented  the  most  furious  invectives  against  the 
King,  and  particularly  against  Monsieur,  whom  they 
accused  of  a  design  to  quit  the  country.  He  was 
denounced  at  the  Jacobins,  and  a  motion  was  made  to 
prohibit  the  royal  family  from  quitting  the  kingdom, 
which  '  motion  '  will  certainly  pass  into  a  law,  and  the 
King  will  be  compelled  to  sign  his  own  commitment,  as 
also  that  of  his  brother,  his  wife  and  children,  to  a  per- 
petual prison.  It  is  with  difiiculty  I  can  withhold  my 
indignation  at  the  horrors  to  which  I  am  an  unwilling 
witness. 

These  wretched,  despicable  legislators  exclaim  against 
the  mischiefs  and  misery  they  themselves  occasion,  and 
make  the  idleness  and  crimes  they  encourage  a  subject 
of  complaint  against  those  whom  they  would  exterminate. 
It  was  not  sufficient  to  impute  to  the  brother  of  their 
sovereign  an  intention  to  abandon  his  country.  The 
mere  assertion  without  corroborative  circumstances 
would  not  operate  in  the  manner  they  wished.  It  was 
therefore  reported  yesterday  afternoon  that  Monsieur 

^  *  February  19. 
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meant  to  set  off  that  very  night ;  that  the  King  and 
Dauphin,  with  the  Queen,  were  to  follow ;  that  37,000 
assassins,  distributed  throughout  Paris,  and  armed  with 
stilettoes  imported  from  Turin,  some  of  which  have  been 
shown  to  me,  were  to  massacre  the  patriots  in  the 
metropolis ;  while  the  Emperor  was  to  invade  France 
on  the  side  of  Brabant  with  a  powerful  army,  and  the 
aristocrats  were  to  rise  in  the  provinces.  The  Luxem- 
bourg was  invested  by  the  mob  before  eight  o'clock,  and 
Monsieur,  who  resided  there,  was  conducted  to  the 
chateau  of  his  hapless  brother,  followed  by  the  rabble, 
who,  but  for  the  firmness  of  M.  de  Lafayette,  would 
have  ascended  the  staircase  and  have  penetrated  into 
the  interior  apartments  of  the  King  and  Queen.  In  that 
case  I  am  satisfied  neither  of  them  would  have  beheld 
the  '  morrow's  dawn.'  It  was  with  difficulty  the  people 
could  be  restrained ;  cannon  were  placed  before  the 
entrance  of  the  Tuileries  ;  and  men  with  lighted  matches 
in  hand  were  ready  to  fire  on  the  first  alarm.  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  this  uproar  on  my  return  home,  and  was  close 
to  theMaire,M.  BaiUy,  when  he  descended  from  the  King. 
The  women  surrounded  him,  and  insisted  on  knowing 
if  the  sovereign  meant  to  depart.  His  assurances  to  the 
contrary  neither  silenced  nor  satisfied  them ;  many  were 
for  extirpating  every  vestige  of  royalty,  and  all  were  for 
compelling  the  National  Assembly  to  pass  a  law  to  keep 
him  here,  at  all  events,  and  all  belonging  to  him. 

The  sword  of  civil  war  is  drawn  in  Brittany,  also  at 
Uzes,  near  Nismes.  Toulouse  and  all  the  south  of  France 
are  ripe  for  revolt,  and,  though  the  calm  is  said  to  be 
restored  in  Alsace,  I  doubt  it.  Bethune,  in  Flanders,  has 
solicited  military  assistance.  No  specie  is  in  circula- 
tion except  what  must  be  bought  at  5J  or  6  per  cent, 
discount  against  their  assignats ;  and  even  this  paper 
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money  pays  a  discount  if  for  fifty  livres.  Perregaux  ^ 
charged  me  2^  per  cent,  for  some  assignats  of  fifty  livres, 
and  to  convert  them  into  cash  I  was  forced  to  lose  30 
sols  on  each.  Yet  the  lands  of  the  clergy  sell  well  and 
rapidly.  Their  property  sold  at  Gonesse,  which  is  a 
short  distance  from  Paris,  produced  between  the  20th 
of  December  and  the  17th  of  this  month  eight  millions, 
which  is  the  third  of  a  million  sterling,  and  yet  France, 
with  all  this  robbery  and  sacrilege,  is  poorer  than  ever. 
Many  a  scoundrel  will  feather  his  nest  by  this  Eevolution, 
and  what  ought  to  have  been  productive  of  general  and 
substantial  good  will  reflect  eternal  dishonour  on  the 
whole  country,  and  may  prove  its  ruin. 

My  feeble  voice  has  been  exerted  in  the  great 
political  clubs  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  humanity, 
which  have  been  more  impudently  violated  since  the 
*  Declaration  of  the  Eights  of  Man '  than  ever  they  were 
under  the  iron  hand  of  regal  despotism.  When  the 
fears  excited  in  the  King's  aunts  were  ridiculed,  I 
desired  the  members  of  these  clubs  to  recollect  the 
height  from  which  these  insulted  women  had  fallen,  and 
to  remember  that  they  were  not  yet  at  the  bottom  of  the 
precipice.  Suspended  as  they  were  midway,  and  hang- 
ing by  a  thread,  it  was  a  cruel  mockery  of  their  dis- 
tress to  sport  with  their  feelings  and  laugh  at  their  well- 
founded  apprehensions.  It  would  be  a  flagrant  injustice 
to  prevent  their  departure,  and  the  clamour  made  on 
the  occasion  and  the  fears  expressed  of  its  being  the 
avant-coureur  of  a  counter-revolution  ill  corresponded,  as 
I  observed  to  them,  with  the  resolution  taken  to  assist 
Spain  against  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  or  with  that 
extreme  power  they  pretend  to  have  acquired  by  the 
demolition  of  the  Bastille,  or  with  the  parade  they  make 

*  Perregaux,  Laffitte,  and  Co.,  bankers,  Paris. 
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of  four  millions  of  freemen  armed  and  resolved  a  vivre 
libres  ou  mourir.  I  further  remarked  that  they  must  be 
conscious  of  weakness,  and  have  an  ill  opinion  of  their 
Eevolution,  legislature,  finances,  and  themselves,  if  two 
old  women  going  to  mass  at  St.  Peter's  in  Eome  can 
give  them  such  uneasiness  !  I  have  both  laughed  and 
reasoned  with  them,  a  freedom  I  would  not  have  pre- 
sumed to  take  if  my  character  as  a  passionate  friend  of 
liberty  had  been  less  known  in  this  city.  But  I  am  no 
less  violent  for  justice  and  decency  ;  and,  great  as  my 
aversion  is  to  tyranny,  my  hatred  of  anarchy  is  still 
greater.  Such  is  the  language  I  have  held  at  the 
Jacobins  and  the  Club  of  1789 — in  public,  and  in 
private,  and,  conscious  of  its  truth,  I  will  hold  it  though 
they  should  menace  to  suspend  me  from  every  lantern 
in  Paris. 

It  is  decided  that  the  King,  Dauphin,  and  Monsieur 
cannot  quit  the  kingdom  without  forfeiting  their  right 
to  the  throne.  On  Friday  it  will  be  decreed.  The 
Princesses  were  stopped  at  Moret,  four  leagues  from 
Fontainebleau,  by  the  magistracy,  but  100  Chasseurs 
of  Lorraine  appearing  at  the  instant,  and  insisting  on 
the  passage  being  free,  the  ladies  proceeded  on  their 
journey,  and  in  many  towns  were  well  received.  This 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  serious  complaint  made  to-day 
in  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  Minister,  as  usual,  is 
already  prejudged  and  found  culpable.  February  24. — 
It  was  the  poissardes  that  went  to  the  Luxembourg  last 
night  and  insisted  upon  seeing  Monsieur.  He  received 
a  deputation  of  them,  assured  them  that  he  never  had  a 
thought  to  separate  himself  from  his  country  and  his 
brother,  and  he  gave  his  word  of  honour  that  he  never 
would  forsake  the  King.  One  of  the  women  demanded 
'  Mais,  si  leEoi  s'en  va  ?  '  to  which  Monsieur  answered. 
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'  Qui  est-ce  qui  est  si  indigne  de  me  faire  une  pareille 
question  ? '  They  then  insisted  upon  seeing  his  wife.  He 
said  she  was  at  her  toilette.  No  matter — they  would 
see  her,  and  finally  Madame  appeared. 

A  well-dressed  man  went  to  the  Tuileries  and  de- 
manded to  speak  to  M.  de  Lafayette.  He  was  told  he 
was  with  the  King.  He  must  see  him.  Lafayette  came 
with  two  officers  of  the  municipality.  The  man  desired 
to  speak  to  him  alone.  Lafayette  answered  that  he  had 
no  secrets  from  those  gentlemen  whose  duty  it  was  to 
be  present.  The  man  then  reported  that  '  Monsieur ' 
was  to  set  off  that  night  escorted  by  1,500  cavaliers 
who  were  at  the  Luxembourg.  The  answer  of  Lafayette 
does  him  honour  :  . '  Je  vous  donne  ma  parole  d'honneur 
que  si  Monsieur  part  je  I'arreterai,  et  puisque  les 
nouvelles  que  vous  venez  de  me  donner  sont  tres  im- 
portantes  je  vous  arr^te  jusqu'a  ce  que  vou3  ayez 
verifie  les  faits.'  I  really  trembled  for  Lafayette  when 
he  pronounced  the  order  for  seizing  this  man.  I  was 
at  his  elbow,  and  expected  to  see  the  informer  changed 
into  an  assassin.  The  Lameths  wish  to  supplant  him, 
and  they  are  leagued  with  those  who  wish  the  extinction 
of  the  royal  family.  There  is  a  club  underneath  the 
Jacobin  where  women  are  admitted,  and  as  they  often 
mount  the  tribune  I  leave  you  to  judge  of  the  society, 
and  of  its  principles  and  capacity.  Its  inclinations  can- 
not be  mistaken.  Our  public  prints  will  have  informed 
you  that  all  the  interior  barriers  will  be  destroyed  on 
the  first  of  next  May,  and  no  duties  will  be  paid  but  at 
the  frontiers.  You  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  Custom  House  officers  have  a  right  to  visit  all 
baggage  and  travellers  eleven  times  between  Paris  and 
Calais. 

The  fugitive  Bishop  of  Liege  is  returned  in  triumph 
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to  his  palace,  and  has  resumed  his  insolence  and  oppres- 
sion.^ The  Liegeois  have  been  most  shamefully  plun- 
dered and  deceived  by  Prussia.  The  Minister  of  the 
latter  country  received  100,000  florins,  and  each  florin 
is  worth  fourteen  pence,  for  his  good  offices  at  Berlin  ; 
the  Comtesse  d'Orion,  a  niece  of  the  late  Prince,  had 
20,000  for  her  good  offices  with  the  Minister,  M.  Dohm  ; 
and  no  doubt  M.  Hertzberg's  favourable  representations 
to  his  royal  master  and  General  Schlieffen's  moderation 
were  also  properly  acknowledged,  whilst  half  the  money 
expended  on  these  despicable  subalterns  would  have 
purchased  the  whole  Imperial  Chamber  at  Wetzlar. 
The  patriots  at  Liege  are  insulted  and  enslaved.  The 
Prince-Bishop  has  addressed  a  violent  and  curious  letter 
to  the  Eev.  M.  Philibert  at  Sedan,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract : — '  Notre  surprise  a  presque  egale 
notre  douleur  en  apprenant  que  non-seulement  les 
Electeurs  indiques  par  la  seule  autorite  de  la  soi-disante 
Assemblee  Nationale  de  France  ont  precede  k  I'election 
d'un  nouvel  Eveque  quelle  pretend  etablir  dans  le  can- 
ton circonscrit  par  elle  sous  le  nom  de  Departement  des 
Ardennes,  oil  se  trouve  une  partie  notable  de  notre 
diocese.'  After  exhorting  him  to  abandon  the  mitre, 
the  Bishop  begs  him  to  observe  '  que  cette  pension  est 
hypothequee  et  prelevee  sur  le  prix  de  spohation  de 
tous  les  biens  du  clerge  de  France,  et  vous  ne  pouvez 
vous  approprier  cet  accroissement  de  revenu  sans  vous 
rendre  complice  de  cette  spoliation  et  sujet  aux  peines 


^  '  La  principaut^  ecclesiastique  de  Li^ge  avait  fait,  en  1789,  sa  revo- 
lution particuli^re.  Apres  diverses  p^rip^ties,  cette  revolution  democra- 
tique,  miniature  assez  ressemblante  de  la  notre,  avait  et^  comprimee,  de 
meme  que  le  soulevement  aristocratique  et  clerical  des  provinces  beiges, 
par  une  execution  autrichienne,  qui  avait  retabli  sans  conditions  I'autorit^ 
du  Prince-Eveque,  Janvier  1791.' — Maret,  Due  de  Bassano,  par  Baron 
Ernouf,  p.  40. 
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de  cette  complicite.'     After  all,  the  clergy  in  France 
have  been  treated  with  wanton  cruelty  and  insult. 

There  is  an  institution  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a 
revolt  in  all  foreign  nations.  Geneva  is  perhaps  a  scene 
of  blood  at  this  instant ;  some  lives  have  already  been 
lost,  and  the  insurgents  within  had  invited  the  peasants 
to  scale  the  town.  The  Emperor  has  50,000  men  in  the 
Low  Countries,  but  not  a  man  too  much. 

Minute. — It  is  matter  of  deep  regret  and  afflicts 
me  most  sensibly  to  behold  this  imprudent  Prince-Bishop 
restored,  but  I  trust  that  his  sceptre  and  the  sceptres  of 
all  ecclesiastical  princes  will  be  broken.  How  it  vexes 
me  to  see  injustice  triumphant !  If  the  British  Cabinet 
had  valued  the  liberties  of  other  nations,  they  would 
have  protected  the  oppressed,  and  enabled  the  Liegeois, 
the  Flemings,  and  Braban^ons  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  their  respective  tyrants  ;  but  my  suggestions  to 
the  Duke  of  Leeds  and  the  offers  I  brought  over  from 
Liege  and  Brussels  in  January  1790  were  rejected.  My 
unavailing  efforts  in  favour  of  oppressed  humanity,  my 
fruitless  anxiety  for  the  freedom  and  felicity  of  man- 
kind, and  the  little  attention  paid  to  my  hitherto 
verified  predictions,  incline  me  to  believe  that  the 
amelioration  of  the  hard  condition  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  forms  no  part  of  the  duty  of  kings  and 
ministers  !  It  is  this  fatal  delusion  being  acted  upon 
as  a  principle  that  engenders  revolutions,  and  hence  the 
oceans  of  blood  that  are  now  flowing  and  will  continue 
to  flow  for  many  years  to  come. 

W.  A.  Miles. 
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M.  Db  Chartres  to  Mr.  Miles 

Paris  :  le  25  Fevrier,  1791 

M.  de  Cliartres  desireroit  parler  a  Monsieur  Miles 
d'une  affaire  de  la  plus  grande  importance  pour  lui ;  il 
voudroit  savoir  k  quelle  heure  il  le  trouvera  cliez  lui 
demain. 

Minute. — This  note  was  brought  to  me  at  midnight, 
when  all  the  family  were  in  bed.  The  contents  sur- 
prised me  very  much,  as  I  have  never  had  any  com- 
munication with  either  the  Duke  de  Chartres  or  with 
his  father,  the  Duke  d'Orleans.  The  former  is  a  member 
of  the  Jacobins,  where,  being  seated  together  once, 
mutual  civilities  passed  between  us.  What  he  can  have 
to  relate  important  to  myself  puzzles  me  much,  for, 
though  Paris  is  in  a  manner  without  government,  and 
I  have  expressed  the  horror  I  feel  at  the  daily  excesses 
committed  by  the  populace  at  the  instigation  of  some 
unprincipled  and  desperate  leaders,  I  have  not  entered 
into  any  relation  or  correspondence  whatever  with  any 
of  the  aristocratic  party,  or  with  any  one  who  would 
wish  to  augment  the  troubles  of  this  distracted  country, 
and  consequently  I  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  any 
legal  violence.  Yet  this  note  alarms  me,  and  I  am  im- 
patient to  know  its  issue. 

It  is  now  noon.  I  have  seen  M.  de  Chartres.  His 
servant  made  a  mistake  ;  he  said  it  was  for  a  M.  Milin, 
who  is,  I  believe,  an  abbe,  a  friend  of  Madame  la 
Duchesse  de  Eichelieu,  part  of  whose  house  I  rent,  and 
this  person  has  the  apartments  over  the  gateway.  He 
is  a  sensible  man,  but  violent  against  the  Eevolution. 

W.  A.  Miles, 
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Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Somers  Cocks 

Paris  :  February  25,  1791 

I  wrote  to  YOU  yesterday  hj  the  post.  This  goes 
by  the  messenger,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  you  from 
the  Foreign  Office.  When  I  wrote  all  was  quiet — no 
appearance  of  a  tempest,  and  I  had  persuaded  myself 
that  the  assurances  given  by  the  King's  brother  had 
effectually  silenced  all  pretence  for  cavil  and  uproar  on 
that  subject ;  but  ray  letter  had  not  been  in  the  Post 
Office  half  an  hour  when  M.  de  Narbonne  arrived  in 
town  with  an  express  that  the  Princesses  were  stopped 
at  a  small  town  near  Dijon.  The  municipality  having 
refused  to  let  them  proceed  without  directions  from  the 
National  Assembly,  an  application  was  instantly  made 
for  the  required  permission,  but  the  Legislature,  happy 
in  an  occasion  to  insult  the  royal  travellers,  but  not 
daring  publicly  to  support  the  magistrates  in  their  de- 
tention, resolved  that  it  did  not  concern  them,  and  that 
the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  executive  power ! 
To  have  justified  the  arrest  would  have  been  contrary 
not  only  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom,  but  to  one 
of  their  own  decrees,  as  well  as  to  every  principle  of 
natural  right.  They  found  themselves  in  one  of  those 
dilemmas  from  which  chicane  alone  could  extricate 
them.  They  rejoiced  in  the  event  that  had  happened, 
and  wished  to  see  the  King's  aunts  brought  back 
captives  to  the  metropolis  ;  and  in  a  Legislature  so  in- 
famously composed,  in  which  the  very  dregs  of  the  law, 
men  versed  in  all  its  dishonest  practices  and  resources, 
have  so  much  to  say,  in  which  men  of  the  most  dissolute 
manners  and  profligate  morals  have  the  greatest  in- 
fluence, expedients  in  abundance  would  be  found  to 
favour  their  iniquitous  designs  without  exposing  them- 
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selves  to  the  reproach  of  inconsistency.  They  did  not 
dare  to  decide  against  the  law,  nor  had  they  the  virtne 
and  courage  to  decide  against  the  rabble.  They  dex- 
terously evaded  the  question  in  a  manner  which  could 
not  fail  to  answer  their  purpose,  and  they  had  also  the 
malignant  satisfaction  of  giving  a  fresh  insult,  and  per- 
haps a  fatal  wound,  to  the  sovereign,  whom  they  have 
stripped,  plundered,  and  bound  hand  and  foot.  At  all 
events,  they  were  certain  it  would  augment  his  embar- 
rassment and  chagrin,  and  j)lace  him  in  a  painful 
situation  between  the  people  and  his  aunts.  To  add  to 
his  distress,  and  to  enjoy  the  greater  pleasure  in  the 
accumulated  miseries  of  the  King,  some  of  the  deputies 
had  the  unexampled  brutality  and  indecency  to  send  a 
troop  of  prostitutes,  gathered  from  the  Palais  Eoyal  and 
its  environs,  to  demand  an  audience  of  their  sovereign, 
and  to  insist  on  his  despatching  an  order  to  his  aunts 
to  return.  These  women,  dressed  for  the  occasion, 
were  escorted  by  all  that  is  vile  and  infamous  in  Paris. 
This  was  arranged  with  so  much  secrecy  and  expedition 
that  the  guards  at  the  chateau  had  only  time  to  shut 
the  great  iron  gates.  Five  minutes  later,  and  the 
royal  apartments  would  have  been  invaded  by  a  legion 
of  assassins,  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  that 
the  Queen,  and  perhaps  the  King,  would  have  been 
sacrificed.  Vagabonds  to  the  number  of  40,000  had 
besiefjed  the  Palais  at  seven  o'clock  last  ni<>ht.  The 
Maire  was  sent  for,  and,  more  dead  than  alive,  when  he 
came  into  the  royal  presence,  inquired  ivhat  was  the 
matter.  Thus  the  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  informed 
of  everything,  to  foresee  everything,  and  to  preserve  the 
public  tranquillity,  instructed  indeed  in  the  science  of 
medals  and  ancient  literature,  knows  but  imperfectly  the 
duties  of  his  arducms  office.     His  moral  character,  I  am 

VOL.    I.  Q 
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told,  is  excellent ;  but  he  is  timid  where  he  ought  to 
be  resolute,  and  he  hesitates  where  he  ought  to  be  per- 
emptory. His  natural  timidity  is  increased  by  age, 
perhaps  by  the  continual  tumults  and  horrors  already 
committed,  and,  though  conscious  that  firmness  and 
decided  severity  can  alone  impose  upon  the  populace, 
he  is  afraid  to  give  directions  to  the  military  to  fire, 
Paris  was  again  under  arms  all  night.  Faction  dividing 
itself  into  groups  all  over  the  town  insisted  on  the  neces- 
sity of  having  the  princesses,  at  all  events,  brought  back ; 
and,  exclaiming  against  the  ingratitude  of  their  spend- 
ing the  ample  incomes  allowed  them  in  a  foreign 
country,  protested  that  their  object  in  going  to  Rome 
was  to  solicit  the  foreign  powers  to  invade  France, 
giving  force  to  these  assertions  by  assuring  the  people 
that  an  army  was  in  Luxembourg  ready  to  desolate  the 
country.  It  was  then  proposed  to  hang  M.  Montmorin, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  War  Minister.^  M.  de 
Lafayette  was  declared  a  traitor,  and  his  life  was 
menaced.  At  this  time  the  main  body  of  the  factious 
crowd  threatened  the  guards  at  the  Tuileries  to  force  the 
gates  if  the  King  did  not  receive  the  ladies  or  give  a 
positive  answer,  Yes  or  No,  to  their  patriotic  demand. 
His  Majesty  sent  word  he  would  receive  a  deputation  of 
six  this  day  at  eleven  o'clock.  Good  Heavens  !  to  what 
a  melancholy  and  abject  condition  is  the  sovereign  re- 
duced !  If  he  had  opposed  reform  in  the  constitution, 
if  he  had  shown  a  disposition  to  be  hostile  to  the 
national  movement,  or  to  excite  a  civil  war  among  his 
subjects,  some  excuse  might  be  offered  for  the  insulting 
manner  in  which  they  treat  him.  But  the  King  has 
met  them  half  way  in  all  the  necessary  corrections  in  a 
Government  which  had  degraded  humanity  to  a  mere 

'  M.  Montmorin  perished  among  those  who  were  massacred  in  Sep- 
tember 1792. 
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animal  existence,  and,  instead  of  giving  tlie  law,  he  sub 
mits  to  receive  it  from  the  people.  His  jDliancy  has 
proved  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his  family.  The  Queen 
is  much  to  be  pitied,  if  I  may  use  the  term  without 
insult  to  her  misfortunes.  In  the  midst  of  the  hurricane 
that  menaces  her  life  she  preserves  the  dignity  inherent 
to  a  noble  mind.  I  see  her  superior  to  her  destiny  in 
the  midst  of  danger.  Monarchy  in  France,  with  all  its 
valuable  supports  and  appendages,  the  Church  and  the 
nobility,  is  destroyed,  and,  whilst  the  whole  is  one 
melancholy  heap  of  ruins,  she  in  the  midst  of  it  pre- 
serves her  native  majesty.  Her  courage  is  wonderful. 
It  is  superior  to  all  the  violence  and  change  of  fortune. 
The  hand  of  the  assassin  can  alone  extinguish  it  by 
destroying  her  existence.  Would  to  Heaven  I  could 
rescue  her  and  her  innocent  and  hapless  children  from 
these  scenes  of  horror  that  almost  daily  interrupt  their 
domestic  felicity ! 

In  the  mob  last  night  I  perceived  some  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Assembly  abetting  the  tumult 
without  revealing  themselves.  I  entered  into  con- 
versation with  one  of  them  without  letting  him  perceive 
that  I  knew  who  he  was,  and,  drawing  him  imperceptibly 
from  the  crowd,  I  asked  him  if  he  could  in  his  con- 
science approve  of  those  atrocious  and  incendiary 
discourses  spoken  to  a  dissolute  rabble  capable  of  com- 
mitting every  crime  that  shocks  and  dishonours  man- 
hood. I  represented  to  him  the  meanness  as  well  as 
cruelty  of  daily  insulting  the  sovereign  who  had 
granted  them  everything,  and  whose  abject  and  perilous 
state,  compared  with  the  ancient  splendour  and  security 
of  the  Crown,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  com- 
passion and  regard,  unless  every  generous  and  humane 
sentiment  was  extinguished  in  the  country.     If  tyranny 

q2 
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was  detestable,  I  remarked,  anarcliy — botli  frightful 
and  horrible — allowed  security  to  none ;  and,  since 
the  people  had  renounced  servitude  before  they  were 
qualified  for  freedom,  the  disorders  that  reigned  would 
inevitably  soon  lead  to  the  worst  species  of  despotism 
unless  speedy  and  vigorous  measures  were  adopted  to 
suppress  them.  The  insults  perpetually  offered  to  the 
King  were  a  reproach  to  the  nation,  and  I  was  sorry  to 
find  a  people  hitherto  renowned  for  their  gallantry  and 
social  manners  giving  way  to  all  the  excesses  of  brutal 
ferocity.  Such  conduct  must  not  only  degrade  them 
in  the  opinion  of  Europe,  but  would  arm  all  mankind, 
and  form  a  crusade  against  them — a  confederacy  which 
they  seem  to  provoke  by  the  pains  taken  to  excite  other 
nations  to  riot  aud  revolt  in  sending  forth  apostles  of 
sedition  to  preach  a  dissolution  of  all  those  sacred  and 
inestimable  bonds  that  hold  society  together.  It  is 
known  that  clubs  are  established  for  this  horrible 
purpose,  as  if  it  was  their  wish  to  involve  the  whole 
moral  world  in  one  dreadful  chaos.  He  professed 
the  same  sentiments,  and  lamented  that  the  laws  were 
without  force.  Whereupon  I  observed  that  it  will  ever 
be  so  when  the  legislators  are  without  credit,  with- 
out talents,  and  without  morals.  On  this  we  parted. 
Strong  detachments  by  this  time  had  got  into  the 
Tuileries,  and,  dividing  into  two  columns,  separated  the 
rabble  and  forced  them  out,  strict  orders  being  then 
given  not  to  admit  anyone.  Thence  the  mob  adjourned 
to  the  Palais  Eoj^al  and  renewed  their  harangues.  The 
club  of  Quatre-vingt-neiif  is  there.  On  quitting  the 
Tuileries  I  went  to  this  club,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
and  expressed  my  indignation  at  these  tumults  with  as 
mucli  warmth  as  I  had  just  shown  to  the  member  of 
the  National  Assembly,  and,  lamenting  the  deplorable 
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anarchy  into  which  the  country  had  fallen,  I  exhorted 
every  gentleman  present  to  join  heart  and  hand  in 
support  of  the  civil  power,  and  to  stand  between  their 
sovereign  and  a  ferocious  populace.  It  was  a  duty,  I 
said,  they  owed  to  themselves,  that  without  some 
vigorous  and  decisive  measures  the  people  would  be- 
come fortified  in  their  insolence  and  licentiousness  by 
the  impunity  they  enjoyed ;  and  France,  under  such  a 
government,  would  be  infinitely  more  terrible  than  ever 
Rome  was  under  the  most  depraved  and  most  cruel  of 
her  tyrants.  If  I  had  held  this  discourse  at  the  Jaco- 
bins, I  should  have  been  expelled,  or  perhaps  trampled 
under  foot.  There  were,  however,  several  of  the  Jaco- 
bins present,  as  many  are  members  of  both  clubs. 

On  traversing  the  Palais  Royal  as  I  returned  home 
I  found  the  crowd  so  great  that  it  was  difficult  to  pass. 
The  most  sanguinary  threats  were  made,  accompanied 
with  the  most  dreadful  imprecations.  A  woman 
decently  dressed,  but  who  aj)peared  to  be  too  old  and 
too  plain  to  live  by  the  casual  bounty  of  momentary 
lovers,  declared  in  an  audible  voice  qiCil  y  avait 
encore  Men  des  aristocrates  a  Paris,  et  que  le  seul  moyen 
pour  sen  defaire  fut  de  les  tier  tous  ensemble,  et  de  les 
flier  par  un  coup  de  canon  charge  de  mitrailles  ;  that,  for 
her  part,  if  she  could  once  behold  her  countrymen 
resolve  upon  this  patriotic  execution,  she  would  set 
the  example  by  stabbing  as  many  of  the  aristocrats  as 
she  could  to  the  heart  with  a  poniard.  The  rabble 
shouted  applause,  and  the  wretch  went  to  another  group 
to  announce  the  same  principles.  Her  language  ap- 
peared to  be  addressed  to  me,  as  I  happened  to  be  the 
only  decent-looking  person  near  her.  You  will  suppose 
I  did  not  enter  into  any  controversy  with  the  lady. 

In    the   midst   of  all    these   horrors,    at   the    very 
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moment  that  these  vermin  are  deplormg  the  fate  of 
their  country,  declaring  it  to  be  in  danger,  and  vowing 
venoreance  ag^ainst  thousands  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the 
people  indulge  in  an  obscene  pleasantry,  and  break  off 
in  the  middle  of  a  serious  harangue  to  chaunt  a  couplet 
or  cut  a  caper.  This  shows  at  once  the  profligacy  and 
frivohty  of  the  nation. 

There  is  a  club  oi female  Jacobins  here — men  are  also 
admitted — and,  as  I  have  a  right  to  enter,  I  was  tempted 
by  curiosity  to  go  in  last  Sunday  night,  when  M.  Barnave 
was  deputed  to  them.  I  accompanied  him  from  the 
Jacobin  Club  above  to  the  one  below,  in  which  latter, 
composed  of  both  sexes,  the  women  could  be  elected  se- 
cretaries or  beadles  to  preserve  silence  and  had  the  right 
of  speaking,  but  they  could  not  take  the  chair.  I  was 
one  of  the  deputation  to  this  odd  mixture.  Barnave  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Assembly — one  of  the  leading 
men  in  it — very  popular,  and  of  course  very  violent. 
It  is  owing  to  his  incendiary  harangues  that  Paris  has 
been  under  arms  these  two  days.  In  the  most  abject 
manner  he  concluded  a  fulsome  address  to  this  rabble, 
the  refuse  even  of  all  that  is  infamous,  in  which  he 
flattered  their  power  and  comphmented  their  civic 
virtues.  '  Votre  volonte  est  notre  devoir,'  he  observed ; 
*  nous  n'en  avons  pas  d'autre  ;  de  vous  plaire,  de  vous 
obeir,  seront  toujours  notre  gloire,  et  vos  applaudisse- 
ments  seront  les  meilleurs  bienfaits  que  nous  desirous 
recueillir  de  nos  travaux  pour  votre  salut,  pour  votre 
bonheur.'  I  pronounced  his  fate  when  I  heard  his  dis- 
course.^ What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  people  should  be  so 
bewildered,  misled,  and  that  their  representation  should 
be  so  burlesqued  by  this  National  Assembly ! 

'  Barnave  Mas  guillotined  in  November  1793.     On  the  scaffold   he 
esclauiied, '  This,  f  hen,  is  my  reward  ! ' 
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The  situation  of  M.  de  Lafayette,  with  whom  I  dine 
to-day,  is  hazardous.  A  powerful  party,  with  the  Due 
d'Orieans  at  their  head,  are  hostile  to  him ;  and  if  he 
should  fall  in  the  opinion  of  the  National  Guards  he  is 
lost  beyond  redemption.  There  is  more  intrigue'  than 
ever  and  more  circumvention. 

The  deputation  of  prostitutes  did  not  present  them- 
selves this  morning,  and  all  is  quiet ;  four  men  were 
sent  to  prison  two  days  since  for  inflammatory  '  motions ' 
in  the  Tuileries.  It  was  demanded  that  they  should  be 
given  up,  but  the  magistrates  have  refused,  and  I  trust 
this  firmness  will  be  continued. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  return  to  dear  England,  when  I 
may  arrange  the  papers  and  observations  I  have  col- 
lected in  the  course  of  a  life  which,  though  not  marked 
by  an  excessive  number  of  years,  has  been  passed  in 
the  study  of  men  and  manners.  My  reflections  may 
be  of  use  to  posterity.  As  a  member  of  the  clubs,  I 
have  been  presented  with  pamphlets  sufiicient  to  stock 
all  Paternoster  Eow.  I  have  preserved  the  best  of 
them,  and  this  selection  will  throw  great  light  on  the 
Eevolution,  when  the  actors  are  no  longer  in  the  world 
to  relate  the  share  they  had  in  it.  This  pacquet  travels 
free  of  postage,  and  I  send  you,  therefore,  one  of  the 
million  of  the  gazettes  with  which  my  ears  are  daily 
stunned,  and  which  are  impudently  sold  under  the 
royal  apartments.  As  my  letter  travels  free  and  unin- 
terrupted, I  have  delivered  my  sentiments  without  re- 
serve— a  liberty,  however,  that  I  often  take  without  this 
precaution.  My  love  of  truth  is  apt  to  run  away  with 
me  in  contempt  of  all  the  sober  admonitions  of  pru- 
dence ;  and  unless  I  pitch  my  tent  in  England  soon  it 
is  probable  that  I  may  have  reason  to  lament  my  indis- 
cretion. 
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Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  T.  Somers  Cocks 

Paris  :  Monday,  February  28,  1791 

I  wrote  to  you  on  Tlmrsday  by  the  post,  on  Friday 
by  the  messenger,  and  this  travels  under  the  auspices  of 
Government  to  Lombard  Street,  whence  I  trust  it  will 
be  forwarded  to  you  as  soon  as  it  arrives.     My  last  two 
letters  apprised  you  of  the  insurrection  of  the  people 
at   the  instigation  of  a  few  factious  individuals  who 
wish  to  give  every  possible  pain  to  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  who,  envious  of  the  popularity  of  Monsieur  de 
Lafayette,  leave  no  means  unattempted  to  destroy  him 
in  public  opinion  and  to  precipitate  him  into  an  act  of 
severity  that  may  endanger  his  existence.     Menaced  and 
insulted  as  the  royal  family  are,  the  military,  subor- 
dinate to    the  civil  power,  do  not  dare  use  the  least 
violence  until  the  magistrate  gives  the  order  to  fire,  and 
hence  the  troops  must  remain  passive  spectators  of  every 
species  of  licentiousness.     This  restraint  is  certainly  well 
founded.     It  is  an  idea  adopted  from  us  ;  but,  whilst  in 
France  the  presence  and  the  orders  of  the  magistrate 
are  alone  required  before  violence  is  used,  the  Riot  Act 
must  be  read  with  us — a  proclamation  which  proves  the 
aversion  of  our  Government  to  shed  blood  except  in 
cases  of  extreme  necessity.     The  timidity,  however,  of 
the  Parisian  magistracy  supplies  the  defect  of  the  law. 
Monsieur  Bailly,  the  Maire,  on  the  first  alarm  and  before 
he  had  recovered  his  senses,  recommended  the  King  to 
admit  the  profligate  women  into  his  presence,  and,  on 
his  Majesty  expressing  his  impatience  and  dissatisfaction 
at  these  perpetual  tumults,  the  Mayor  observed  quil 
faut  de  la  douceur.     '  Oui,'  replied  the  King  ;  '  mais  pas  de 
la  foiblesse,  monsieur.'  The  Queen,  collected  and  tranquil 
—  at  least  in  appearance — continued  her  party  at  cards 
without  once  discovering  the  least  uneasiness  or  alarm. 
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and  without  seeming  to  hear  the  tumidt,  conversing 
with  those  about  her  on  the  game  as  if  the  most  perfect 
cahn  prevailed.  Whatever  may  have  been  her  past 
conduct,  her  present  behaviour  under  such  trying 
circumstances  atones  for  all  her  possible  irregularities, 
and,  were  she  even  criminal,  she  has  been  punished  more 
severely  than  she  could  have  deserved.  The  French 
hitherto  have  been  considered  a  gallant  people  ;  but  the 
scandalous  outrages  offered  to  the  Queen  by  one  party, 
the  infamous  desertion  of  her  by  others,  and  the  no  less 
unpardonable  indifference  of  the  whole  kingdom  to  the 
injuries  she  has  received,  are  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
present  generation  at  least  do  not  deserve  the  reputation 
they  possess.  Eead  their  poets  and  prose  winters,  and 
}'ou  will  suppose  that  the  French  are  the  most  generous 
nation  on  earth,  full  of  sensibility  and  virtue,  and  as 
zealous  knights-errant  for  the  whole  female  community 
as  ever  Don  Quixote  was  for  Dulcinea  del  Toboso ; 
but  their  virtue,  like  their  knowledge,  is  superficial — le 
sentiment  dans  la  houche  et  le  crime  dans  le  coeur.  Their 
attentions,  frivolous  and  unmeaning — a  salutation  the 
merit  of  w^iicli  belongs  more  to  the  dancinof-master  than 
to  themselves — and  common-place  conversation  collected 
from  authors  who,  with  few  exceptions,  are  manu- 
facturers of  phrases  rather  than  men  of  reading,  genius, 
or  observation,  compose  the  whole  of  a  Frenchman's 
obligation  to  the  sex  destined  by  heaven  to  solace  us  in 
this  world  of  trouble.  It  is  equally  impossible  for  the 
lacquey  as  for  his  master  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff  with- 
out discovering  that  both  have  been  fashioned  in  the 
same  manner  and  by  the  same  agency.  That  France 
possesses  men  worthy  of  regard  I  do  not  deny.  But, 
wath  respect  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  the  morals  and 
manners  of  all  ranks  of  persons  are  exactly  the  reverse 
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of  wliat  tliey  ought  to  be  ;  and  this  will  ever  be  the  case 
in  a  country  where  they  contradict  the  laws,  and  where 
truth  and  all  the  virtues  of  the  heart  and  mind  are 
sacrificed  to  a  gaudy  and  deceitful  exterior.  I  have 
not  conversed  with  a  Frenchman  to  whom  I  have  not 
maintained  this  opinion,  and  assured  him  that  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  Government  will  be  of  little  benefit  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  without  a  revolution  in  their  manners. 
Their  education  must  be  totally  changed  :  their  children 
may  possibly  see  their  country  free  and  happy ;  the 
present  generation  cannot.  Even  vice,  frightful  as  it  is, 
is  disfigured  here.  The  assassin  indulges  in  a  joke  at  the 
instant  he  gives  the  fatal  wound,  and  the  victim  expires 
amidst  the  pleasantry  of  those  who  surround  him.  The 
despotism  of  their  former  Government  concealed  their 
character  by  the  severity  it  exercised.  The  instant  the 
restraint  was  removed,  it  displayed  itself  to  the  whole 
world,  and  we  know  more  of  France  within  the  last 
eighteen  months  than  ever  we  knew  before. 

The  party  hostile  to  the  Eevolution  have  assumed 
the  name  of  Royalists  in  Languedoc.  Their  army 
amounts  to  15,000  men,  but,  as  the  troops  have  been 
ordered  to  march  and  the  adjacent  districts  have  collected 
a  force  to  oppose  the  insurgents,  it  is  probable  that  the 
affair  of  Uzes,  like  that  of  Nismes  last  June,  will  soon  be 
terminated,  unless  indeed  Brittany,  Alsace,  and  Flanders 
should  declare.  I  have  just  seen  a  person  from  Metz, 
who  informs  me  that  seven-eighths  of  the  town,  contain- 
ing 36,000  inhabitants,  are  for  a  counter-revolution. 
Troops  are  marching  to  the  southward ;  Marseilles  has 
offered  20,000  men ;  fresh  troubles  at  Bruxelles  ;  the 
inhabitants  are  under  arms  at  Geneva.  M.  Necker,  it 
is  said,  is  going  to  England.  Paris  is  quiet  for  the 
moment,   but  -  a    patriotic    member    of    the    National 
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Assembly  said  to  me,  '  Dieu  salt  oil  nous  irons,'  and,  for 
my  part,  I  augur  mucL.  ill  from  the  ignorance  and  brutal 
ferocity  of  an  inflamed  populace  set  free  from  all 
restraint — from  the  sellish  views  of  ambitious  or  mer- 
cenary men  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  from  the 
cabals  of  the  Eoyalists,  whether  they  have  fled  or  remain 
in  the  country.  These  three  descriptions  of  people 
draw  different  ways,  but  their  conduct  tends  to  one 
deplorable  end — the  ruin  of  their  own  country  and  the 
desolation  of  all  Europe.  In  a  word,  the  people  are 
cruelly  duped,  and,  when  they  discover  it,  woe  be  to 
those  who  have  thus  sported  with  their  patience  and 
credulity. 

It  will  be  argued  this  day,  but  not  decreed,  that  the 
King,  the  Dauphin,  and  Monsieur  shall  be  prohibited 
from  leaving  France,  and  even  the  Queen  until  the 
Dauphin  be  of  age.  The  emigrants  will  be  punished 
by  confiscation,  and  none  of  the  blood  royal  can  hold 
offices  civil  or  military. 

Minute. — The  police  had  totally  lost  its  vigour  and, 
activity,  and  neither  M.  Bailly  nor  M.  de  Lafayette 
possessed  that  commanding  courage  and  presence 
of  mind  which  at  once  imposes  on  the  multitude  and 
secures  its  confidence.  The  former  of  these  was  totally 
without  credit  or  respect,  for  mobs  know  nothing  of 
Academicians,  nor  is  it  indeed  usual  for  Academicians 
to  be  at  the  head  of  revolutions.  Bailly  was,  besides, 
naturally  mild  and  timid.  I  was  at  the  chateau  in  the 
Tuileries  in  February  1791  when  one  part  of  the  rabble, 
on  a  report  that  Monsieur  was  going  to  leave  Paris, 
proceeded  to  the  Hotel  de  Luxembourg,  while  another, 
conducted  by  Mademoiselle  Theroigne,  assailed  the 
Tuileries.     It  was  the  most  violent  commotion  that  had 
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occurred  since  the  montli  of  October  1789,  and  the  people 
had  neai'ly  forced  their  way  into  the  royal  apartments. 
It  was  some  time  before  M.  Bailly  arrived.  He  came  in 
pale  and  trembling.  The  King,  with  a  firmness  and  tone 
of  voice  he  had  never  used  before,  inquired  the  cause  of 
his  being  exposed  to  these  perpetual  insults  and  the 
city  to  these  false  alarms,  and  insisted  on  these  tumults 
being  suppressed.  It  was  the  firm  manner  in  which 
Lafayette  acted  that  imposed  on  the  multitude  and 
protected  the  lives  of  the  King  and  Queen,  who,  you 
may  be  assured,  will  certainly  perish  in  some  of  these 
tumults.  I  was  present  at  this  distressing  scene,  and 
was  astonished  to  find  the  King  more  collected  and 
less  alarmed  than  the  Mayor.  I  descended  from  the 
royal  apartments,  and,  mixing  with  the  mob,  perceived 
several  faces  which  I  remember  to  have  seen  on  better 
occasions  and  in  better  places.^ 

W.  A.  M. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Lord  Rodney 

Paris  :  Tuesday,  March  1,  1791 

My  friend  Lafayette  has  had  a  most  fortunate  escape. 
I  have  just  returned  from  him.  The  cannon  were  drawn 
out  yesterday  and  marched  to  Yincennes,  in  the  castle 
of  which  preparations  are  making  to  receive  prisoners, 
and  the  populace  believe  they  are  to  inhabit  the  dungeon. 
I  went  there  some  days  since  with  M.  Latude,^  and  saw 
many  rooms  being  fitted  up  like  soldiers'  guard-rooms, 
and  some  with  beds  like  those  in  an  infirmary.  Any 
trifling  event  is  now  of  importance,  and  such  is  the  heated 
state  of  the  public  mind  that  it  is  soon  thrown  into  fusion. 

'  See  Vindication  of  M.  de  Lafayette  from  the  Aspersions  of  Mr. 
Burke,   London  1796,  p.  14,  by  Mr.  Miles;   also    Conduct  of  France 
towards  Great  Britain,  &c.,  p.  221. 
/   *  See  Letter,  Mirch  13. 
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The  Orleans  faction  has  besides  an  interest  in  worrj^ing 
Lafayette  and  the  National  Guards.     If  the  General  is 
remiss,  or  rather  temperate,  there  is  a  cry  of  '  treason ' 
ao-ainst  him.     He  must  always  be  on  the  alert.     Tester- 
day  threatened  much  bloodshed.    No  man  could  be  more 
quick,  more  gallant,  more  prudent,  or  more  collected 
than  was  Lafayette.     In  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  a 
fellow  swore  he  would  have  his  head  on  a  pike.     '  Ce 
ne  sera  pas  aujourd'hui,  mon  ami,'  was  his  only  answer, 
and   in  this  undaunted  manner   he  proceeded   on  his 
grey  horse,  a  conspicuous  figure,  through  the  crowd. 
One  of  his  aides-de-camp  was  shot  at  on  the  road  to 
Vincennes.     Indeed,  I  tremble  for  Lafayette.     His  ene- 
mies will  leave  no    stone  unturned  to  accomplish  his 
ruin,    and   yet  in  his  downfall  they  must  also  expect 
destruction.     All  here   is   confusion.     Every   swindler 
banished  from   the  country  has    come   back   ripe   for 
any  mischief.     They  drive  straightforward  to  anarchy. 
Madame  de  Lafayette  leads  a  wretched  life.     She  is  one 
of  the  best  wives  and  best  mothers  in  the  world.     Her 
alarm   for   her   husband,  who  never  appears  at  tal)le 
until  the  second  course  is  served,  is  sometimes  so  visible 
that  I  could  not  help  sympathising  with  her.     She  would 
then  recover,  and  seem  shocked  at  her  fears  being  dis- 
covered.    Yesterday,  at  dinner,  when  I  was  lamenting 
the  horrible  excesses  of  the  people,  she  remarked  tliat 
I  could  not  go  to  England  without  crossing  the  Channel, 
that  the  Channel  could  not  be  crossed  without  the  risk 
of  meeting  storms,  and  that,  in  like  manner,  the  storms 
attendant  on  all  revolutions  would  soon  subside,  and 
therefore  she  had  no  fears.     Yet  fear  alone  possessed 
her.     Would  to  Heaven  that  she  had  no  need !  ^ 

^  '  Mon  pfere  avait  table  oiiverte.     EUe  faisait  les  honneurs  de  chez 
elle   do  maniere  A   chamier   ses   nombreiix  convives ;   niais   ce  qu'ello 
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But  the  people  who  cabal  for  places  are  too  corrupt, 
Mirabeau  beyond  all  doubt  is  sold  to  the  Court.  His 
prophecy  to  M.  Kelly,  the  French  Minister  at  Mayence, 
is  become  true.  He  told  it  to  me  himself.  On  the 
Envoy  lamenting  that  the  good  offices  of  the  Queen 
had  not  been  accepted  by  him  a  short  time  back,  Mira- 
beau answered, '  Bah  !  EUe  aura  plus  besoin  de  moi  dans 
peu  que  moi  d'elle.'  He  is  terribly  venal  and  extravagant. 
The  aristocrats,  with  whom  he  has  made  peace,  consider 
him  at  present  as  their  friend  and  as  being  entirely 
bought  over.  The  fact  is,  he  touches  money  from 
everybody,  and  will  be  well  paid  for  everything  he  does. 
Wliat  a  lamentable  thing  it  is  that  his  great  talents  should 
be  so  abused  !  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Santerre  has  been 
acquitted  by  the  court-martial  that  sat  on  him,  and  that 
he  has  again  denounced  Lafayette  and  Mirabeau  in  the 
Jacobins.  This  man  aspires  to  succeed  to  the  command 
of  the  National  Guards — aye,  and  he  will  have  it,  for  a 
blind  security  conceals  from  Lafayette  the  ruin  that  will 
certainly  befall  him.  The  triumph  of  Santerre  is  a  death 
wound  to  the  popularity  of  Lafayette,  and  gives  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  a  power  wdiich,  though  temporary,  will 
last  long  enough  to  destroy  my  friend. 

Pray  let  me  hear  from  you,  my  dear  Lord  Eodney. 

Bouffrait  au  fond  de  son  coeur  ne  peut-etre  jnge  que  par  ceux  qui  Ten  ont 
entendue  parler.  Elle  voyait  mon  p^re  d  la  tete  d'une  revolution  dont  il 
etait  impossible  de  prevoir  le  terme.  Chaque  malheur,  chaque  desordre 
etait  juge  par  elle  avec  un  manque  complet  d'illusion  dans  sa  prppre 
cause.  Elle  etait  pourtant  toujours  soutenue  par  les  principes  de  mon 
pere,  et  si  convaincue  du  bien  qu'il  pouvait  faire,  du  mal  qu'il  pouvait 
empecher,  qu'elle  supportait  avec  une  force  incroyable  les  dangers  con- 
tinuels  auxquels  il  etait  expose.  Jamais,  nous  a-t-elle  dit,  elle  ne  I'a  vxi 
Bortir  durant  ce  temps,  sans  avoir  la  pensee  qu'elle  lui  disait  adieu  pour 
la  derniere  fois.  Personne  n'etait  plus  qu'elle  terrifie  par  les  perils  de 
ceux  qu'elle  aimait ;  mais  dans  ce  temps  elle  etait  au-dessus  d'elle-meme, 
devouee,  avee  mon.  pere,  a  I'espoir  d'empecher  des  crimes.' — Vie  de 
Madame  Lafayette, i^ar  Madame  de  Lasteyrie,  Paris  18G8,  p.  215. 
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Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Pye 

Paris :  March  1,  1791 

Incessant  rain  and  incessant  tumults  have  rendered 
this  winter  the  most  gloomy  and  uncomfortable  of  any 
that  I  have  ever  experienced.  If  the  bad  weather  has 
given  me  low  spirits,  the  riots  with  which  this  metro- 
polis has  been  alarmed  and  dishonoured  have  given 
me  the  spleen,  et  voila  plus  quHl  faut  pour  accabler 
Hercule  lui-meme.  Sterne  saw  everything  en  beau 
when  he  travelled  post  through  this  country,  and 
perhaps  for  that  reason  (for  if  he  had  stopped  he  would 
have  had  time  to  observe  better),  moi.,  je  vols  presque 
tout  en  noir,  and,  without  being  partial  to  my  opinion 
or  afflicted,  like  Smelfungus,^  with  the  jaundice,  I 
believe  that  I  approach  nearer  to  the  truth  than  our 
English  Yorick,  whose  memory  notwithstanding  will 
be  ever  dear  to  me.  Wliat  a  charming  world  would 
this  be  if  every  man  possessed  the  benign  and  generous 
disposition  of  the  '  sentimental '  traveller !  Would  to 
Heaven  that  this  life  did  not  contradict  the  pleasing 
fiction,  or  that  its  painful  conditions  did  not  awaken  us 
every  instant  to  sorrow  or  misfortune !  I  have  had 
frequent  occasions  to  repent  of  a  frankness  which, 
however  consistent  with  the  precepts  we  receive  in  our 
youth,  is  directly  contrary  to  what  is  practised  in 
maturer  age  ;  mais,  pour  bien  vivre  ici-bas,  ilfaut  savoir 
Men  dissimuler,  et  comme  je  me  trouue  dans  Vimpos- 
sibilite  de  my  conformer,  je  songe a  me  retirer  du  monde, 
that  I  may  enjoy  the  ease,  or  rather  the  superiority,  which 
the  love  of  letters  gives  us  over  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

If  the  commencement  of  my  letter  savours  of  gloom 
and  melancholy,  do  not  expect  that  it  will  assume  a 
cheerful    aspect    as    you    approach    the    conclusion. 

'  Dr.  Tobias  Smollett.     See  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey. 
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Politics,  at  the  best,  are  a  dismal  subject,  and  I  know 
no  nation  on  earth  whose  history  is  not  a  register  of 
crimes  and  misfortunes.  The  affairs  of  France  still  con- 
tinue perplexed.  A  conciliatory  spirit  would  restore 
order  and  confidence ;  but  this  would  be  contrary  to 
the  views,  though  not  to  the  interest,  of  the  men  who 
wish  to  govern  the  kingdom,  and  whose  influence, 
notwithstandnig  their  incapacity  and  mechancete,  is 
sufficient  to  exclude  all  idea  of  an  accommodation  with 
those  who  feel  injured  by  the  Eevolution.  It  seems  to 
be  the  object  of  a  decided  majority  in  the  National 
Assembly  to  drive  the  aristocratic  party  to  despair  by 
every  insult  and  vexation  that  unlimited  power,  influ- 
enced by  hatred  and  revenge,  can  imagine ;  and,  the 
better  to  execute  their  purpose,  reports  are  daily  cir- 
culated that  the  constitution  is  in  danger,  and  that  the 
abettors  of  despotism  have  resolved  on  a  general 
massacre  of  the  popular  party.  These  rumours  operate 
on  an  ignorant  and  ferocious  rabble  like  strong  doses 
of  double-proof  rum,  and  G,000  men  under  arms, 
besides  cavalry,  have  with  difficulty  prevented  the  mob 
from  penetrating  into  the  royal  apartments  of  their 
hapless  and  degraded  sovereign,  and  accomplishing  the 
object  that  was  attempted  on  October  5  and  6,  1789. 

I  cannot  recount  within  the  limits  of  a  letter  shorter 
than  that  of  Mr.  Burke  ^  all  the  horrors  and  indecencies 
committed  since  I  last  wrote  to  you.  The  people  are 
kept  in  a  constant  state  of  intoxication.  They  are  not 
allowed  a  sufficient  interval  for  reflection,  and,  as  no 
absurdity  is  too  gross  for  vulgar  credulity  and  no 
atrocity  beyond  their  capacity,  the  most  factious  have 
it  in  their  power  to  excite  at  any  moment  an  insur- 
rection.    The    Club    Monarchique,    instituted    for    the 

'  Beflertiovs-on   the  BevoluHon  in  France  dr.,  in  a  Letter  by  the 
Bight  Honourable  Edmund  Burl-e,  London,  1790. 
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purpose  of  destroying  the  credit  of  the  Jacobins,  and 
perhaps  of  the  Legislature,  occasioned  almost  all  the 
forty-eight  sections  of  Paris  to  denounce  its  members 
to  the  municipality.  The  club  was  instantly  declared 
anti-revolutionary,  and  whatever  disturbance  happened, 
either  in  the  metropolis  or  in  its  environs,  or  even  in 
the  provinces  the  most  distant,  was  said  to  proceed 
from  its  intrigues,  and  every  man  arnong  the  lower 
class  of  tradesmen  became  a  spy  and  informer.  They 
saw  what  never  existed,  and  heard  things  that  were 
never  uttered.  Those  who  mounted  guard  at  the 
Palace  read  the  countenance  of  every  gentleman  whom 
duty,  respect,  or  curiosity  led  to  the  royal  presence, 
and  construed  each  look  according  to  their  ignorance, 
fears,  or  malevolence.  It  is  impossible  but  the  Queen 
must  share  the  odium  of  the  obnoxious  club,  and  to 
render  her  still  more  hateful  to  the  people  pretended 
letters  from  the  frontiers  were  published  announcing  an 
immediate  invasion  on  the  side  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands. This  produced  resolutions  to  march  au  devant 
pour  recevoir  les  tiviqyes  imperiales  et,  par  consequence^ 
de  les  egorger  toutes  sans  misericorde.  These  voluntary 
offers  of  military  service  became  general,  and  Gallic 
vanity  insolently  boasted  of  having  an  army  of  four 
millions  of  freemen  resolved  de  vivre  litres  ou  mourir. 
At  no  period  of  French  history  was  gasconade  more  in 
vogue  than  at  present,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
force,  every  effort  was  exerted  to  prevent  the  departure 
of  the  King's  aunts,  under  an  idea  that  they  were  going 
to  cabal  against  the  State,  and  that  their  departure  would 
be  followed  by  a  counter-revolution.  The  Maire,  feeble 
and  irresolute,  was  prevailed  upon  to  solicit  the  King  to 
prohibit  the  Princesses  from  going.  The  irregularity 
and  indecency  of  urging  the  sovereign  to  violate  the 
VOL.  \.  K 
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laws  of  the  country  in  the  person  of  his  dearest  relatives 
did  not  occur  to  them,  or,  if  it  did,  it  did  not  prevent  the 
municipality  from  complying  with  the  insolent  demands 
of  a  populace  set  on  to  insult  the  royal  family  by  those 
who  wish  its  destruction.  The  King,  however,  was  firm, 
and  the  Princesses  were  resolved.  Eecourse  was  then 
had  to  the  poissardes,  and  an  expedition  to  Bellevue 
was  prepared.  Notice  was  sent  in  time  to  apprise  the 
ladies  of  the  intended  visit,  and  they  came  to  town  in 
disguise  and  in  a  wicker  waggon.  Their  journey,  how- 
ever, was  not  put  off,  the  hour  of  departure  approached, 
and  they  returned  to  their  house.  It  was  then  resolved 
to  bring  them  to  town  by  violence,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  poissardes  proceeded  again  to  Bellevue  on  the 
Saturday  preceding  the  21st  ult.,  on  which  day  the 
Princesses  were  to  set  off.  They  were  again  apprised 
of  the  visit  whilst  they  were  at  supper.  They  instantly 
got  into  their  carriage  and  drove  off  ten  minutes  be- 
fore the  mob  reached  the  chateau.  At  Moret,  near 
Fontainebleau,  they  were  stopped,  but  the  Chasseurs  de 
Lorraine  compelled  the  municipality  to  respect  the 
principles  of  justice  and  right,  and  the  journey  met  with 
no  interruption  until  they  reached  Arnay-le-Duc,  near 
Dijon,  where  they  were  detained  until  an  answer  to  an 
express  arrived  from  Paris.  The  application  was  to 
the  National  Assembly,  who  declared  there  was  no  law 
to  prevent  their  departure.  The  members,  desirous  to 
preserve  the  popular  fermentation,  and  to  destroy  M.  de 
Lafayette  and  the  Maire,  did  not  blush  to  exclaim  against 
the  ingratitude  of  those  who  were  fed  by  national 
bounty  living  out  of  the  country,  that  the  nation  could 
ill  afford  the  exportation  of  so  much  ready  money,  and 
humanely  hinted  that  the  pensions  of  these  two  old 
women  should  be  suppressed  if  they  did  not  return. 
This  not  meeting  with   the    desired    success,    M.  Bar- 
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nave,  who  is  the  parasite  and  creature  of  the  Lameths, 
asserted  as  a  rumour  that  Monsieur  was  preparing  to 
depart.     This  was  sufficient  to  set  all  Paris  in  an  uproar, 
and  the  next  day  the  poissardes,  who  never  go  on  such 
expeditions  unaccompanied,  stormed  the  Luxembourg, 
and  received  an  assurance  from  Monsieur  that  he  would 
never  quit  his  brother  or  the  kingdom.     The  tumult  was 
sufficiently  great  to  alarm  the  police,  and  the  troops 
were   under   arms.     Monsieur   was    conducted  to   the 
Tuileries,  and  the  populace  made  a  vigorous  effort  to 
mount  the  grand  staircase  and  penetrate  into  the  royal 
apartments.     The  activity  and  firmness  of  M.  de  Lafay- 
ette prevented  it.     The  next  day  the  news  arrived  of  the 
detention  of  the  King's  aunts,  and  the  party,  finding  that 
the  National  Assembly  would  not  second  their  infamous 
views,  stimulated  the  prostitutes  of  the  Palais  Eoyal  and 
its  environs  to   go  to  the  Tuileries   and  insist  on  the 
King's  sending  orders  to  the  Princesses  to  return.     Paris 
was  again  under  arms,  and  the  night  threatened  much 
mischief.     The  guards  had  just  time  to  shut  the  great 
iron  gates  of  the  chateau  before  the  rabble  arrived,  and, 
like   a   torrent,  inundated   the  Tuileries.     The  Maire, 
more  dead  than  alive,  was  for  admitting  a  deputation. 
The  King  was  warm,  and  displayed  the  dignity  of  his 
character.     M.    Bailly   recommended   douceur.    '  Qui,' 
replied   his   Majesty,  '  mais  pas  de   foiblesse.'     M.  de 
Lafayette  behaved  wonderfully  well.     His  wife  has  been 
menaced  ;  and  he  is  yet  daily  threatened  by  the  crowd 
of  itinerant  politicians,  who  infest  the  streets  and  are 
subalterns  to  the  Jacobins.     I  called  on  him  next  day  to 
convey  my  impression  that  if  he  did  not  act  with  firm- 
ness he,  and  perhaps  his  country,  would  be  lost.     My 
intimacy  with  him  justifies  this  freedom. 

In  Languedoc  the  Eoj'alists,  as  the}"  call  themseh'es, 

R  2 
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are  in  force.  They  have  an  army  of  from  10,000  to  1 5,000 
men,  but,  as  the  troops  and  National  Guards  are  march- 
ing against  them,  it  is  most  probable  this  insurrection, 
excited  by  the  priests,  will  soon  be  suppressed.  The 
sword  of  civil  war  has  been  drawn  and  sheathed 
again  in  Brittany.  Blois  is  menaced  with  a  revolt,  as 
also  Bethune,  and  all  the  province  of  Artois.  Metz 
contains  36,000  inhabitants,  of  which  30,000  are  aris- 
tocrats. Thionville  also  possesses  more  anti-revolu- 
tionists than  patriots,  and  these  places  are  both  strong 
fortifications.  Alsace  can  with  difficulty  be  kept  quiet; 
and,  if  a  formidable  insurrection  breaks  out  in  any  of 
the  provinces  and  meets  with  any  success  in  its  com- 
mencement, the  whole  kingdom  will  be  in  a  flame.  The 
National  Assembly  have  been  occupied  in  arranging  a 
law  to  secure  the  throne  and  public  tranquillity,  for 
which  purpose  it  was  proposed  that  neither  the  King, 
the  Dauphin,  Monsieur,  or  the  Queen,  can  quit  the 
country  without  leave  of  the  Legislature  or  forfeiting 
the  crown.  It  is  a  terrible  chaos,  without  the  least 
prospect  of  its  subsiding  until  crime  and  folly  have  had 
their  full  career.  I  have  offered  to  conduct  the  Queen 
to  England  ;  I  would  almost  hazard  to  do  as  much  for 
the  Kinor,  from  the  conviction  I  feel  that  the  Eevolution 
would  go  on  better  without  his  being  present,  provided 
his  residence  abroad  did  not  become  a  focus  for  the 
partisans  of  tyranny  and  fanaticism.  His  Majesty  is 
beset  by  sharpers  of  all  ranks,  all  jealous  and  envious  of 
each  other,  all  whispering  in  turn  in  his  too  credulous 
ears  assurances  of  being  reinstated  on  the  throne,  more 
firmly  than  ever,  if  he  will  surrender  himself  entirely  to 
their  guidance.  He  listens,  poor  man,  to  each  artful 
tale,  and  changes  his  Ministers  without  advancing  a  step 
to  the  promised  good  or  bettering  his  bankrupt  for- 
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tunes !  These  impostors — for  wliat  are  they  else  ? — are 
the  champions  of  despotism  in  the  Palace  and  of  freedom 
out  of  it.  They  all  intrigue  and  cabal  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  credit  and  genius ;  they  are  spies  upon  each 
other,  and  are  fast  betraying  their  hapless,  weak,  and 
ruined  sovereign  to  his  enemies. 

The  man  held  of  the  least  account  in  the  National 
Assembly  by  Mirabeau,  by  Lafayette,  and  even  by  the 
Lameths  and  all  the  Orleans  faction,  will  soon  be  of  the 
first  consideration.  He  is  cool,  measured,  and  resolved. 
He  is  in  his  heart  Republican,  honestly  so,  not  to  pay 
court  to  the  multitude,  but  from  an  opinion  that  it  is 
the  very  best,  if  not  the  only,  form  of  government  which 
men  ought  to  admit.  Upon  this  principle  he  acts,  and 
the  public  voice  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  this  system. 
He  is  a  stern  man,  rigid  in  his  principles,  plain,  un- 
affected in  his  manners,  no  foppery  in  his  dress,  certainly 
above  corruption,  despising  wealth,  and  with  nothing 
of  the  volatility  of  a  Frenchman  in  his  character.  I  do 
not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  forms  of  government, 
but  I  say  that  Eobespierre  is  bond  fide  a  Eepublican,  and 
that  nothing  which  the  King  could  bestow  on  him,  were 
his  Majesty  in  a  situation  to  bestow  anything,  could 
warp  this  man  from  his  purpose.  In  this  sense  of  the 
word,  that  is,  in  his  heart  meaning  well,  as  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  monarchy,  he  is  an  honest  man.  I  watch 
him  very  closely  every  night.  I  read  his  countenance 
with  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  him.  He  is  really  a  character 
to  be  contemplated ;  he  is  growing  every  hour  into  con- 
sequence, and,  strange  to  relate,  the  whole  National 
Assembly  hold  him  cheap,  consider  him  as  insignificant, 
and,  when  I  mentioned  to  some  of  them  my  suspicions 
and  said  he  would  be  the  man  of  sway  in  a  short  time, 
and  govern  the  million,  I  was  lauj?hed  at. 
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An  infatuation  marks  tlie  Court.  The  Queen  look^ 
to  Sardinia  and  Austria.  So  strong  is  the  delusion  of 
the  royal  family,  that  the  wench  or  valet  who  sweeps 
their  apartments  is  listened  to  with  affection  when  they 
talk  of  counter-revolution,  and  are  caressed  if  they  say 
it  will  infallibly  take  place.  The  National  Assembly  is 
also  cursed  by  an  infatuation  of  a  different  kind.  The 
two  great  factions  in  it  work  for  their  own  purposes. 
The  welfare  of  the  country  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
Tuileries  is  said  to  have  purchased  Mirabeau.  I  would 
rather  buy  Eobespierre,  if  Eobespierre  could  be  bought,  or 
even  that  vile  incendiary,  Marat.  Mirabeau  has  no  longer 
any  credit  with  the  people  ;  with  the  nobility  and  clergy 
he  never  had  any.  The  Bishop  of  Autun  and  he  cling 
together.^  Clubs  abound  in  every  street,  and  almost 
in  every  hovel  in  Paris.  The  women  assemble  and  dis- 
cuss political  questions.  All  is  uproar  and  confusion  ; 
and,  during  the  illusory  pursuits  of  the  red-hot  EoyaUsts, 
and  the  interested  cabals  of  the  Limited  Monarchy  party, 
the  Eepublicans,  under  the  cautious  and  wily  guidance 
of  Eobespierre,  are  silently  and  rapidly  marching  to  the 
great  object  they  have  in  view. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  T.  Somers  Cocks 

Paris :  Friday,  March  4,  1791 

It  is  whimsical  enough  that,  after  the  departure  of 
the  post  on  each  of  the  three  days  on  w^liich  I  have 

'  '  I  sat  by  Talleyrand  at  dinner  the  day  before  yesterday,  who  told 
me  a  good  deal  about  Mirabeau,  but,  as  he  had  a  bad  cold,  in  addition  to 
his  usual  mode  of  pumping  up  his  words  from  the  bottomest  pit  of  his 
stomach,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  imderstand  him.  He  said  Mirabeau 
was  really  intimate  with  three  people  only — hmaself,  Narbonne,  and 
Lauzun ;  that  Auguste  d'Aremberg  was  the  negotiator  of  the  Court  and 
medium  of  its  communications  with  Mirabeau  ;  that  he  had  found  (during 
the  Provisional  Government)  a  receipt  of  Mirabeau's  for  a  million,  which 
he  hal  given  toLouis  XVIII.' — The  Greville  Memoirs,  ii.  384. 
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lately  written  to  you,  tumults  should  have  happened  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  another  letter,  or  rather 
a  postscript  to  the  one  then  despatched.  Monday  last 
was  the  day  appointed  by  folly  and  knavery  to  deluge 
this  country  in  blood — such,  at  least,  is  the  general 
opinion  of  the  hour  ;  and,  although  opinions  are  as 
variable  here  as  elsewhere,  and  slander  has  its  vosrue 
and  fashion  as  well  as  dress  or  any  other  article  of 
luxury,  I  am  disposed  to  give  some  credit  to  it  on  this 
occasion,  not  on  account  of  its  having  maintained  its 
ground  three  whole  days,  and  yet  reigns,  but  because, 
when  all  the  circumstances  are  considered,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  founded  in  truth,  and  all  my  com- 
binations cannot  discredit  the  hypothesis.  Take  the 
particulars,  the  facts,  and  decide  for  yourself.  On 
Monday  ^  last  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  which  has 
been  kept  quiet  these  eight  months  by  the  bounty  of  the 
Court,  was  in  motion  ;  the  object,  or  rather  the  pretext, 
being  to  destroy  the  chateau  and  dungeon  of  Vincennes, 
situated  nearly  two  French  leagues  from  Paris,  and  which 
was  formerly  and  is  again  a  prison.  An  enterprise  of  this 
importance  required  much  force,  and  mobs,  you  know, 
like  snowballs,  increase.  To  prevent  the  mischief  with- 
out effusion  of  blood,  a  considerable  body  of  troops  was 
necessary,  and  so  11,000  men,  with  artillery,  and  M.  de 
Lafayette  at  their  head,  arrived  early  enough  to  inter- 
rupt the  business.  At  the  time  that  public  curiosity 
was  directed  towards  Vincennes,  and  whilst  the  metropolis 
was  in  a  manner  abandoned  by  the  rabble  and  regular 
troops,  a  movement  was  observed  in  the  Tuileries,  where 
a  man  was  seized  in  the  apartment  of  the  Dauphin  with 
a  poniard  and  pistols  concealed :  he  is  a  native  of  St. 
Domingo,  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis,  and  very 

'  February  28. 
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well  known  in  Paris.  The  alarm  occasioned  may  be 
easily  conceived.  There  was  httle  doubt  but  the  odium 
of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  King  would  fall  on  the 
most  violent  of  the  democratic  party,  and  such  a  rumour 
was  instantly  spread.  Towards  dusk  the  royal  apart- 
ments filled  in  a  most  astonishing  manner,  and  a  number 
of  faces  appeared,  which,  though  familiar  to  the  officers 
and  servants  of  the  Court,  could  not  be  recognised  on 
account  of  the  disguise  of  shabby  clothing.  The  crowd 
became  so  great  towards  ten  o'clock  as  to  give  much 
uneasiness  to  the  officer  on  guard,  and  this  anxiety  was 
augmented  by  the  whisperings,  insinuations,  and  as- 
surance of  the  group  assembled.  The  pockets  of  these 
extraordinary  visitors  were  remarked  to  be  overcharged, 
and  one  of  the  guards,  touching  the  vestments  of  a  sus- 
pected individual,  felt  a  pair  of  pistols,  which  proved 
to  be  twenty  inches  long  in  the  barrel.  This  led  to  a 
general  search  and,  of  course,  to  much  uproar  and  in- 
decency and  rough  usage.  It  is  worthy  of  observation 
that  these  adventurous  knights  were  boasting  the 
moment  before  of  their  gallantry  and  resolution  to  die 
in  defence  of  their  sovereign.  Both  their  language  and 
looks  changed  instantly  on  their  persons  being  examined, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  many  members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  a  Marechal  de  France,  and  cordons-bleu, 
were  among  the  number  searched.  The  first  of  these 
insisted  on  an  exemption  from  the  ceremony  and  disgrace 
on  the  plea  that  their  persons  were  sacred  ;  but  an 
affected  disbelief  of  their  assertions,  accompanied  M-ith 
much  sarcasm  and  assurances  that  it  was  impossible 
that  the  representatives  of  the  nation  could  degrade 
their  character  so  much  as  to  appear  in  the  royal 
apartments  as  assassins,  was  followed  by  slow  blows  and 
kicks,  of  which  the  effects  will  remain  for  some  time. 
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Tliey  were  narrowly  searched,  and  eiglity-two  pairs  of 
pistols  and  a  number  of  Italian  stilettoes,  some  of  which 
had  three  blades,  were  thereupon  seized.  While  this 
operation  was  performing  on  some  of  the  party,  others 
attempted  to  conceal  their  weapons  in  the  room  in  which 
the  King  was  seated,  but,  this  manoeuvre  being  dis- 
covered by  the  guards,  an  application  was  made  to  his 
Majesty,  and  they  were  given  up.  A  violent  opposition 
was  made  by  some  five  or  six  individuals,  and  these,  all 
men  of  distinction,  were  conducted  to  prison.  The 
garden  of  the  Tuileries  had  also  its  chevaliers,  to  the 
number  of  from  600  to  800,  all  armed  and  in  readiness 
for  the  project,  whatever  it  was,  but,  perceiving  what 
was  transacting  above  in  the  chateau,  they  made  their 
escape.  About  fifty  of  the  insurgents  at  Vincennes 
were  taken,  and  thus  ended  at  midnight  an  adventure 
that  threatened  much  mischief  at  least  to  the  capital. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Louis,  who  opened 
the  ball  and  was  arrested,  began  too  early  ;  that  the 
project  was  to  carry  off  the  King,  Queen,  Dauphin,  and 
indeed  all  the  family,  from  the  Tuileries,  for  which 
purpose  a  diversion  was  made  to  Vincennes  so  as 
to  be  more  at  liberty  to  act  in  Paris,  and  that  a 
greater  number  des  cartes  d'entree  aux  Tuileries  were 
issued  on  that  day  than  usual.  The  royal  apartments 
were  crowded  with  new  faces — men  in  frocks,  and 
old  faces  in  old  clothing.  The  instant  the  alarm  was 
given  of  the  seizure  of  the  pretended  assassin,  all  the 
conspirators  flew  down  to  the  Palace  armed  Math  con- 
cealed pistols  and  poniards.  Movements  of  a  suspi- 
cious nature  were  observed  before  the  guard  was 
relieved,  and  a  member  of  the  Garde  du  Corps  of  the 
King  recommended  great  vigilance-  to  the  officer  in 
command,  as  ce  seroit  un  jour  de  crise  pour  le  chateau. 
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The  people  who  excited  the  tumult  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine  were  those  who  had  occasionally  distributed 
money  and  bread  to  the  poor  to  keep  them  quiet.  On 
being  relieved  at  the  Tuileries,  the  guard,  instead  of 
retiring,  remained  as  a  reinforcement,  and  consequently 
was  double.  Those  who  were  taken,  and  all  those  who 
were  searched  at  the  Palace,  were  the  most  furious  of 
the  aristocrats.  Their  object  certainly  was  not  to  assassi- 
nate the  King ;  the  man  whom  they  sent  eJi  avant,  and 
who  was  the  marplot  of  this  tragicomedy,  was  reclaimed 
by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Club  Monar- 
chique,  which  is  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  Ee volution. 
From  all  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  there  was 
a  design  of  some  sort,  but  what  that  design  was  I  can- 
not take  upon  me  to  assert.  If,  as  they  say,  it  was  to 
carry  off  the  King,  it  was  poorly  conceived  and  worse 
attempted,  besides  which,  its  execution  is  impracticable. 
They  could  not  have  gone  ten  leagues  from  Paris  with- 
out being  stopped.  The  whole  country  is  in  a  state  of 
alarm.  The  Jacobins  have  estabhshed  a  correspondence 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Eliine  ;  and  287  different  clubs 
of  the  same  kind,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  are  associated  with  them  and  are 
in  daily  communication.  The  interchange  of  thought 
is  so  immediate  and  universal  that  the  whole  country 
resembles  the  whispering  gallery  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
— all  is  known  in  almost  the  same  breath  and  the  same 
instant  that  it  is  uttered. 

The  aristocrats,  no  less  cowardly  than  stupid,  take 
measures  so  ill  conceived,  combine  so  poorly,  and  act 
so  ineffectively,  that  it  is  impossible  they  can  succeed  : 
2?our  chaque  pas  qu'ils  savancent  ils  en  reculent  dix. 
They  have  neither  talents,  virtue,  nor  courage ;  nor  is 
there    about    the   person  of  the    ha2:)less   monarch  an 
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individual  who  would  not  desert  liim  if  lie  could 
thereby  acquire  the  popularity  of  Mirabeau  or  De 
Lafayette.  The  spirit  of  low  and  profligate  intrigue, 
in  which  parentage,  friendship,  truth,  and  honour  are 
sold,  bartered,  or  sacrificed  to  personal  interest  or 
favour,  reigns  as  much  as  ever ;  all  is  as  much  as  ever 
espionnage  et  trahison.  The  nation  is  too  corrupt,  too 
abandoned,  to  possess  a  sense  of  true  honour ;  and  it  is 
melancholy,  though  severe  truth,  that  no  Frenchman 
hardly  ever  approached  the  Court  of  Versailles  without 
becoming  a  complete  scoundrel.  There  was  not  a  man 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  who  would  not  have  prosti- 
tuted his  wife,  or  mother,  or  sister,  or  daughter,  to  their 
fanatic  and  libertine  Prince.  All  who  raised  themselves 
into  favour  did  it  by  administering  to  his  pleasures. 
Pimps  and  parasites  by  inclination  and  profession, 
what  else  can  be  expected  from  the  despicable  noblesse 
of  France  but  the  conduct  which  they  have  pursued  ? 
Abject  and  fawning  to  their  sovereign  or  the  people, 
as  either  of  them  happen  to  be  uppermost,  they  will 
remain  slaves  under  any  form  of  government ;  and, 
unless  a  revolution  takes  place  in  the  morals  as  well  as 
in  the  state,  this  country  will  continue  for  years  in  a 
condition  of  anarchy  and  degradation. 

It  was  proposed  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the 
emigrants.  The  instant  I  heard  it,  I  declaimed  against 
the  injustice  and  barbarity  of  the  measure ;  and  I 
asserted  that  it  was  tyrannical  in  principle,  difficult  in 
application,  and  impracticable  in  execution.  Mirabeau 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  he  prevented  the  absurd 
and  iniquitous  question  from  being  debated  by  moving 
for  the  order  of  the  day.  The  same  night — Monday 
last — Mirabeau  himself  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  to 
his  country  by  the  two  Lameths    and  Duport  at  the 
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Jacobins.  I  sat  next  to  Charles  Lameth  and  opposite 
to  Mirabeau.  We  were  at  least  1,600  in  all.  Never 
did  a  man  defend  a  good  cause  so  ill.  Mirabeau  is  no 
orator,  and  yet  lie  has  the  impudence  to  compare 
himself  to  Mr.  Fox.  The  denunciation  lasted  full  two 
hours.  I  saw  him  ascend  the  tribune  dismayed  and 
terrified.  I  never  heard  a  man  speak  so  badly  in  my 
life.  In  vice  he  is  eloquent ;  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
of  justice  he  was  abashed,  because  he  was  not  at  home. 
We  move  awkwardly  out  of  our  sphere.  He  spoke 
only  ten  minutes,  and  half  the  time  was  consumed  in 
fulsome  and  dishonourable  panegyric  on  the  zeal  and 
patriotism  of  his  accusers.  He  never  once  entered  into 
the  question,  although  it  was  one  of  great  extent  and 
importance,  involving  the  consideration  of  all  the 
various  links  by  which  men  are  held  together  in  society. 
It  was  a  question  in  which  reason  and  declamation 
might  have  displayed  their  whole  force,  and  never  could 
truth  and  genius  have  had  a  better  occasion  to  show 
themselves.  He  contented  himself  with  barely  assert- 
ing that  such  a  law  would  be  barbarous  and  impracti- 
cable. Yet  for  the  most  meritorious,  perhaps  the  only 
meritorious,  action  of  his  life  he  was  condemned. 
What  a  fund  of  learning  and  eloquence  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr. 
Fox  would  have  displayed  on  such  an  occasion !  They 
would  have  thundered  conviction  on  those  who  heard 
them.  This  letter  goes  by  the  messenger  to  the  Foreign 
Office.     Adieu,  and  God  bless  you. 

Madame  de  Lafayette  to  Mr.  Miles 

Paris  :  ce  10  Mars,  1791 

Madame  de  Lafayette  a  re^u  avec  bien  de  la 
reconnaissance  le  livre  que  M.  Miles  a  bien  voulu  lui 
envoyer.     Elle  s'est  occupee  avec  bien  de  I'empresse- 
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ment  de  cliercher  les  moyens  d'avoir  des  billets  pour 
Mademoiselle  Miles  et  pour  lui,  mais  ses  reclierclies 
ont  mallieureusement  ete  infructueuses.  Le  President 
avoit  dispose  de  sa  loge  depuis  une  semaine,  et  du  petit 
nombre  de  billets  qu'il  a  en  sa  disposition  depuis  plu- 
sieurs  jours.  Ce  qui  console  un  peu  Madame  de 
Lafayette  c'est  que  la  seance  de  demain  sera  peut-etre 
fort  peu  interessante  ;  la  question  des  emigrants  n'y  sera 
pas  traitee.  EUe  supplie  instamment  Mademoiselle 
Miles  de  vouloir  bien  lui  offrir  un  moyen  de  reparer  ses 
mallieurs  dans  cette  circonstance,  en  lui  indiquant  un 
autre  jour  oil  elle  puisse  etre  plus  lieureuse  en  lui  pro- 
curant  des  billets  pour  une  autre  seance.  Elle  a 
I'honneur  de  lui  offrir  mille  compliments  et  de  lui 
renouveler  I'assurance  de  ses  regrets. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Lord^  Rodney 

Paris  :  March  12,  1791 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  you,  my  dear  Lord 
Eodney,  an  exact  picture  of  Paris  at  this  moment.  No 
pen,  no  pencil  can  describe  it.  Bedlam  broken  loose, 
and  its  wild  and  melancholy  inhabitants  giving  full 
career  to  lunacy  in  Moorfields,  would  fall  far  short  of 
what  this  distracted  metropolis  exhibits  ;  and  to  aggra- 
vate the  horrors  of  this  place,  every  maniac  almost  is 
an  assassin  either  in  thought  or  deed.  There  are  as 
many  pohtical  sects  here  as  there  are  religious  ones  in 
the  Christian  system — all  violent,  all  zealously  pursuing 
their  respective  views  by  the  foulest  means ;  an  un- 
principled nobility  and  a  clergy  without  piety  or  mo- 
rality are  endeavouring  by  intrigue  to  reinstate  their 
phantom  of  a  sovereign  in  all  his  pomp  and  authority. 
To  this  miserable  junto  a  herd  of  despicable  adven- 
turers resort  with  offers  of  service,  some  of  whom  are 
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well  disposed  to  lift  fallen  greatness  into  the  easy  chair 
of  state,  whilst  others  desire  merely  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  royal  plans  in  order  to  reveal  them.  Some  of 
the  German  Courts  have  emissaries  here — all  apostles  of 
liberty — preaching  equal  rights,  and  assuring  the  giddy 
multitude  that  their  example  will  be  followed  by  the 
whole  world !  Prussia  for  intrigue  takes  the  lead. 
She  pays  court  to  each  party  as  appearances  may  seem 
to  favour.  The  Tuileries  she  disregards.  All  her 
agents  vociferate  against  the  House  of  Austria  as  plot- 
ting with  the  Queen  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  tlie 
Ee volution.  The  King  of  Sardinia  is  also  involved  in 
this  accusation ;  and,  while  the  Emperor  is  said  to  have 
an  army  in  the  Netherlands,  ready  to  enter  France  by 
Lille  and  Valenciennes,  the  Court  of  Turin  is  reported 
to  have  ordered  several  thousand  poniards  to  be 
manufactured  in  Piedmont  for  the  French  emigrants  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  under  the  Cardinal  de  Eohan, 
the  younger  Mirabeau  and  others,  and  for  the  aristo- 
crats at  Paris  in  league  with  them.  All  these  tales, 
absurd  as  some  of  the  fabrications  are,  pass  for 
authentic,  and  serve  no  less  to  bewilder  than  to  inflame 
the  public  mind.  That  the  Eevolution  will  have  its 
course,  that  it  cannot  be  interrupted  but  must  proceed, 
is  a  fact  as  clear  as  noonday.  It  is  obvious  to  every 
man  of  discernment.  But  the  King  from  imbecility, 
and  the  Queen,  blinded  by  her  wishes  and  her  hopes, 
believe  in  a  counter-revolution,  and  listen  to  every 
designing  knave  that  chaunts  the  same  tune.  Mirabeau, 
too  versatile  to  be  steady  to  any  one  object,  is  already 
less  ardent  in  the  cause  of  liberty  ;  and  yet  the  Tuileries 
vainly  imagine  that,  if  they  can  get  this  man  over  to 
their  interest,  the  counter-revolution  would  be  instantly 
effected.     I  wrote  to  you  that  he  had  received  from  the 
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Spanish  Minister  a  tliousand  louis-d'or  for  the  vote  he 
obtained  in  August  from  the  National  Assembly  for 
forty-five  sail  of  the  line  to  aid  Spain  should  the  war 
have  taken  place  between  us.  Most  of  the  deputies 
from  Brittany  are  in  the  pay  of  the  King.  M.  Talon^  is 
the  confidential  man  of  this  hapless  monarch,  and  has 
largely  distributed  money  to  several  members  of  the 
National  Assembly,  reserving  no  doubt  a  much  larger 
portion  for  himself — at  least  it  is  so  said ;  and  one  of 
the  deputies  has  cited  himself  as  a  proof  of  the  dis- 
honesty of  Talon  by  declaring  he  had  not  received  a  sol, 
and  that  the  other  had  kept  what  he  ought  to  have 
given  to  the  friends  of  his  Majesty.  It  is  distressing, 
specially  to  those  who,  like  myself,  are  anxious  for  the 
establishment  of  rational  liberty  throughout  this  vast 
kingdom,  to  see  how  shamefully  so  good  a  cause  is 
conducted.  Freedom  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
order.  But  all  is  tumult,  and  suspicion,  and  alarm. 
The  National  Assembly  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  com- 
pleting what  it  has  begun.  Many  of  its  members  are 
hostile  to  the  very  name  of  liberty,  and  these  execrate 
us  as  the  authors  in  some  sort  of  their  disgrace,  as  they 
call  it,  by  our  preaching  in  favour  of  freedom  ;  while 
others  are  playing  a  double  game — ^bellowing  for  liberty 
in  public,  and  bargaining  in  private  for  the  restoration 
of  despotism.  Prussia  cabals  in  favour  of  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  ofiers  to  recognise  the  present  Govern- 
ment in  France  on  condition  that  she  will  break  with 
Vienna.  As  kings  have  no  temptation  to  be  dishonest 
from  poverty,  as  they  are  supported  in  splendour  at 
the  expense  of  the  million,  who  are  forced  to  toil  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  to  obtain  bread  to  eat,  every  act  of 

*  See  Minute,  December  18,  1792,  on  a  proposal  that  M.  Talon  should 
endeavour  to  rescue  Louis  XVI. 
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knavery  from  a  throne  has  a  deeper  stain  of  crime  than 
when  perpetrated  by  common  men ;  but  of  all  the 
sceptred  miscreants  who  have  dishonoured  royalty 
since  you  and  I  have  perambulated  this  earth,  I  know 
of  none  so  base,  so  mean,  so  infamous  as  the  present 
King  of  Prussia.  He  has  authorised  his  agents 
throughout  Europe  to  commit  a  kind  of  general  pillage 
— to  cajole  and  rob  all  nations.  Liege  has  been 
cozened,  beggared,  and  betrayed !  After  having  been 
most  impudently  duped  and  plundered — abandoned  to 
the  fury  of  a  rancorous  and  unforgiving  priesthood, 
her  old  task-masters — attempts  were  made  by  the 
Court  of  Berlin  to  reap  a  harvest  in  Brabant  by  offers 
of  support  to  resist  the  return  of  the  Austrian  authority. 
But  the  Flemings  have  had  more  discretion  than  to  con- 
fide in  any  of  the  emissaries  from  the  Court  of  Berlin. 
France  offers  a  great  game  to  the  Prussian  King  and 
his  Ministers,  whose  agents  are  indefatigable.  I  have 
again  made  through  the  Princesse  de  Tarente  an  offer 
to  the  Queen  to  convey  her  to  England;  but  her 
Majesty  is  inflexible  in  her  resolution  to  abide  by  and 
share  the  fate  of  her  husband.  I  am  convinced  that 
they  will  both  perish  in  this  most  terrible  tempest. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Monsieur  Latude 

Paris :  March  13,  1791 

The  paper  which  I  have  given  to  you  is  an  order  on 
M.  Perregaux,  the  banker,  for  120  Hvres.  Do  me  the 
kindness  to  accept  them.  Your  age  and  your  mis- 
fortunes give  you  a  claim  on  all  feehng  hearts.  I  know 
not  by  what  fatahty  the  Legislature  in  France,  whose 
duty  it  is  without  doubt  to  destroy  utterly  the  very  least 
vestige  of  despotism,  has  been  able  to  refuse  succour  to 
one  of  the  greatest  victims  of  tyranny.     It  is  for  the 
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nation  to  protect  you.  It  owes  it  to  you,  it  owes  it 
equally  to  justice  and  humanity,  and  I  hope  that, 
realising  the  inexpressible  horrors  which  you  have  en- 
dured in  the  dungeons,  it  will  render  the  end  of  your 
days  as  easy  and  tranquil  as  their  commencement  was 
persecuted  and  unfortunate. 

Minute. — In  the  autumn  of  1790,  La  Fleur,  immor- 
talisedby  Sterne  inYorick's'SentimentalJourney,'  waited 
on  me  at  Paris,  and  his  wife  washed  for  me. 

On  the  evening  of  March  13, 1791,  the  hapless  object 
to  whom  the  above  letter  is  addressed  mounted  the 
tribune  in  the  Jacobin  Club  at  Paris,  and  solicited  its 
recommendation  of  his  claim  to  the  National  Assembly 
for  a  provision.  His  well-known  story  authorised  the 
appeal.  He  had  been  for  thirty-five  years  condemned, 
unheard,  and  without  having  in  fact  been  accused  of  any 
crime,  in  the  different  jails  of  the  BastiUe,  Bicetre,  and 
Yincennes.  He  was  at  this  period  (1791),  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years  and  more,  without  money,  relations, 
or  protection.  The  mistress  of  that  scoundrel  King, 
Louis  XV.,  was  the  cause  of  Latude  being  arrested  and 
immured  in  dungeons,  where  rats  disputed  with  him 
the  miserable  portion  allotted  to  keep  life  and  body 
together.  He  escaped  from  the  lofty  battlements  of  the 
Bastille  at  the  hazard  of  his  neck,  and  such  was  the* 
inexorable  fury  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  that  orders 
were  sent  to  all  the  foreign  Courts  in  alliance  with 
France  to  have  him  seized.  He  was  taken  at  Bruxelles 
and  brought  back.  His  misfortunes  inspired  me  with 
an  interest  in  his  happiness.  I  supported  his  '  motion  ' 
in  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  was  opposed  by  a  man  who 
has  since  perished  in  the  Ee volution.  Not  content  with 
this,  I  declared  that,  if  this  fair  demand  was  rejected  by 

VOL.   L  s 
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the  National  Assembly,  I  would  open  a  subscription  for 
him  in  England,  and  would  myself  subscribe  annually 
the  sum  of  five  louis-d'or,  and,  asking  Eobespierre,  who 
was  opposite  to  the  tribune,  to  give  me  some  paper,  I 
handed  the  old  man  a  draft  upon  Perregaux  for  that 
amount.^  W.  A.  Miles. 

Mj?.  Miles  to  Sir  Edward  Newrnham 

Paris  :  March  18,  1791 

Believe  me,  dear  Newenham,  I  am  not  an  enemy  to 
the  Eevolution  in  this  country.  It  was  an  event  that  I 
wished  would  happen  long  before  the  attempt  was  made, 
a  doctrine  which  I  preached  to  Frenchmen  whenever  I 
met  them,  and  whilst  as  yet  the  Bastille  awed  them  into 
submission  and  held  them  in  a  mean  and  dishonourable 
bondage.     My  love  of  liberty  is  too  well  known,  too 

^  '  Mazers  de  Latude,  enregistr^  k  la  Bastille  sous  le  nom  de  Danry, 
antra  dans  cette  forteresse  en  1749.  II  avait  ^crit  4  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour pour  la  prevenir  de  I'envoi  d'une  boite  remplie  de  poison.  La  boite 
arriva ;  mais  elle  ne  contenait  point  de  substance  dangereuse  ;  et  Latude 
lui-meme  fut  convaincu  de  I'avoir  envoyee.  II  voulait  exciter,  par  ce 
pretendu  service,  la  reconnaissance  de  Madame  de  Pompadour.  A  force 
de  patience,  de  hardiesse  et  d'industrie,  il  parvint  k  s'echapper  de  la 
BastUle  avec  un  de  ses  compagnons  d'infortune,  et  publia  depuis,  sur  sa 
detention  et  sa  fuite,  des  Memoires  oi  des  faits  exacts  et  des  details 
interessans  se  trouvent  meles  aux  aventures  les  plus  romanesques. 
L'evasion  de  ces  deux  prisonniers  est  racontee  de  lamaniere  suivante  dans 
les  pieces  meme  trouvees  A  la  Bastille  :  '  lis  firent  une  echelle  de  corde 
tres-bien  tissue  et  tres  solide,  et  employ^rent  pres  de  deux  ans  k  la  faire. 
Au  bout  de  ce  temps,  qui  etait  au  mois  de  Fevrier  1756,  Us  grimperent  au 
haut  de  leur  cheminee,  trouv^rent  le  moyen  de  defaire  les  barres  de  fer 
qui  la  traversaient,  et  gagnerent  la  plate-forme  du  haut  des  tours ;  et 
ayant  tire  k  eux  leur  echelle.  Us  en  attacherent  le  bout  k  un  canon,  se 
laissferent  couler  dans  le  fosse,  percerent  un  mur,  et  se  sauv^rent.' — 
Memoire  Hist,  sur  la  Bastille,  tome  ii.  p.  282. 

'  II  parait  qu'apres  le  14  JuUlet  (1789)  I'echeUe  de  corde,  qui  avait  cent 
quatre-vingts  pieds  de  longueur,  fut  retrouvee  dans  les  archives  de  la 
Bastille,  et  deposee  au  comite  des  electeurs,  qui  la  firent  remettre  k  Latude.' 
— Memoires  de  Linguet,  dc.  sur  la  Bastille,  p.  4. 

Latude  evidently  deceived  Mr.  MUes  hj personating  La  Fleur.  It 
was  in  1762  that  La  Fleur  was  engaged  by  Sterne,  at  MontreuU,  to  attend 
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strongly  woven  into  my  very  frame,  for  me  to  apprehend 
the  reproach  of  aristocracy.  But,  attached  as  I  am  to 
freedom,  I  am  not  to  be  seduced  into  a  wild  and  indis- 
criminate approbation  of  all  the  licentiousness  which  an 
abuse  of  freedom  unhappily  produces.  If  you  attribute 
the  Eevolution  to  a  virtuous  sentiment,  or  to  a  courageous 
effort  in  favour  of  liberty,  you  are  mistaken.  Do  not 
let  us  give  credit  to  the  nation,  no  less  enslaved  by  vice 
than  by  despotism,  for  an  event  which  I  firmly  believe 
in  my  conscience  would  not  have  happened  but  for  the 
imbecility  of  its  Government.  Vergennes  died  in  a 
lucky  moment,  or  the  rascal  would  have  perished  like 
Foulon.^  He  deceived  and  abandoned  the  Dutch.  He 
thought  he  had  outwitted  us  in  the  Commercial  Treaty. 

him  on  his  tour  in  France  and  Italy.  Latude,  subsequent  to  his  perilous 
escape,  was  confined  within  the  Bastille  from  June  15, 1756,  to  September 
13,  1765,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Vincennes. — See  The  Bastille,  by 
Captain  the  Hon.  D.  Bingham,  ii.  110-132. 

Probably  Latude  is  the  author  of  the  supposititious  notes  of  La  Fleur 
pubh'shed  in  Davis's  Olio.  The  question,  which  is  not  without  interest, 
has  been  submitted  by  the  Editor  of  these  volumes  to  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  who,  having  weighed  the  arguments,  accepts  the 
hypothesis  as  being  the  most  obvious,  or  the  least  difficult,  solution  of 
the  problem.  He  says :  '  I  am  quite  come  round  to  your  view  that  this 
spurious  account  was  written  by  Latude.' 

See  an  interesting  article  on  Latude  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs, 
October  1,  1889.  See  also  the  Life  of  Laurence  Sterne,  by  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald, London,  1864,  ii.  301,  &c. 

'  *  After  dinner,  walk  a  little  under  the  arcade  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
waiting  for  my  carriage.  In  thib  period  the  head  and  body  of  M.  Foulon 
are  introduced  in  triumph — the  head  on  a  pike,  the  body  dragged  naked 
on  the  earth.  Afterwards,  this  horrible  exhibition  is  carried  through  the 
different  streets.  His  crime  is  to  have  accepted  a  place  in  the  Ministry. 
This  mutilated  form  of  an  old  man  of  seventy-five  is  shown  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Berthier,  the  Intendant  of  Paris,  and,  afterwards,  he  also  is  put  to 
death  and  cut  to  pieces — the  populace  carrying  about  the  mangled  frag- 
ments with  a  savage  joy.  Gracious  God,  what  a  people  !  ' — Life  of 
Gouverneur  Morris,  Minister  from  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of 
France,  i.  322.  See  also  J)r.  Bigby's  Letters,  edited  by  Lady  Eastlake, 
London,  1880. 
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He  was  a  successful  quack,  who  quitted  the  political 
booth  before  his  impostures  were  discovered.  M.  de 
Brienne  was  another  mountebank,  equally  incapable, 
but  more  unfortunate  because  he  had  not  the  public 
opinion  in  his  favour,  I  do  not  mention  M.  Calonne, 
whose  profusion  accelerated  the  Ee volution.  And  the 
stupidity  and  vanity  of  his  successor  produced  an 
explosion  destructive  to  society.  If  you  imagine  that 
the  Eevolution  would  not  have  taken  place  if  M.  de 
Broglio^  had  been  permitted  to  act  with  vigour  accord- 
ing to  the  proposal  made,  you  are  again  much  mistaken. 
The  States-General,  now  called  the  National  Assembly, 
would  perhaps  have  been  dismissed,  but,  for  all  that, 
France  would  not  have  remained  in  fetters.  You  must 
not,  however,  suppose  that  the  Gallic  Eevolution  in  1789, 
though  to  the  full  as  necessary  as  that  in  England  in 
1688,  was  produced  by  the  virtue  and  courage  of  the 
people.  No  such  thing.  They  found  themselves  on  a 
sudden  masters  of  the  kingdom,  without  a  struggle, 
without  an  effort,  for  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  cannot 
be  called  a  struggle.  De  Launay,  the  Governor,  lost 
his  head  long  before  the  rabble  separated  it  from  his 
shoulders.  He  had  neither  ammunition,  nor  provisions, 
nor  troops,  nor  had  he  capacity  to  defend  it.  He 
could  make  no  resistance ;  and,  a  panic  having  seized 
the  Government,  the  King  found  himself  abandoned  and 
alone. 

Compare  the  two  Eevolutions  of  England  and  France. 
The  former  proceeded  from  a  determined  spirit  of 
liberty,  which  had  disputed  the  ground  for  centuries, 
inch  by  inch,  with  despotism,  and,  having  carried  on  a 

^  '  Victor  Francois,  Due  de  Broglie,  ne  en  1718,  mort  en  1804.  En 
1789  Louis  XVI.  lui  confia  le  miniature  de  la  guerre  ;  mais  il  fut  bientdt 
forc^  de  se  d^mettre  et  d'emigrer.'— Bouillet,  Diet. 
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regular  siege  against  tyranny,  destroyed  all  its  out- 
works and  stormed  its  very  citadel.  There  was  every- 
thing that  dignified  our  Ee volution,  not  only  in  the 
heat  and  violence  of  the  contest,  but  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  when  obstinate  resistance  would  have  justified 
resentment  and  have  excused  severity.  Our  forefathers 
contended  for  liberty  and  won  the  prize  ;  but  France 
remained  in  slavery,  and  submitted  to  every  injustice 
and  ignominy  which  overgrown  power  could  impose, 
without  one  effort  to  throw  off  the  yoke. 

Her  tyrants,  when  confronted  with  the  present  difii- 
culties,  abandoned  their  post.    The  nation  found  herself 
unexpectedly  free,  and,  when  released  from   restraint 
and    abjectness,  flew   into   the   extreme   of  insolence, 
ruin,  and  disorder.    In  England  and  Ireland  we  had  the 
Cathohcs  to  subdue ;  we  had  Scotland  to  reduce ;  we 
had  Louis  XIY.  to  combat ;  besides  the  various  factions 
who  in  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom  favoured   the 
banished  family.     France,  on  the  other  hand,  encounters 
no  power  to  dispute  the  freedom  which  has  rather  been 
given  to  her  than   acquired   by  her,  and   yet,  at  the 
expiration  of  almost  two  years,  she  is  as  far  from  a 
settled  Government  as  she  was  at  the  commencement. 
All  is  bustle  and  confusion  here — faction  and  intrigue, 
weakness  and  violence,  economy  and  profusion.     The 
assignats  paid  5  per  cent,  discount  in  August  last ;  at 
present  I  cannot  convert  them   into  cash   under  6^ ; 
and  judge  what  a  loss  this  must  be  on  the  annual  or 
even  daily  expense  of  the  whole  kingdom !     It  is  even 
impossible  to  have   the  small   assignats  of  fifty  Hvres 
without  paying  2^  per  cent,  discount,  and  yet,  if  you 
believe  the  French,  they  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
They  pretend  that  the  lands  of  the  clergy  sell  at  treble 
their  valuation.     In  Alsace  they  do  not  sell  at  all.     I 
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suppose  it  is  the  same  iu  other  provinces.  And  as  a 
proof  that  the  sale  is  not  so  rapid  or  so  beneficial  as  is 
reported,  the  paper  money  is  more  and  more  dis- 
credited, and  specie  becomes  every  day  more  rare. 
The  State,  relieved,  as  it  is  pretended,  from  much  debt 
by  this  paper  money  and  by  the  sale  of  the  church 
lands,  does  not  rise.  The  vessel  does  not  lighten  not- 
withstanding the  lumber  that  has  been  thrown  over- 
board. Yet  the  French  people  and  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  been  assured  that  this  sale  will  produce 
six  milliards,  a  sum  equal  to  our  national  debt.  Much 
rancour  and  jealousy  are  excited  here  against  Great 
Britain ;  and  too  much  vice  and  profligacy  exist  in  her 
rulers  for  the  present  generation  ever  to  see  freedom 
and  happiness.  Factions  retard  the  great  work,  and 
will  retard  it  for  years,  because  they  are  the  factions 
of  popular  men  ambitious  of  power. 

I  am  much  afraid  that  our  friend  the  Marquis  will 
fall  a  victim  to  his  rivals,  the  Lameths.  Traps  are  laid 
for  him  daily ;  his  life  is  publicly  menaced,  and  he  has 
been  denounced  as  a  traitor  to  his  country  at  the 
Jacobins.  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
patriotism,  but  there  is  no  executive  power  to  support 
him,  and  he  does  not  act  with  sufiicient  vigour  on  his 
own  responsibility.  I  wish  he  had  talents  equal  to  the 
perilous  situation  in  which  he  is  unhappily  placed.  He 
will  fall  a  victim,  cool  and  determined  as  he  is.  It 
is  impossible  that  the  enemies  of  the  Eevolution  can 
ever  restore  the  ancient  Government ;  but  the  minds  of 
Frenchmen  are  not  yet  sufficiently  enlightened  to  derive 
immediate  benefit  from  a  change  so  great  in  their 
political  position.  Louis  XI.,  who  consolidated  this 
vast  monarchy  into  one  compact  mass,  established  his 
dominion   by Jraud   and  violence;    dissimulation   and 
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injustice  have  supported  the  Gallic  throne ;  and  the 
Court  of  Versailles,  from  that  period  to  July  14,  1789, 
has  invariably  exhibited  one  uninterrupted  scene  of 
all  that  is  the  most  vile  and  infamous.  These  vices, 
although  they  mark  particularly  the  higher  circles,  in- 
fected the  whole  nation,  for,  wherever  despotism  reigns, 
there  vice  and  falsehood  triumph.  Sentiment  abounds 
in  all  the  French  authors,  a  false  and  dangerous  polite- 
ness has  marked  even  the  lowest  ranks,  but  they  were 
for  the  most  part  strangers  to  that  blunt  simplicity 
which  always  announces  a  fund  of  virtue  in  a  people. 
How,  then,  is  it  possible  that  the  community  should 
become  all  on  a  sudden  honest  and  disinterested?  It 
is  not  in  human  nature.  And  I  tell  you,  in  all  the 
pride  of  truth,  that  at  least  twenty-five  years  must 
elapse  before  France  acquires  a  degree  of  stability  and 
authority  equal  to  what  she  possessed  under  her 
monarchs,  and,  moreover,  that  period  must  be  a  period 
of  peace.  The  rising  generation  will  receive  an  educa- 
tion dijQferent  to  that  of  their  fathers.  Their  minds  will 
then  become  vigorous  and  enlightened.  They  will  lose 
their  servility  with  their  fears  and  ignorance,  and  they 
will  yet  become  a  great  people.  At  present  all  is  cabal 
and  intrigue  among  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and 
anarchy  and  confusion  pervade  the  lowest  orders.  The 
Government  will  inevitably  remain  crippled  and  im- 
perfect until  some  transcendent  genius  arises  in  whom 
great  talents  and  great  probity  are  united;  but  this 
will  not  happen  until  the  measure  of  Gallic  misery  is 
full — that  is,  until  some  great  disaster  takes  place,  or 
the  public  patience,  exhausted,  calls  loudly  for  a  stable 
and  intelligent  Government  as  the  only  basis  of  security. 
March  27. — Be  assured  there  was  no  design  to 
carr}^  the  King  off  on  the  28 th  uf  last  month.     The 
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affair  of  Vincennes  has  been  exaggerated,  although 
Lafayette  nearly  lost  his  Hfe  on  that  occasion.  The 
aristocrats  who  went  to  the  royal  apartments  armed 
secretly  with  pistols  and  poniards  acted  from  paltry 
and  cowardly  zeal  which  has  rendered  them  the  ridicule 
of  all  Paris,  exposed  them  to  much  ill-treatment,  and 
has  injured  the  cause  they  meant  to  serve. 

The  Prince  de  Conde  menaces  the  frontiers,  which 
are  ill-furnished  with  troops,  ammunition,  and  artillery. 
He  is  at  Worms.  Orders  were  given  to  assemble  an 
army  of  20,000  men  to  oppose  him,  but  they  are  unable 
to  accomplish  it  for  want  of  military  stores,  and  this 
you  may  rely  upon  as  a  fact,  as  I  had  it  from  a  member 
of  the  Comite  Militaire,  Felix  Wimpffen.  The  German 
Princes  would  certainly  do  something  if  they  could, 
and  an  army  of  40,000  or  50,000  men,  invading  Alsace 
at  this  moment,  would  ravage  the  kingdom  and 
threaten  all  France  with  ruin,  because  the  clergy,  the 
noblesse,  the  lawyers,  and  other  Eoyalists  would  join 
them,  and  these  amount  to  some  300,000.  Never  was 
France  so  nearly  being  inevitably  ruined  as  at  this 
instant.  If  she  escapes,  she  will  owe  much  to  the  folly 
or  the  generosity  of  Europe.  I  see  with  my  own  eyes, 
hear  with  my  own  ears,  and  judge  for  myself.  I  am  no 
stranger  to  what  is  going  on.  No  honest  and  sensible 
man  can  tell  you  that  France  is  in  a  flourishing  state. 
Nor  does  she  deserve  to  prosper  so  long  as  the  spirit  of 
intrigue,  which  has  always  marked  and  dishonoured 
her  politics,  continues  to  prevail.  Instead  of  uniting 
heart  and  hand  in  the  great  and  glorious  work  set 
before  them,  a  part  of  their  attention  is  devoted  to 
sow  discord  in  neighbouring  nations,  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  all  into  confusion,  and  by  that  means  pre- 
venting their  King  and  noblesse  from  receiving  foreign 
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succour.  You  may  judge  of  their  own  opinion  of  the 
Ee volution  in  having  recourse  to  such  despicable  means. 
I  know  that  vou  have  French  emissaries  in  Ireland  to 
stimulate  you  against  your  Government  and  force  you 
into  rebellion.  Do  not  be  the  dupes  of  Parisian  artifice. 
I  write  to  you  as  a  friend.  Be  on  your  guard,  for  if  you 
should  unhappily  fall  into  the  snare  Ireland  will  exhibit 
a  scene  similar  to  that  of  Brabant,  and  finish  as  Brabant 
has  done.     I  cannot  say  more  at  this  distance. 

It  remains  for  me  to  thank  you  for  supporting 
Administration  on  the  subject  of  the  Convention,  or 
rather  for  the  deference  you  paid  to  my  opinion  in 
complying  with  my  request.  The  clause  to  which  I 
alluded  is  novel,  and,  although  common-sense  long 
since  pointed  it  out  as  necessary,  Mr.  Pitt  is  the  first 
minister  that  introduced  it  in  treaty,  and  he  alone  has 
the  merit  of  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  subalterns 
in  distant  regions  to  involve  their  respective  countries 
in  a  war.  You  can  inform  Mr.  Pitt  how  warmly  I 
pressed  you  to  support  his  convention  with  Spain.  On 
Friday  week  I  shaU  set  off  for  London.  You  know  my 
address.  At  this  moment  we  are  quiet.  Adieu,  my 
dear  Newenham.  Do  not  press  your  countrymen  to 
foUow  the  example  of  France,  for  nothing  beneficial  to 
man  can  yet  be  said  to  have  issued  from  her  National 
Assembly ;  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  involved  and 
lost  in  cabals.     Ever  yours. 

Observations  on  Reading  the  'Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution  by  Mr.  Burke' 

Paris :  March,  1791 

Two  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
Eevolution  in  France  of  greater  magnitude  than  is 
generally  imagined.     The  first  relates  to  the  effect  its 
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example  may  have  in  our  country,  and  the  more  so  as 
it  has  been  held  in  all  the  extravagance  of  praise  for 
imitation  as  alone  capable  of  correcting  the  defects  in 
a  constitution  hitherto  deemed  the  perfection  of  human 
wisdom,  Mr.  Paine  comes  forward  with  a  pamphlet 
of  considerable  ingenuity,  containing  a  string  of  self- 
evident  propositions,  abstractedly  taken,  which  are 
well  calculated  to  act  on  vulgar  minds.  If  the  under- 
standings of  men  were  on  a  level — that  is,  if  all  men  were 
good  and  wise — the  theory  so  forcibly  urged  by  that 
writer  could  be  carried  into  practice  with  great  facility  ; 
but  the  striking  inequalities  in  the  capacities  and  dis- 
positions of  mankind  make  the  system  he  recommends 
impossible,  and,  as  long  as  these  disproportions  exist,  so 
long  must  the  different  gradations  estabhshed  in  society 
be  maintained.  Mr.  Paine,  reasoning  always  from  the 
abstract  'Eights  of  Man,'  asserts  the  contrary;  and, 
since  the  art  and  simplicity  with  which  he  declaims 
against  these  gradations  are  well  adapted  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  class  the  most  easy  to  be  seduced 
and  the  most  capable  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  much 
mischief  may  result  from  his  publication.  But  this 
pamphlet  would  never  have  had  an  existence  except  for 
the  ill-judged  and  ill-timed  rhapsody  of  Mi\  Burke.  The 
sermon  of  Dr.  Price,  against  whom  this  rhapsody  is 
partly  levelled,  would  have  been  forgotten  had  it  not 
been  for  the  forward  zeal  of  his  officious  adversary.  It 
was  scarcely  known  beyond  the  limited  circle  who  pro- 
fessed the  same  principles,  and,  consequently,  it  could 
do  little  harm ;  but  controversy  gave  it  a  more  extended 
publicity,  and  unhappily  diffused  the  poison  through- 
out the  kingdom.  By  controverting  its  arguments  in 
print,  an  appeal  was  made,  as  it  were,  to  the  nation. 
The   people  ;were  called  upon   to  judge   between    the 
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parties,  and  thereby  the  cause  of  faction  was  more  com- 
pletely served  by  the  means  taken  to  counteract  it  than 
it  would  have  been  by  fifty  discourses  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  dissenting  minister.  Disputes  on  forms  of  govern- 
ment, like  contests  for  modes  of  faith,  may  be  carried  on 
to  eternity.  That  the  motive  of  Mr.  Burke  was  to  sup- 
port good  government  cannot  well  be  doubted,  but,  by 
a  strange  fatahty  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  that 
gentleman,  he  has  treated  the  subject  in  a  manner 
imprudent  and  unlike  a  writer  of  candour  and  informa- 
tion. The  discourse  of  Dr  .Price  did  not  deserve  notice  ; 
it  was  sinking  fast  into  oblivion,  and  would  soon  have 
shared  the  common  fate  of  most  sermons.  It  was  still 
more  impolitic  to  make  a  violent  and  public  attack  on 
the  Democratic  party  in  France.  The  outrage  committed 
by  Mr.  Burke  was  instantly  placed  to  the  account  of  the 
British  Government.  Mr.  Pitt  was  declared  to  be  an 
enemy  to  freedom,  and  Mr.  Burke  was  considered  as  a 
mercenary  bravo  hired  by  despotism  to  assassinate  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  Such  was  the  effect  produced  on 
the  Continent  by  his  pamphlet,  and  hence  the  idea  of 
our  country  being  hostile  to  the  Eevolution  in  France 
is  confirmed.  How  it  has  operated  in  England  I  know 
not,  except  that  it  has  given  birth  to  the  very  artful 
and  dangerous  publication  of  Mr.  Paine,  from  which 
much  serious  mischief  may  arise.  The  ground  for  Mr. 
Burke  to  have  taken,  if  he  took  up  the  matter  at  all, 
ought  to  have  been  that  of  establishing  first  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  English  people  with  their  own  con- 
stitution and  Government,  and,  second,  the  impertinence 
of  attempting  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  by 
recommending  a  total  change  in  their  political  consti- 
tution. The  question  of  Cui  bono  ?  could  never  have 
been  applied  with  greater  force  and  propriety ;  for,  if  a 
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nation  is  happy  under  its  form  of  government,  let  that 
form  be  what  it  may,  why  hazard  its  fehcity  by  a  change  ? 

This  was  not  the  case  in  France.  The  people  here 
were  insulted,  oppressed,  and  plundered.  They  had 
Bastilles  to  demolish  and  tyranny  to  resist ;  nor  had 
they  the  means  of  restoring  themselves  to  the  indubi- 
table 'Eights  of  Men'  Hving  in  society  except  by  the 
dreadful  expedient  of  a  revolution.^  That  they  have 
fallen  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  infinitely  worse  than  the 
regal  or  ministerial  despotism  by  which  they  have  been 
long  enslaved,  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  every 
candid  and  intelhgent  observer  of  their  conduct.  The 
bulk  of  mankind,  however,  seldom  reason  or  reflect,  and 
hence  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  example 
of  successful  revolt,  and  from  the  various  publications 
destined  to  persuade  the  unthinking  multitude  that  the 
difierent  gradations  of  rank  are  usurpations  which  reason 
requires  should  be  abolished. 

The  second  consequence  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
Eevolution,  should  we  happily  escape  the  contagion  of 
revolt,  is  the  power  which  France  will  derive  from  a 
free  Government  and  from  a  knowledge  of  her  immense 
resources.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  that, 
however  much  we  may  owe  to  our  zeal,  courage,  and 
industry,  we  owe  perhaps  still  more  to  the  weakness, 
indolence,  and  ignorance  of  our  neighbours.  If  France 
should  preserve  the  unity  of  her  empire,  it  cannot  be 

'  '  Pass  the  Bastille — another  pleasant  object  to  make  agreeable 
emotions  vibrate  in  a  man's  bosom.  I  search  for  good  farmers,  and  run 
my  head  at  every  turn  against  monks  and  state-prisons.  .  .  .  The  gross 
infamy  that  attended  lettres  de  cachet  and  the  Bastille  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.,  carried  to  an  excess  hardly  credible,  to  the  length  of  being 
sold  with  blanks  to  be  filled  up  with  names  at  the  pleasure  of  the  pur-. 
chaser,  who  was  thus  able  in  the  gratification  of  private  revenge  to  tear  a 
man  from  the  bosom  of  his  family  and  bury  him  in  a  dungeon  to  die 
unknown  ! ' — Arthur  Young,  pj).  G3,  532. 
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doubted  but  in  the  course  of  less  than  fifty  years  she 
will  become  a  formidable  nation  ;  and  hence  arises  the 
question,  how  far  it  is  the  interest  of  Europe  to  suffer 
her  to  consolidate  her  revolution.     She  has  indeed  for- 
mally renounced  every  idea  of  conquest ;  but,  giving 
her  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  her  present  declaration, 
what  certainty  can  be  given  that  she  will  adhere  to  it 
when  her  strength  and  resources  enable  her  to  violate 
the  faith  of  treaties  with  impunity  ?     This  is  a  question 
difficult  to  be  solved.     But,  even  if  it  could  be  solved 
in  her  favour,  we  are  not  to  trust  what  she  will  now 
do,  but  to  look  to  what  she  may  do  hereafter  ;  and  it  is 
more  incumbent  than  ever  on  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  affairs  in  England  to  look 
forward  to  a  distant  period,  and  legislate  for  the  future 
security  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.     The  lure  held 
out  to  the  indigent  and  enterprising  by  the  National 
Assembly  in  France — declaring  every  man  a  citizen  and 
eligible  to  all  places  of  trust  and  emolument — may  occa- 
sion very  numerous  emigrations  from  Great  Britain  and 
her  dependencies.     No  man  is  fit  to  be  Minister  whose 
mind  is  not  extensive  enough  to  secure,  as  far  as  human 
wisdom  and  the  means  he  possesses  enable  him  to  secure, 
the  prosperity  and  safety  of  his  country  to  the  remotest 
period.     A  British  Minister,   while  he  attends  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  should  look  forward.     The 
occurrences  of  the  day  need  not  be  overlooked  when 
providing  for  distant  events  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
preservation  of  patronage  which  power  confers,  together 
with  the  emoluments  of  office,  are  too  often  the  principal 
objects  of  ministerial  solicitude,  and  hence  the  general 
interests  of  the  Empire  are  sacrificed  to  the  despicable 
vanity  or  avarice  of  individuals.     Hence  also  we  seldom 
see  anything  grand  and  magnificent  in  our  foreign  poli- 
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tics,  or  permanent  and  provident  in  our  domestic  con- 
cerns ;  and  so,  temporising  perpetually  abroad  and  at 
home,  the  whole  system  of  government  has  often  ex- 
hibited a  miserable  piece  of  patchwork,  in  which  neither 
skill,  industry,  nor  convenience  are  to  be  discovered.^ 

W.  A.  M. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Lord  Rodney 

Paris  :  5  o'clock  p.m.,  April  1,  1791 

My  letter  was  sealed  and  the  pacquet  despatched  to 
be  forwarded  by  the  usual  channel,  when  I  received  in- 
formation that  Mirabeau  was  dead.  This  event  may 
possibly  occasion  some  confusion  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  a  momentary  surprise  to  the  nation,  but 
the  surprise  will  only  be  momentary,  for  the  natural 
vivacity  of  the  French  people  will  prevent  its  being  of 
longer  duration.  If  Mirabeau  had  been  an  honest  man, 
or  if  he  had  possessed  either  virtuous  pride  or  noble 
sentiments,  he  might,  by  his  talents  and  acquired  know- 
ledge, have  rendered  his  country  most  essential  service ; 
but  he  was  mercenary,  though  extravagant,  and  vain, 
vulgar,  and  mean — ready  to  sell  himself  to  any  party 
who  thought  him  worth  buying.  I  knew  him  personally. 
You  may  form  some  idea  of  him  when  I  inform  you  that 
he  was  an  object  of  dread  and  contempt  to  all  parties. 
The  confidence  which  his  countrymen  had  in  his  capacity 
and  superior  attainments  obtained  him  a  degree  of  in- 
fluence in  the  National  Assembly  ;  this  influence  he 
preserved  to  the  last ;  and  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
his  memory  to  deny  that  the  Eevolution  owed  much  to 
his  collected  firmness.  You  will  not  suspect  me  of 
partiality  towards  him  when  I  inform  you  that  he  decided 
that  important  event  by  his  courage  and  presence  of 

'  On  Dr.  Price's  Sermon,  see  Lecky's  History,  v.  448-450. 
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mind  in  a  moment  of  alarm  and  consternation,  and  when 
his  colleagues,  intimidated  by  an  order  from  the  Court 
to  separate,  and  by  the  appearance  of  a  military  force, 
were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  their  mission.  It 
was  then  that  Mirabeau  stood  forth  the  champion  of 
their  honour  and  the  vindicator  of  the  nation's  freedom. 
It  was  a  moment  worth  ages.  It  has  immortalised  his 
name  ;  and,  if  his  subsequent  conduct  had  been  as 
glorious  and  consistent,  it  would  have  atoned  for  all  the 
vices  and  irregularities  of  his  former  life.^  There  is  no 
doubt  but  the  whole  family  of  the  Lameths  will  rejoice 
in  his  death.  They  expect  to  succeed  to  his  popularity 
and  influence,  both  which  they  lately  attempted  to 
destroy  in  the  Jacobins,  denouncing  him  as  a  traitor 
to  his  country  on  account  of  his  opposing  in  the  National 
Assembly  a  decree  of  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
emigrants.  I  was  present  at  this  extraordinary  denun- 
ciation. The  conduct  of  Mirabeau,  whatever  might 
have  seduced  him  into  the  path  of  rectitude  at  the  time, 
was  highly  meritorious  ;  and  yet,  virtuous  and  laudable 
as  it  was,  the  consciousness  of  the  act  could  not  sustain 
him  under  the  pressure  of  the  attack.  I  sat  next  to 
Charles  Lameth,  who,  while  Mirabeau,  trembling  and 
pale,  was  defending  himself  in  the  Tribune,  frequently 
exclaimed,  '  0,  le  scelerat !  0,  le  gueux ! '  and  while 
the  Marquis  de  St.  Huruge,  with  his  usual  vulgarity 

'  After  a  pause,  the  Marquis  de  Dreux-Breze,  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies, said,  '  Messieurs,  vous  connoissez  les  intentions  du  Roi.'  Mira- 
beau replied,  '  Oui,  monsieur,  nous  avons  entendu  les  intentions  qu'on  a 
Buggeries  au  Roi,  et  vous  qui  ne  sauriez  etre  son  organe  aupr^s  des  Etats- 
Generaux,  vous  qui  n'avez  ici  ni  place,  ni  droit  de  parler,  vous  n'etes  pas 
fait  pour  nous  rappeler  son  discours.  Cependant,  pour  ^viter  toute 
equivoque  et  tout  delai,  je  declare  que,  si  Ton  vous  a  charge  de  nous  faire 
sortir  d'ici,  vous  devez  demander  des  ordres  pour  employer  la  force,  car 
nous  ne  quitterons  nos  places  que  par  la  puissance  des  baionnettes.' — Hist. 
Pari.  ii.  22. 
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and  violence,  vociferated,  '  Ah,  le  coquin,  vous  I'avez 
deterre.  II  faut  le  pendre ! '  You  would  have  been 
astonished  at  the  miserable  answer  which  Mirabeau 
made  to  an  accusation  in  which  justice,  humanity,  and 
policy  must  have  furnished  him  with  abundant  matter 
for  defence.  Instead  of  availing  himself  of  any  of  the 
arguments  to  be  drawn  from  these  considerations,  he 
appealed  to  the  generosity  and  candour  of  the  club, 
requested  the  members  to  recollect  that  he  renounced 
the  society  of  1789  for  that  of  the  Friends  of  the  Con- 
stitution— the  Jacobins,  from  whom  death  alone  would 
separate  him.  This  assurance,  and  the  gratification 
felt  at  his  defection  from  the  club  in  the  Palais  Eoyal, 
procured  him  a  pardon,  and,  amidst  plaudits,  he  de- 
scended from  the  same  tribune  which,  amidst  groans, 
reproaches,  and  hisses,  he  had  mounted  in  a  panic, 
and  in  which  he  was  some  time  before  he  could  obtain 
a  hearing. 

General  Wimpffen  has  this  instant  called  on  me  by 
appointment,  and  I  must  leave  you  abruptly.  He  has 
just  received  from  Germany  a  letter,  which  mentions 
that  14,000  Austrians  are  on  their  march  to  Fribourg. 
Shame  on  the  intrigues  at  the  Tuileries  and  of  the 
emigrants  !     They  lead  to  war !    Adieu,  my  dear  Lord. 


Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  T.  Somers  Cocks 

Paris :  April  4,  1791 

Mirabeau  is  no  more.  He  died  on  Saturday  last, 
between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  forenoon.  He  has  left  his 
sister  sole  executrix.  His  secretary,  in  a  fit  of  grief  and 
despair,  attempted  to  destroy  himsslf ;  his  wounds  were 
not  mortal,  and  he  was  conducted  to  the  Abbaye  de 
St,  Germain  to  be  kept  in  confinement.  The  public 
places  of  amusement  were  shut  by  violence  on  the  night 
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of  Mirabeau's  death.  The  company  were  assembled, 
the  actors  were  ready  to  begin,  when  the  police — that  is 
to  say,  the  rabble  (for  there  is  no  other  police  force 
here) — compelled  everybody  to  turn  out  '  by  order,'  as 
they  said,  of  the  nation !  The  Jacobins  have  resolved  to 
mourn  for  him  eight  days,  and  to  devote  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  death  to  sackcloth  and  ashes.  A  mausoleum 
is  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  and  busts  without  end 
are  to  be  stuck  up  in  every  hole  and  corner.  No  plays 
last  night,  and  none  this  evening ;  to-morrow  they  will 
re- open,  and  Mirabeau,  his  services,  and  his  very  name 
will  cease  to  be  regarded.  The  frivolous,  inconstant 
character  of  the  people  around  me  prevents  them  from 
feeling  real  grief :  all  is  caprice  for  the  moment,  osten- 
tation and  dissimulation.  Slander  says  he  was  poisoned. 
The  account  of  his  surgeon  and  physician  was  read  to 
me  last  night,  whence  it  appears  that  his  head,  heart, 
stomach,  and  intestines  have  been  examined,  and  they 
all  prove  that  his  death  was  natural.  The  Lameths  are 
accused,  and  credit  is  given  to  the  accusation.  All  is 
faction,  falsehood,  and  intrigue  here.  The  death  of 
Mirabeau  has  rendered  the  National  Assembly  blind  of 
an  eye,  but  on  my  saying  this  to  a  lady  she  replied, 
' Vous  vous trompez,  monsieur ;  elle  est  de venue  aveugle.' 
Thus  has  ended  the  Ufe  of  a  man  who  was  at  once  the 
pride  and  infamy  of  his  country,  and  on  whom  her  hopes 
of  resurrection  finally  rested.  In  England  his  abilities 
would  not  have  advanced  him  to  a  place  of  trust.  Few 
men  but  what  have  virtues  that  atone  for  their  vices — 
I  speak  of  men  in  exalted  situations ;  he  had  none. 
Scenes  of  low  debauchery  marked  his  career  through 
life,  and,  with  petty  larceny  among  his  vices,  he  would 
have  been  excluded  from  good  society.  Talents  he 
unquestionably  possessed ;  and  his  answer  to  the  officer 

VOL.  I.  T 
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when  the  assembly  of  the  States-General  at  Versailles 
was  surrounded  by  guards,  and  the  deputies  were 
ordered  to  disperse,  makes  me  regret  that  his  character 
was  so  degraded.  That  answer,  which  deserves  to  be 
recorded  in  letters  of  gold,  wiU  alone  rescue  his  memory 
from  oblivion.^ 

An  express  arrived  from  Strasbourg  reports  that 
the  Cardinal  de  Eohan  has  assembled  troops,  that  the 
French  fugitives  resort  to  him,  that  the  Prince  de  Conde 
has  had  frequent  conferences  with  the  Cardinal,  and  that 
great  apprehensions  are  entertained  of  an  attack  on 
Strasbourg.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Alsace  is  hostile  to  the 
Eevolution.  They  have  not  12,000  men  to  keep  it  in 
subjection,  and  even  these  are  not  all  well-afTected  or 
well-disciplined.  The  assignats  fall  daily  ;  they  are  now 
from  61  to  7  per  cent,  below  par.  The  alarm  is  so  great 
that  this  very  day  the  National  Assembly  will  decree, 
or  at  least  receive  a  decree  for  adoption,  that  the  Car- 
dinal de  Eohan  should  be  impeached  of  high  treason. 

Every  action  proves  great  fear,  aad,  in  case  of  an 
invasion,  it  will  be  found  that  this  country  is  so  fallen 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  rise  again  soon.  Nor  is  it  the 
interest  of  England  that  France  should  risQ,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  two  countries  could  become  friends  and  allies, 

^  '  April  4. — The  funeral  of  Mirabeau,  attended,  it  is  said,  by  more  than 
100,000  persons  in  solemn  sUence,  has  been  an  imposing  spectacle.  It  is 
a  vast  tribute  paid  to  superior  talents,  but  no  great  incitement  to  virtuous 
deeds.  Vices,  both  degrading  and  detestable,  marked  this  extraordinary 
being.  Completely  prostitute,  he  sacrificed  everything  to  the  whim  of 
the  moment — Cupidus  alieni,  prodigus  sui.  Venal,  shameless,  and  yet 
greatly  virtuous  when  pushed  by  a  prevailing  impulse,  but  never  truly 
virtuous  because  never  under  the  steady  control  of  reason  nor  the  firm 
authority  of  principle,  I  have  seen  this  man,  in  the  short  space  of  two 
years,  hissed,  honoured,  hated,  and  mourned.  Enthusiasm  has  just  now 
presented  him  gigantic.  Time  and  reflection  will  shrink  that  stature.' — 
The  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  i.  355.  See  Life  of  Hugh  Elliot,  by 
Lady  Minto,  p.  285,  '  On  Mirabeau.' 
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wliich  I  much  wish  ;  but,  whether  she  continues  friendly 
or  becomes  hostile,  I  shall  wish  her  to  preserve  the 
freedom  which  she  has  acquired. 

April  7. — ^France  yet  intrigues  in  the  Low  Countries  ; 
nor  does  she  think  her  revolution  secure  from  counter- 
revolution so  long  as  the  House  of  Austria  holds  any 
dominion  in  the  Netherlands.  Paris  is  the  centre  of 
every  kind  of  intrigue  ;  .  and,  while  the  French  are  en- 
deavouring to  detach  the  Flemings  from  the  Emperor, 
the  King  of  Prussia  is  no  less  anxious  and  indefatigable 
in  his  endeavours  to  dissolve  the  alliance  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  French.  The  Court  of  Berlin  has 
already  offered  money  and  men  to  the  French  if  they 
will  annul  the  treaty  with  Vienna  of  1756. 

The  priests  are  hard  at  work  in  the  Venaissin,  and 
Comtat,  and  Avignon,  to  excite  a  religious  war.  They 
publicly  declare  that  the  Eevolution  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Protestants,  several  of  whom  have  in 
consequence  been  murdered.  At  Mmes  the  commo- 
tions have  been  sanguinary,  and  since  November  1789 
the  priests  have  employed  money,  threats,  and  promises 
to  incite  the  Catholics  to  take  arms  against  the  Pro- 
testants. The  following  extract  taken  from  an  adver- 
tisement of  the  deputies  from  the  Department  of  the 
Gard  confirms  this  statement :  'II  est  prouve  par  la 
procedure  que  des  hypocrites  jouant  le  zele  ont  egare 
une  partie  du  peuple  catholique  et  I'ont  engage  k 
s'armer  contre  les  Protestants ;  elle  dit  que  les  Protes- 
tants ont  forme  et  execute  le  projet  de  massacrer  les 
Catholiques. — (Signe)  Jean  Paul  Eabaut  ^  et  Etienne 
Megnier,  Citoyens  de  Nimes.' 

^  Jean  Paul  Rabaut-St.  Etienne,  son  of  Paul  Eabaut,  pastor  at  Nimes, 
known  as  '  Pastor  of  the  Desert,'  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  In  the  Convention  he  voted  for  the  reprieve  of  Louis  XVI., 
and,  as  a  member  of  the  Girondins  commisBion,  he  was  proscribed  and 
guillotined  in  1793. 

T  2 
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I  see  Lafayette  daily  ;  he  is  a  perfectly  honest  man, 
attached  to  his  country  and  desirous  of  nothing  more 
than  to  see  a  free  government  established  in  France, 
For  himself  he  covets  nothing.  But  I  have  repeatedly 
remarked  to  him  that,  unless  he  destroys  the  spirit  of 
cabal  and  intrigue  which  reigns  in  Paris,  the  business 
he  has  in  hand  will  not  be  speedily  accomplished.  A 
revolution  in  the  Government  will  be  of  no  avail  to 
liberty  so  long  as  the  people  remain  morally  degraded. 
Truth  compels  me  to  repeat  that  I  know  of  no  place  so 
corrupt  as  Paris  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I  tremble 
for  Madame  de  Lafayette ;  her  sufferings  are  extreme. 
I  generally  sit  next  to  her  at  dinner,  and  observe  her 
inquietude. '^  She  lives  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm, 
and  no  wonder,  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  exerting  all 
his  efforts  to  crush  her  husband.  Lafayette  is  attacked 
every  night  in  the  Jacobin  Club  by  Santerre,  a  b.ewer 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  whose  beer  is  excellent, 
but  "vs^hose  politics  are  detestable.  He  is  a  great  orator, 
so  also  is  the  Marquis  de  St.  Huruge.  I  have  often 
wondered  that  Lafayette  never  had  friends  in  the  club 
to  defend  him.  In  order  to  obtain-  him  some  support, 
for  I  am  weary  of  hearing  him  constantly  abused,  I 
have  had  General  Wimpffen  proposed,  and,  with  much 

^  *  Les  Jacobins  exciterent,  le  17  Juillet,  1791,  une  ^meute  considerable. 
Les  brigands  commencerent  par  massacrer  deux  hommes.  La  loi  martiale 
fut  proclam(5e.  II  est  difficUe  de  se  faire  tme  idee  de  I'etat  d'angoisse  de 
ma  mere,  pendant  qne  mon  pere  ^tait  au  Champ  de  Mars,  en  butte  d,  la 
rage  d'une  multitude  furieuse  qui  se  dispersa  en  criant  qu'il  fallait 
assassiner  ma  mere  et  porter  sa  tete  au-devant  de  lui.  Je  me  rappelle 
les  cris  affireux  que  nou^  entendimes,  I'efiroi  de  chacun  dans  la  maison,  et 
par-dessus  tout  la  vive  joie  de  ma  mere  en  songeant  que  les  brigands  qui 
arrivaient  n'^taient  plus  au  Champ  de  Mars  .  .  .  On  avait  double  la 
garde,  qui  se  mit  en  bataille  devant  la  maison ;  mais  les  brigands  furent 
au  moment  d'entrer  chez  ma  mere  par  le  jardin  qui  donnait  sur  la  place 
du  Palais-Bourbon  et  dont  ils  escaladaient  le  petit  miir,  lorsqu'un  corps 
de  cavalerie,  qui  passait  sur  la  place,  les  dispersa.' — Vie  de  Madame  de 
Lafayette,  p.  225" 
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difficulty,  elected  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club.  Of 
all  men  in  the  world,  who  should  be  proposed  at  the 
same  time  but  Le  Brun,'  whom  I  relieved  in  1787,  and 
who  has  fled  from  Liege  and  Brabant !  He  is  in  treaty, 
I  hear,  with  the  Emperor  to  return  to  Bruxelles  in  sup- 
port of  the  Court  of  Vienna ;  but  the  Court  of  Vienna 
is  parsimonious,  whilst  he  is  avaricious  as  well  as  in- 
digent. Everything  goes  ill  here,  matters  get  worse 
every  day,  and  several  members  of  the  National  As- 
sembly have  assured  me  that  assignats  will  be  at  20 
per  cent,  discount  before  winter.  There  is  certainly 
some  grand  project  in  contemplation  by  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  and  I  have  reason  to  suspect  it  is  meant 
to  carry  the  King  off.  Some  of  the  Eoyalists  are  even 
indiscreet  enough  to  propose  taking  him  away  by  force. 
The  priests  aim  at  a  civil  war  on  account  of  religion. 
The  nobles,  who  do  not  care  a  straw  for  religion,  now 
court  the  clergy  and  stimulate  the  incendiaries  to  fire 
the  nation.  The  struggle  of  contending  factions  in- 
spires these  priests  and  noblesse  with  hopes  ;  and  I  see 
no  calm  likely  to  succeed  the  terrible  tempest  that 
shakes  this  country  in  all  directions.  Compliments  to 
Mrs.  Cocks  and  the  family.     Sincerely  yours. 

Miss  Miles  to  her  Father 

Paris :  April  15,  1791 

Almost  a  week  has  elapsed  since  your  departure, 
and,  after  all,  I  know  no  news,  for  we  have  seen  nobody 
since  except  the  Marechale  ^^  once,  and  then  she  was  not 
alone,  and  I  could  hear  nothing.  Your  two  friends  have 
sent  no  letters  yet,  but  as  it  is  early  we  may  perhaps 

*  Le  Brun  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ia  Paris  after  the  affair 
of  August  10,  1792. 

'  The  Duchesse  de  Richelieu. 
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receive  some  in  time  enough,  to  inclose.  How  much, 
my  dearest  father,  do  I  envy  your  being  in  dear,  delight- 
ful England,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  a  superiority 
over  every  other  country,  you  give  your  preference  to 
France  !  I  must  accuse  you  of  want  of  judgment,  and  I 
tremble  lest  you  should  settle  on  the  Continent,  for  then 
I  shall  lose  all  hopes  of  seeing  my  native  home  for  at 
least  some  years.  I  am  all  impatience  to  hear  if  you  had 
a  good  passage.  From  the  letter  the  courier  brought  last 
Monday  you  seemed  to  fear  the  contrary — certainly  to 
be  eleven  hours  crossing  from  Calais  to  Dover  is  a  long 
time. 

They  talk  of  an  insurrection  in  Spain,  but  I  doubt 
the  truth  of  it ;  if  such  an  event  was  to  take  place  in  that 
country,  it'would  be  more  surprising  than  the  Eevolution 
in  France.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  the  Government 
is  more  despotic  there,  but  at  the  same  time  the  people 
are  bigoted,  and  I  believe  a  bigoted  people  care  little 
or  nothing  about  liberty.  Madame  de  Beaufort  and 
her  husband  were  here  last  night,  and  assured  us  that 
the  reports  about  Spain  were  entirely  without  founda- 
tion, and  that  it  was  only  intended  to  soulever  le  peuple. 
Her  brother,  who  is  only  three  leagues  from  Spain,  and 
from  whom  she  received  a  letter  the  day  before  yester- 
day, assures  her  that  everything  is  very  quiet  in  that 
country,  and  that  they  have  no  idea  of  a  revolution. 
Madame  de  B.  told  us  that  there  had  been  some  troubles 
in  Malta,  but  that  there  were  hopes  of  affairs  being 
settled,  as  they  had  made  an  example  of  the  principal 
conspirators.  She  said,  however,  that  she  could  not 
answer  for  the  truth  of  this  report,  for  so  many  falsehoods 
are  told  at  present  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  that 
was  not  one  also.  Scarce  a  day  passes  but  some  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  thieves  are  taken  up.    Last  Wednesday 
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near  forty  passed  our  door  at  different  times,  half  of 
whom  were  women ;  they  have  taken  up  their  quarters  at 
the  Faubourg  du  Eoule.  I  hope  they  will  be  routed. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  upwards  of  30,000  in  town. 
The  Marechale  is  very  poorly;  she  intends  going  into  the 
country  after  Easter,  and  staying  there  till  Pentecote, 
when  she  will  return  with  her  daughter,  the  chanoinesse. 
The  Miss  Balmers  dined  with  us  last  Wednesday.  They 
are  well,  and  send  you  their  compliments.  Wlien  we 
fetched  them  out,  the  nuns  of  their  convent  were  taking 
their  oaths,  and  I  saw  the  old  prioress  very  busy  sign- 
ing ;  but  they  greatly  suspect  some  will  get  whipped,  as 
they  vow  they  will  neither  take  the  oath  nor  confess 
themselves  to  a  priest  who  has  taken  it.^ 

I  enclose  you  one  of  the  many  papers  printed  relative 
to  Spain.  The  man  who  sold  it  assured  Joseph  that 
there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  and  that  those  who 
printed  such  wicked  things —  for  it  was  to  soulever  the 
people — ought  to  be  made  an  example  of.  Mirabeau's 
praises  are  chaunted  in  all  the  streets,  but  in  M. 
Gobel's  supposed  mandement,  which  I  also  enclose,  he  is 
finely  cut  up.  It  will  make  you  laugh,  as  will  the  letter 
of  the  Abbe  Arthur  Dillon.  Last  Saturday  we  had  a  vio- 
lent thunderstorm  here ;  the  thunderbolt  fell  opposite 
our  garden  by  the  fourth  tree  in  the  Champs-Elysees. 
I  wish  Master  Jupiter  would  send  his  bolts  elsewhere 
than  in  our  neighbourhood. 

^  •  The  nuns  de  la  Charite  des  Hospitaliferes  were  flogged  and  beaten 
by  people  sent  for  that  pui-pose  in  presence  of  the  National  Guard  because 
they  desired  to  hear  mass  from  a  non-juring  priest.' — Annual  Begister, 
1792  :  Chronicle,  p.  39. 

'  Sisters  of  Charity,  engaged  in  tending  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  have 
been  dragged  into  the  streets  and  scourged  for  no  other  crime  than  that 
of  receiving  the  Sacraments  from  a  priest  who  had  not  submitted  to  the 
revolutionary  test.' — Lecky,  v.  514. 
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Mr.  Miles  to  Sir  Edward  Newenham 

Westminster :  April  16, 1791 

I  seize  the  first  leisure  moment  to  inform  you  of  my 
arrival  in  London,  and  that  I  left  M.  de  Lafayette  in 
perfect  health  and  spirits  on  Friday  last.  He  desired  his 
compliments  to  you,  and  begged  me  to  remind  you  of 
the  dog  of  the  wolf  breed  which  you  promised  him 
Your  son  Eobert  had  not  arrived  in  Paris  when  I  left. 
I  postponed  my  journey  ten  days  on  purpose  to  see 
him ;  and  then,  taking  it  for  granted  that  I  must  meet 
him  on  the  road,  I  stopped  every  carriage  travelling  en 
poste,  and  nearly  got  into  several  scrapes,  the  French 
voyageurs  being  specially  displeased  at  being  inter- 
rupted, and  still  more  so  at  being  taken  for  Englishmen. 
My  family  are  in  Paris,  consequently  I  shall  not  continue 
long  absent  from  what  I  call  my  home,  and  shall  hope 
to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  can  write. 

As  a  friend  to  your  country  and  my  own,  as  a 
friend  to  the  civ^il  and  religious  liberties  of  mankind,  I 
cannot  but  lament  that  M.  de  Lafayette  should  have  so 
little  confidence  in  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  British 
Government,  which,  he  imagines,  is  hostile  to  Gallic 
freedom.  With  difiiculty  I  convinced  him  that  the 
armaments  last  year  were  not  destined  against  France, 
and  that  Spain  sought  the  quarrel  with  us.  He  enter- 
tains the  same  suspicion  relative  to  the  conduct  which  the 
King  seems  disposed  to  observe  towards  Eussia,  although 
our  interference  in  wishing  to  prescribe  bounds  to 
that  profligate,  ambitious,  and  abandoned  woman,^  must 
eventually  promote  the  interests  of  France,  and,  indeed, 
secure  the  dignity,  existence,  and  independence  of  mari- 
time Europe.  If  ever  that  woman  should  drive  the 
Turk  into  Asia,  adieu  to  every  other  navy  and  to  all 

*•  Catherine  II.,  Empress  of  Eussia. 
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commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  except  to  vessels  per- 
mitted by  the  Eussian  Empire.    You  have  only  to  open 
tlie  chart,  and  behold  the  wonderful  power  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Constantinople  will  give  to  the  Muscovite  nation. 
The  Eussians  will  be  able  to  embrace  the  whole  Conti- 
nent, and,  in  possession  of  the  Black  Sea,  with  of  course 
an  open  navigation,  they  will  become  formidable  to  all 
Europe.     I  could  enlarge  upon  this  subject  much  more, 
but  I  have  said  sufficient  to  convince  you  of  the  pro- 
priety of  forcing  the  Empress  to  peace,  and,  if  this 
matter  should  be  brought  before  your  Parliament,   I 
trust  you  will  support  the  Administration.     You  have 
confidence  in  my  opinion,  and  I  trust  upon  this  occasion 
I  shall  not  be  refused.     I  wish  you  would  write  to  M. 
de  Lafayette,  and  say  how  much  France  has  to  dread 
if  Eussia  should  establish  herself  on  the  Black  Sea  and 
get  the  Dardanelles.     I  wrote  to  him  a  very  long  letter 
last  night  on  the  subject.     I  have  a  high  idea  of  his 
integrity,  his   love    of  truth   and  of  liberty,  but   he 
appears  to  want  political  information.     The  ambition  of 
Eussia  is  to  become  a  maritime  Power.    The  possession 
of  the  Black  Sea  can  alone  ensure  success  to  her  fa- 
vourite object,  and,  if  she  gets  Constantinople,  depend 
upon  it  she  will  dictate  the  law  to  Europe.     You  do 
not   know,   perhaps,  that   this   was   the   idea   of  the 
Empress,  and  of  the  late  Emperor  Joseph  IT.^       That 
wicked   blockhead   was    flattered   with    the    idea    of 
sharing  with  Catherine  the  dominion  of  the  world.     It 
is  the  wisdom  of  this  Government,  or  ought  to  be,  to 
confine  the  Great  Bear  to  the  Zodiac,  or  else  the  uni- 
verse will  be  deranged.     Mr.  Fox  had  it  in  his  power  to 
have  prevented  all  this  discussion  when  the  Eussians 
seized  the  Crimea.     M.  de  Yergennes  and  the  Spanish 
'  Emperor  of  Austria. 
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Court  both  applied  to  Mr.  Fox,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
for  leave  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Eussian  arms  ;  they 
only  desired  us  to  remain  neutral,  not  to  arm  or  say  a 
word.  This  was  peremptorily  refused,  and  the  answer 
given  was  that  Eussia  should  be  protected  in  her  usur- 
pation by  Great  Britain.  This  I  pledge  myself  to  be  a 
fact ;  yet,  if  he  had  done  his  duty,  all  this  long  and 
bloody  war  would  have  been  avoided,  many  lives 
saved,  and  the  present  disputes  would  not  have  been 
called  into  existence.^ 

April  27. — The  last  accounts  from  France  will  con- 
firm the  melancholy  conjectures  I  have  already  sent 
to  you,  and  prove  that,  although  the  Eevolution  is  ac- 
complished, neither  peace  nor  freedom  is  established. 
M.  de  Lafayette  insisted  on  resigning.  He  will  re- 
member, I  am  certain,  my  advice  to  him  on  the  28th  of 
February  and  1st  of  last  March — viz.  that  he  was 
undone  if  he  did  not  act  with  vigour,  and  awe  the 
factions  into  submission  and  respect.  I  trembled  then 
for  his  safety.  I  was  on  the  spot,  and  saw  perhaps 
better  than  he  did.  My  fears  are  in  part  realised :  he 
is  no  longer  commandant.  The  troops  refused  obedience, 
and,  if  he  holds  the  employment,  he  has  certainly  lost 
the  authority.  The  Court  of  Versailles  exists  no  more  ; 
but  its  infamy,  falsehood,  and  duplicity  are  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  country,  and  which  joined  to  the 
excessive  mass  of  ignorance  in  matters  of  legislation 
and  government  will  retard  the  re-establishment  of 
order.  Corrupted  as  they  are,  jusqiiau  fond  du  cceui\ 
it  must  be  their  children  who  will  complete  the  work 

*  In  1791  Mr.  Miles  publifilaed  The  Expediency  and  the  Justice  of 
Prescribing  Bounds  to  the  Eussian  Empire,  a  work  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg.  On  Russia  extending  her  power, 
and  on  the  action  of  Pitt  and  Fox  in  this  matter,  see  Authentic  Correspon- 
dence with  M.  Lebrun,  dc,  pp.  124-130,  published  by  Mr.  Miles  in  1796. 
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tliey  have  begun.  This  I  have  told  them  repeatedly, 
both  in  the  Jacobins  and  the  club  of  '89,  for,  having  no 
object  more  at  heart  than  the  advantage  of  truth,  I 
refuse  to  flatter  vice  or  folly.  My  love  of  liberty  can- 
not be  doubted,  and  no  consideration  on  earth  would 
induce  me  to  support  despotism,  but  anarchy  is  no 
less  abhorrent  to  my  mind.  Many  years  must  elapse 
before  France  becomes  settled  or  acquires  a  permanent 
Government.  EecoUect  the  hazardous  situation  at  this 
instant  of  our  friend  Lafayette,  of  whose  integrity  and 
love  of  liberty  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  It  is  not 
by  the  aristocrats  that  he  is  menaced,  but  by  the 
very  people  who  enabled  him  to  subvert  the  ancient 
Government,  and  who  now  revel  in  the  ruins  they  have 
created.  He  has  more  to  apprehend  from  the  rabble — 
whose  condition  he  is  labouring  to  ameliorate,  but  who 
seem  disposed  to  wrest  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Eevo- 
lution,  in  future,  from  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
certainly  better  qualified  to  manage  it — than  he  has 
from  a  court  humiliated  to  the  meanness  of  intriguing 
with  the  very  lowest  orders  of  the  people  for  the  power 
which  it  has  lost.  I  told  M.  de  Lafayette  repeatedly 
that  he  would  either  be  assassinated  or  ignominiously 
driven  into  exile.  The  French  know  nothing  of  the 
business  of  revolution.  They  resemble  a  parcel  of 
monkeys  playing  at  legislation.  The  times  are  perilous 
and  awful,  but  they  are  more  so  for  the  future  than  for 
the  present  moment.  It  is  a  great  and  wonderful  con- 
vulsion. If  properly  treated  by  us,  it  may  be  a  very 
advantageous  event ;  if  not,  a  ruinous  one.  We  must 
be  the  friends  of  France  under  her  present  circum- 
stances ;  if  not,  our  doom  is  sealed,  and  the  doom  is 
destruction.^     Adieu,  and  God  bless  you. 

'  '  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution 
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Miss  Miles  to  her  Father 

Paris :  Friday,  April  22,  1791 

Yours  by  the  messenger  is  this  moment  come  to  hand 
inclosing  one  for  M.  de  Lafayette.  On  Monday,  the  18th, 
there  was  terrible  uproar  at  the  Tuileries.  The  King 
wished  to  go  to  St.  Cloud :  he  was  scarce  in  his  carriage 
when  the  mob  assembled,  and  stopped  him.  M.  de  La- 
fayette told  the  populace  that  his  Majesty  was  only  going 
to  St.  Cloud,  and  that  he  would  answer  for  his  going  no 
further.  They  replied  that  this  would  not  satisfy  them, 
that  his  head  was  not  that  of  the  King,  and  that  out 
of  Paris  he  should  not  stir  till  the  constitution  was 
acheve.  The  King  called  to  the  General,  and  very  per- 
emptorily said  :  '  Faites  place,  monsieur ;  je  veux  partir ; 
je  n'entends  pas  cette  insolence  d'oser  m'arreter  et 
m'empecher  d'aller  a  Saint-Cloud.'  The  General  answered 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible — that  the  mob  was 
enraged,  and  he  finished  by  intreating  the  King  to  give 
him  his  dismission.  Upon  this,  the  poissardes  forced 
their  way  to  the  carriage,  and  with  knives  in  their  hands 
said  to  the  King,  '  Non,  tu  ne  partiras  pas  ;  non,  sacre- 
dieu,  tu  ne  partiras  pas,  et,  si  on  ose  faire  avancer  les 
chevaux,  les  guides  payeront  cher  leur  audace.'  Then, 
turning  to  M.  de  Lafayette,  who  was  as  pale  as  death, 
they  said :  '  Quant  k  toi,  n'espere  pas  que  tu  auras  ta 
demission ;  non,  nous  aurons  plutot  la  tete  du  Eoi,  et, 
s'il  nous  echappe  malgre  tons  nos  soins,  nous  aurons  la 

would  speedily  pass  the  boundaries  of  the  French  territory,  and  extend 
beyond  the  details  of  domestic  government.  Its  operation  was  instantly 
felt  in  the  most  powerful  of  the  ecclesiastical  electorates,  where,  at 
Franckfort,  I  happened  to  be  at  the  time,  and  from  which  place  I  compared 
it,  in  a  letter  to  an  English  Peer  (Lord  Lansdowne),  to  a  violent  earth- 
quake that  would  extend  to  and  shalce  each  extremity  of  the  globe. 
How  far  my  prediction,  in  September  1789,  has  been  verified  is  within 
every  man's  knowledge.' — Authentic  Correspondence  ivith  M.  Lebrun,  dc, 
p.  131. 
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tienne  et  celle  du  Maire.'    They  complain  of  his  having 
favoured   the  priests  who  have  not  taken  the  oaths. ^ 
Among  those  in  whom  the  King  places  the  greatest  con- 
fidence are  the  Cardinal  de  Montmorenci  and  the  Eveque 
de  Senlis.     The  Cardinal  de  la  Eochefoucault  was  in  a 
carriage  to  accompany  the  King  to  St.  Cloud  ;  the  mob 
stopped  him,  and  were  in  the  act  of  throwing  him  into 
the  river,  when,  fortunately  for  the  red-hatted  gentleman, 
somebody  knew  him  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  then  they  very  respectfully  conducted 
him  back  to  his  coach.     The  King  has  since  dismissed 
both  the  Cardinal  de  Montmorenci  and  the  Eveque  de 
Senlis.     He  afterwards  went  to  the  National  Assembly 
and  offered  to  renew  his  oaths.     He  said  that  it  was  his 
wish,  as  well  as  his  intention,  to  maintain  the  constitu- 
tion as  far  as  was  in  his  power ;  but  he  insisted  upon 
going  to  St.  Cloud,  and  observed  to  the  Assembly  how 
important  it  was  for  Liberty  not  to  put  any  obstacle  to 
his  departure.    The  President  answered  that  his  Majesty 
had  never  ceased  being  beloved  by  his  subjects,  and 
that,  if  they  had  been  more  violent  than  they  should 
have  been,  it  was  owing  to  his  favouring  the  clergy,  who 
were  enemies  to  the  Eevolution,  and  that,  if  he  had 
placed  his  confidence  in  the  eccUsiastiques  assermentes, 
the  people,  who  had  opposed  his  departure,  would  have 
regarded  him  as  their  Dieu  tutelaire.    After  having  heard 

^  '  Vous  avez  lu  dans  I'histoire  de  la  Revolution  qu'il  y  ent  une  emeute 
considerable  le  Lundi  Saint — 18  Avril  1791  —  afin  d'empecher  le  Eoi  d'aUer 
k  Saint-Cloud,  ou  il  voulait  faire  ses  Pdques  par  les  soins  de  pretres  non- 
assermentds.  II  ne  put  partir  malgre  les  efforts  de  mon  p6re,  qui  le 
conjura  de  persister  dans  un  projet  qu'U  repondait  de  faire  executer.  Le 
Eoi  refusa.  Mon  p^re,  m^content  de  la  Garde  Nationale  qui  I'avait  mal 
seconde  devant  1' emeute,  de  la  faiblesse  du  Roi  qui  rendait  impossible  de 
r^parer  les  torts  de  cette  journ^e,  crut  devoir  donner  sa  demission  de 
commandant  de  la  Garde  Nationale  de  Paris.' — Vie  de  Madame  de 
Lafayette,  p.  221. 
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the  President,  the  King  retired,  and  the  National  As- 
sembly resounded  with  *  Vive  le  Eoi ! ' 

On  Monday  night  there  was  to  have  been  a  concert 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore  :  the  carriages  were  waiting 
at  the  door,  but  as  there  had  been  so  much  bustle  all 
the  day,  it  was  imagined  that  they  were  meditating  a 
counter-revolution,  and  consequently  a  mob  was  shortly 
assembled,  and  the  coaches  were  ordered  by  the  people 
to  drive  to  the  Porte  St.  Honore.  After  this,  they  forced 
their  way  into  the  room,  and,  pretending  that  no  music 
had  been  heard,  nor  any  preparations  for  a  concert 
visible,  the  company  were  forced  out,  and  obliged  to 
walk  almost  down  the  Eue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore 
au  milieu  des  huees  du  peuple.  The  company  was  com- 
posed of  two  hundred  people,  among  whom  were  the 
former  Minister,  M.  Guignard  de  St.  Priest ;  M.  F.  de 
Beauharnais,  Member  of  the  National  Assembly,  and 
M.  de  Vaudreuil,  also  of  the  National  Assembly,  and 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  by  the  Champs- 
Elysees,  and  avoided  being  laughed  at.  Among  other 
ladies  present,  they  particularly  mention  a  Madame  de 
Bonneuil.  I  know  not  whether  she  has  done  anything 
remarkable  to  be  specially  noticed.  This  is  all  I  know, 
but  probably  before  the  post  goes  out  I  may  hear 
something  more.  They  say  the  King  is  determined  to 
go  to  St.  Cloud.  Mr.  Newenham  arrived  yesterday  very 
much  fatigued.  He  had  inquired  at  Messrs.  Biddulph 
&  Cocks'  after  you. 

I  have  just  this  moment  heard  that  M.  de  Lafayette 
had  sent  to  the  district  to  obtain  his  dismission,  but 
they  have  so  earnestly  entreated  him  not  to  abandon 
them  that  he  has  consented  to  continue  his  charjre. 
The  King  may  go  if  he  chooses,  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
if  he  attempts,  it  the  people  will  be  outrageous.    Tf  what 
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they  say  is  true,  the  King  has  acted  an  impohtic  part. 
He  had  a  confessor  who  had  taken  the  oath,  and  to 
whom  he  had  been  accustomed  for  some  years,  an  honest 
man  ;  but,  when  he  confessed  for  this  Easter  he  changed 
for  a  priest  who  was  not  assermente ;  and,  besides  this, 
he  has  given  pensions  and  apartments  at  St.  Cloud  to 
seventeen  of  the  most  rebellious  towards  the  Ee volution. 
How  true  this  is  I  cannot  tell ;  I  doubt  it,  because  I 
think  his  Gallic  Majesty  has  not  courage  to  act  so  very 
directly  in  opposition  !  Joseph  went  out  for  a  commission 
the  other  day,  and,  seeing  a  great  crowd  at  the  house  of 
a  Hebrew  female  convert,  he  asked  a  woman  what  was 
the  matter.  She  pointed  to  a  large  rod  stuck  up  at  the 
door,  and  said :  '  C'est  pour  voir  le  chatiment  qu'on 
prepare  auxbigotes.  Ainsi,  monsieur,  si  vous  etes  bigot, 
9a  ne  doit  pas  vous  faire  plaisir.'  The  Marechale  is 
frightened  out  of  her  wits  ;  she  proposed  going  the  latter 
end  of  next  week,  instead  of  which  she  will  set  off  to- 
morrow. They  much  fear  a  counter-revolution.  Ma- 
dame Mourgue  ^  called  the  day  before  yesterday  and 
has  pressed  us  very  much  to  go  to  St.  Denis ;  we  shall 
accept  her  invitation,  and  dine  one  day  next  week  with 
her.  Adieu,  my  dearest  father.  Pray  write  to  us. 
Mamma  sends  her  affectionate  love  to  you.  The  '  bow- 
wowo'  are  well. 

Lord  Fortescue  to  Mr.  Miles 

April  26,  1791 

Many  thanks  for  the  letters  you  have  been  so  good 
as  to  send  me,  which  I  now  return  enclosed.  By  them 
it  appears  that  the  present  crisis  at  Paris  is  very  alarm- 
ing and  eventful.  If  the  King  had  shown  as  much 
courage  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  business,  it  might 

^  M.  Mourgue  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  when  Dumouriez  came 
into  power  in  1792. 
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have  availed  him  better  than  I  fear  it  will  now.  I  hope 
at  least  that  your  next  accounts  from  Mrs.  Miles  will 
show  that  her  alarms  for  her  own  safety  will  have  been 
without  ground.  I  have  heard  nothing  further  yet  of 
our  ministerial  arrangements. 

Miss  Miles  to  her  Father 

Paris :  April  29,  1791 

Your  letters  by  the  safe  conveyance  and  one  by  the 
post  we  received  last  Tuesday  just  as  we  were  on  the 
point  of  going  to  dine  at  Madame  Mourgue's  in  the 
country.  On  last  Tuesday  I  heard  a  speech  that  has 
turned  me  against  a  so-called  patriot.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  a  dog  was  mentioned  that  will  never 
suffer  a  beggar  or  a  poorly  dressed  person  to  stop 
at  his  door  without  flying  at  and  biting  him,  and,  in 
answer  to  an  observation  of  mine,  he  replied  that  so  far 
from  correcting  the  dog  he  should  always  encourage 
him,  for  poverty  in  every  rank  engendered  vice.  Yet 
this  is  one  who  approves  of  arms,  titles,  &c.,  being 
abolished,  who  wishes  to  be  thought  equal  to  the  first 
in  the  kingdom,  but  who  spurns  the  beggar  and  the 
poor.  This  is  a  democrat,  one  of  the  many  who  have  or 
wish  to  have  a  share  in  the  government  of  his  country 
and  to  make  everyone,  as  they  term  it,  equal,  free,  and 
happy,  but  who  will  suffer  no  beggar  to  come  to  his 
door  without  setting  on  his  dog  and  abusing  him,  as  if 
it  was  not  as  easy  to  send  people  away  with  a  civil  word 
as  to  make  them  feel  their  wretchedness  the  more  !  This 
speech  did  him  no  honour,  and  I  am  persuaded  that, 
if  he  had  heard  that  the  Queen  had  said  it,  the  worst 
word  in  his  mouth  would  have  been  too  good  for  her, 
for  never  was  any  person  detested  so  much  as  the 
unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette  is  by  all  his  family.     In 
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short,  what  you  told  me  of  the  Duke  d'A.  may  justly  be 
said  of  him — that  to  his  superiors  he  is  a  democrat  and 
to  his  inferiors  he  is  an  aristocrat. 

M.  Lafayette  only  resumed  his  place  last  Sunday 
night.  The  people  said  next  morning  that  he  had  only 
given  his  demission  pour  se  faire  desirer.  Had  this 
rumour  unfortunately  gained  ground,  I  should  have 
been  in  pain  for  the  General.  In  the  tumults  the  other 
day  a  fusilier  attempted  to  stab  Lafayette  with  his 
bayonet ;  he  missed  his  aim,  and  only  wounded  the 
horse.  They  did  not  know  which  of  the  men  it  was,  but 
orders  were  given  to  break  the  company,  and  next 
morning  the  General  despatched  some  of  his  aides-de- 
camp to  endeavour  to  discover  who  it  was,  but  they 
returned  for  answer,  'Nous  sommes  tons  coupables  ou 
tous  innocens,  voil^  nbtre  reponse.'  They  were  reso- 
lute, and  a  report  is  gone  about  that  M.  de  Lafayette 
will  not  break  the  regiment.  A  decree  is  passed  at  the 
National  Assembly  that  every  master  workman  must 
send  each  of  his  shopmen  and  apprentices  for  two  hours 
every  day  to  learn  the  exercise  ;  this  will  appear  very 
hard,  and  makes  me  think  that  something  is  in  agita- 
tion. Drums  are  beating  and  troops  are  marching  the 
whole  day  long.  Yesterday  there  was  a  tumult  at  Ver- 
sailles, the  particulars  of  which  I  do  not  know,  but  no 
doubt  your  correspondents  will  inform  you  of  them. 
The  change  of  assignats  for  money  is  at  present  at  7  per 
cent,  and  money  exceedingly  scarce.  The  1st  of  May  is 
approaching,  and  we  shall  see  if  things  will  be  cheaper.  ■ 

Miss  Miles  to  her  Father 

Paris  :  Thursday,  May  6,  1791 

The  distant  hope  you  give  of  our  visiting  England 
affords  us  some  consolation :  nothing  would  or  could 
make  me  so  happy. 

VOL.  I.  u 
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You  require  me  to  send  you  news.  The  Pope  ^  was 
burnt  in  effigy  last  Tuesday  in  the  Palais  Eoyal.  In 
the  'Journal  de  la  Eevolution,'  which  I  inclose,  you 
will  read  the  full  account.  M.  Clermont-Tonnerre 
narrowly  escaped  being  a  la  lanterne,  and  having  his 
house  burnt  last  Wednesday.  At  the  National  As- 
sembly he  loudly  accused  M.  Mouchard  of  having  sent 
incendiary  letters  and  money  to  Avignon  to  promote  a 
tumult,  and  said  that  he  had  proofs  which  no  one  could 
contradict.  What  he  had  said  in  the  Assembly  was,  I 
suppose,  misrepresented,  and  on  his  return  home  the 
mob  flew  to  his  hotel  in  a  rage,  called  him  an  aristo- 
crat, and  had  actually  lowered  the  lanthorn  before  his 
door.  His  wife,  who  is  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
threw  herself  upon  her  knees,  said  a  short  prayer,  and 
then,  returning  to  her  husband,  said,  '  If  you  die  I  will 
die ;  the  wretches  who  demand  your  life  shall  have 
mine,  for  I  cannot,  will  not,  survive  you.'  Luckily  for 
them  the  National  Guard  arrived,  and  dispersed  the 
mob  with  great  difficulty,  but  not  until  they  had  broken 
every  window.  This  is  the  boasted  liberty  of  France ; 
none  but  the  populace  enjoy  it,  and  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  commit  the  greatest  excesses.  In  MarteUe's 
paper  of  yesterday  mention  is  made  that  Avignon  re- 
mains to  the  Pope.  '  0  honte  !  0  infamie !  le  voeu  des 
Avignonais  est  repousse  !  Le  Club  de  '89  et  les  aristo- 
crates  ont  remporte  la  victoire  !  Avignon  est  conserve 
au  Pape !  La  guerre  civile  va  embrasser  nos  provinces 
meridionales.  Laches  !  Deputes  patriotes !  Comment 
vous  laver  jamais  de  cet  opprobre ! ' 

The  preceding  account  of  M.  Clermont's  escape  I 
had  from  Madame  de  Beaufort.  It  is  related  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  in  MarteUe's  paper ;  I  know  not  which 
.:  1  Pius  VI. 
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is  the  authentic  one,  but  I  will  send  you  both : 
'  Clermont-Tonnerre,  triomphant  du  decret  qui  assure 
Avignon  au  Pape,  s'est  permis  en  sortant  de  I'Assemblee 
Rationale  de  narguer  le  peuple.  II  a  ete  bientot 
environne  d'une  foule  immense  et  menagante  ;  douze 
Gardes  Rationales  ont  protege  sa  marclie,  sans  quoi 
la  fatale  lanterne !  Le  peuple  s'est  portc  a  sa  maison 
pour  la  bruler,  la  cavalerie  est  accourue  et  I'a  preservee 
des  flammes.' 

There  are  services  and  processions  for  Mirabeau 
every  day  :  sometimes  it  is  a  coffin  they  carry  about, 
at  other  times  it  is  a  crown  of  laurel.  In  going  last 
Wednesday  to  the  Convent  for  the  Balmers,  we  met 
above  5,000  workmen  in  procession,  above  half  of  them 
drunk,  swearing  most  shockingly  against  the  aristocrats 
and  praising  Mirabeau,  and  that  merely  because  they 
could  now  drink  wine  at  eight  sols  a  bottle,  and  before 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  twelve.  The  consequence  is 
that  they  get  drunk  every  day,  no  work  is  done,  and  it 
will  not  be  astonishing  if  great  mischief  is  committed  by 
them.     Eefuse  a  beggar  charity,  and  you  will  be  called 

a  ' aristocrate.'     This  happened  to  me  the  other 

day.  We  were  sitting  on  the  bench  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden,  when  a  beggar  woman  came  and  attacked 
us.  There  are  such  numbers  in  the  Champs-Ely  sees 
that  if  you  give  to  one  the  rest  will  also  expect,  and  you 
will  be  persecuted  out  of  your  life.  I  said  civiUy  to  her, 
'  Je  n'ai  rien,  ma  bonne — une  autre  fois.'  She  imme- 
diately answered,  '  Comment  osez-vous  dire  que  vous 
n'avez  rien  ?   Je  vols  par  Ik  que  vous  ^tes  une  aristocrate, 

et  c'est  vous, aristocrates,  qui  etes  causes  de  nos 

miseres.  Sors  un  peu  de  ton  jardin,  si  tu  en  as  le 
courage,  et  je  te  tordrais  le  nez  comme  je  te  tordrais  le 
cou,  si  je  pouvais   en  faire  h  ma  guise.'     A  woman, 

V  2 
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standing  next  to  her  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  asked  if 
she  did  not  blush  to  hold  such  language,  and  whether 
the  ladies  were  not  at  full  liberty  to  dispose  of  their 
money  to  those  they  thought  deserving.  She  added 
that  she  also  was  as  poor  as  she  could  be,  but  when  she 
got  anything  she  was  thankful.  This  reasonable  beggar 
obtained  some  partisans,  and  the  other  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  walk.  A  party  of  workmen,  to  the  number  of 
eighty  or  ninety,  went  yesterday  afternoon  to  the  Maison 
de  Yille  to  insist  upon  having  each  ten  sols  a  day  more, 
not  being  contented  with  the  thirty  that  they  have  for 
doing  nothing  the  whole  day.  I  know  not  whether  it 
was  granted — I  imagine  it  was,  since  it  will  be  imprudent 
to  refuse  them,  as  they  are,  and  will  be,  masters.  M.  de 
Bonne- Carrere,  Secretary  to  the  Jacobins,  called  here, 
and  desired  to  be  remembered  to  you.  He  was  named 
six  weeks  since  to  be  Envoy  to  Liege,  but  the  Prince- 
Bishop  refused  to  receive  him,  and  objected  to  his 
coming. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Sir  Edward  Newenham 

London:  May  11,1791 

You  are  mistaken  if  you  suppose  that  any  conduct 
on  the  part  of  Ministers  could  diminish  that  zeal  and 
affection  for  my  country  which  have  marked  almost 
every  action  of  my  life.  There  is  political  as  well  as 
moral  honesty  ;  and,  antique  and  unfashionable  as  the 
plain  garb  of  truth  may  appear,  I  will  persist  in  wear- 
ing it  until  death  terminates  this  strange,  eventful 
history.  It  is  not  to  any  man  or  set  of  men  that  I  am 
attached — my  attachment  is  to  our  country,  and  into 
whatever  hands  the  administration  of  its  government 
may  fall,  I  will  support  the  constitution  to  the  last 
moment  of  my  existence.     With  respect  to  Mr.  Pitt,  I 
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own  tliat  I  gave  him  credit  in  advance  for  great  talents 
and  great  rectitude  ;  of  the  former  there  is  but  one 
opinion,  and  I  forbear  pronouncing  on  the  latter  until 
my  information  is  complete  and  I  can  express  my 
opinion  of  the  Minister  without  being  accused  or 
suspected  of  paying  court  to  his  patronage.  I  will 
candidly  confess  that  I  went  upon  presumption,  but  I 
knew  that  the  public  interests  could  not  be  in  worse 
hands  than  in  those  from  which  they  were  wrested ; 
I  say  wrested,  for  it  was  absolutely  a  contest  for 
dominion  between  the  sovereign  and  the  nation  on  one 
side  and  a  faction  on  the  other.  The  event  has  proved 
how  much  we  have  to  apprehend  if  the  party  should 
unhappily  come  into  office  again.  I  will  not  comment 
on  the  indecency,  not  to  say  infamy,  of  those  principles 
which  Mr.  Fox  avowed  in  a  recent  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  has  not  blushed  to  triumph  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  country,  nor  has  he  hesitated  to 
approve  of  the  anarchy  and  disorder  that  prevail  in 
France,  and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  he  has 
had  the  effrontery  to  recommend  them  to  us  for 
adoption.  Imagine  your  acres  torn  from  you  by  the 
rude  hand  of  ruffian  violence,  your  person  and  your 
very  name  proscribed,  your  habitation  destroyed,  and 
your  wife  and  children  reduced  to  beggary.  Such,  my 
dear  Newenham,  is  the  dreadful  example  before  you. 
Approve  it  if  you  can,  follow  it  if  you  dare.  Do  you 
think  the  picture  overcharged  ?  No  such  thing.  Ee- 
coUect,  I  beseech  you,  the  hazardous  situation  of  our 
friend  Lafayette  at  this  instant — the  man  who  has  had 
the  most  considerable  share  in  the  Eevolution,  and 
whose  integrity  and  love  of  libert}'-  no  one  can  im- 
peach. If  the  life  of  Lafayette  is  insecure,  who  can  be 
S9,fe  ?    It  is  i,iot  the  aristocrats  who  insult  and  menace 
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him,  but  the  very  people  who  enabled  him  to  subvert 
the  ancient  Government,  and  who  in  riotous  excess 
revel  in  the  ruins  they  have  produced.  He  has  more 
to  apprehend  from  the  rabble,  whose  condition  he  is 
labouring  to  ameliorate,  and  who  seem  disposed  to 
wrest  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Eevolution  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  certainly  better  qualified  to 
manage  it,  than  he  has  from  a  Court  humiliated  to  the 
meanness  of  caballing  and  intriguing  for  the  power  it 
has  lost  with  the  very  lowest  orders  of  the  people.  I 
told  him  repeatedly  that  he  would  either  be  assassi- 
nated or  ignominiously  driven  into  exile.  Mark  my 
words,  the  French  know  nothing  of  the  business  of 
revolution.  I  have  been  a  spectator  of  scenes  that 
would  harrow  your  very  soul,  and  I  will  defy  any  intelli- 
gent and  candid  mind  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Eevolution  in  France  not  to  condemn  the 
mode  of  conducting  it  and  the  anarchy  it  has  occasioned. 
The  uniformity  of  my  principles  gives  me  a  claim 
to  your  confidence,  and  that  claim  is  strengthened  by 
the  intimacy  that  has  subsisted  between  us  for  very 
many  years.  Be  assured  that  I  do  not  wish  to  pay  my 
court  to  Ministers  by  flattering  despotism  or  to  promote 
my  own  interest  by  apostacy.  I  mean  merely  to  fore- 
warn you,  as  a  citizen,  of  the  mischief  you  will  prepare 
for  Ireland,  and  consequently  for  your  family,  if  you 
recommend  what  I  am  sure  on  nearer  inspection  you 
would  behold  with  horror  and  indignation.  You  must 
not  follow  the  lead  of  France.  I  count  much  upon 
your  confidence  in  my  judgment,  but  much  more  do 
I  depend  on  your  patriotism  and  love  of  humanity. 
Thus  assured,  I  hope  to  hear  soon  from  you  that  my 
account,  drawn  from  observation  and  experience  on  the 
spot,  has  had  the  desired  effect.     The  times  are  perilous 
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and  awful,  bat  they  are  more  so  for  the  future  than  for 
the  present  moment.  It  is  a  great  and  wonderful  con- 
vulsion. If  properly  treated  by  us  it  may  be  an 
advantageous  event,  if  not,  a  ruinous  one.  Under 
present  circumstances  we  must  be  the  friends  of 
France,  for,  if  not,  our  doom  is  sealed  and  wiU  entail 
the  most  lamentable  consequences. 

I  declare  upon  my  honour  that  our  friend  Lafayette 
is  very  suspicious  of  us  ;  that  he  believed  our  arma- 
ment last  year  was  destined  to  effect  a  counter-revolu- 
tion, and  that  Spain  was  only  the  pretext.  The  event 
alone  could  convince  him  of  his  error.  My  arguments 
were  thrown  away.  Mirabeau  favoured  that  belief 
among  the  vulgar.  Lafayette  is  of  the  same  opinion 
relative  to  the  Eussian  controversy.  You  may  do  a 
service  to  him  and  to  his  country  as  well  as  to  our 
own  by  assuring  him  that  his  fears  are  ill  founded. 
Write  to  him  without  delay  on  the  subject ;  for  I  assure 
you  he  is  of  opinion  that  our  fleet  is  meant  to  attack 
France  at  home  or  abroad.     Adieu,  and  God  bless  you. 

Miss  Miles  to  her  Father 

Paris :  May  20, 1791 

Your  welcome  letter  was  brought  to  us  last  Monday 
night,  to  our  utter  astonishment,  as  we  never  have 
received  them  sooner  than  Tuesday  at  twelve  o'clock. 
I  am  very  happy  that  you  are  pleased  with  my  letters 
and  the  information  they  contain.  You  may  rely  on  my 
communicating  to  you  all  I  know,  which  is  not  much, 
as  we  seldom  see  anybody,  and  it  is  better  not  to  send 
anything  unless  it  is  authentic.  As  to  whether  the  old 
regiments  are  recruited,  and  if  recruits  are  readily 
obtained,  I  cannot  tell.  But  as  to  the  National  Guards 
being  well  disciplined  and  often  exercised,  it  is  neither 
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one  nor  the  other.  It  was  on  account  of  not  being 
obeyed  that  M.  Lafayette  gave  in  his  resignation.  In 
the  time  of  riot  they  are  forbidden  to  fire,  and,  ahhough 
he  demanded  permission  of  the  municipality,  it  was  re- 
fused. They  have  not  exercised  them  since  you  have 
been  away.  This  morning  a  general  review  was  to 
take  place  to  see  if  more  had  deserted.  They  greatly 
fear  a  counter-revolution,  and  the  surgeon,  the  last  time 
he  was  here,  said  that  an  idea  prevailed  that  England 
was  arming  against  France,  instead  of  against  Eussia, 
but  I  told  him  I  was  sure  it  was  not  so,  and,  even  if  it 
was  true,  France  had  no  right  to  complain  if  she  recol- 
lected the  part  she  took  in  favour  of  the  Americans. 
Money  is  at  15  per  cent. ;  last  Saturday  morning  it  was 
at  8,  and  before  night  it  rose  to  12.  On  Tuesday  a  gen- 
tleman bought  money  and  paid  15  per  cent.,  and  half 
the  cash  he  received  was  counterfeit.  On  hearing  this 
the  people  became  outrageous  and  declared  that  no 
more  money  should  be  sold ;  but  their  passion  soon 
subsided,  and  yesterday  the  money-vendors  were  more 
numerous  than  ever.  It  is  said  that  Navarre  would  not 
pay  the  taxes,  and  that  the  clergy  refused  absolution 
to  those  who  bought  their  lands  in  the  province  of 
Languedoc. 

I  send  you  a  few  extracts  from  the  '  Orateur  du 
Peuple : ' — 

'  Strasbourg  est  presque  degarni  de  troupes,  et  cette 
ville  est  journellement  menacee  d'une  invasion,  qui  n'est 
dangereuse  qu'autant  qu'elle  causeroit  un  soulevement 
dans  I'Alsace.  H  y  a  surement  beaucoup  de  bons 
patriotes,  mais  les  pretres  refractaires  y  ont  bien  des 
amis.  II  y  a  peut-etre  deux  a  trois  cents  villages  qui 
n'attendent  qu'un  signal  pour  se  soulever  ;  leurs  efforts 
seront  vains,  mais  si  on  n'est  pas  en  force  pour  leur  re- 
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sister,  il  peut  en  resulter  beaucoup  de  mal.  Deux  regi- 
ments encore,  et  les  ennemis  perdront  toute  esperance.' 

'  L'argent  n'est  si  rare  et  si  cher  que  par  les  nom- 
breuses  emigrations,  qui  se  multiplient  plus  que  jamais,  et 
le  bruit,  fonde  ou  non,  d'une  contre-revolutign  procliaine 
engage  ceux  qui  restent  dans  la  capitale  k  entasser  le 
numeraire  dans  leurs  coffres.  Je  ne  sais  quelle  sera 
Tissue  de  toutes  ces  convulsions  politiques,  ni  pourquoi 
tons  les  aristocrates,  males  et  femelles,  quittent  Paris  en 
toute  diligence ;  mais  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  constant  c'est  que 
la  municipalite  a  donne  depuis  trois  semaines  plus  de 
soixante-six  mille  passe-ports.' 

You  perceive  by  this  last  extract  that  everybody 
gets  off  as  fast  as  they  can.  I  must  own  I  am  afraid. 
You  know  the  effect  that  the  firing  of  cannon  has  upon 
me ;  and  to  have  shot  flying  about  my  head  like  hail- 
stones is  what  I  have  no  ambition  for.  The  cellar  will 
be  my  refuge,  as  in  the  time  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
Your  little  Tot  has  not  much  courage  to  boast  of,  and, 
should  the  counter-revolution  take  place,  I  do  not 
answer  for  my  existence.  God  send  us  well  out  of  this 
plantation  of  Liberty,  and  into  a  land  of  safety  and  com- 
fort. Democrats  and  aristocrats  equally  believe  in  the 
counter-revolution,  and  that  it  will  shortly  take  place. 
I  tremble  at  the  thought,  and  the  more  so  when  I  reflect 
that  the  greater  number  dislike  the  English.  You  will 
receive  some  papers.  The  Pope  has  taken  a  longer 
journey  than  ever  you  took — he  has  been  to  heaven  ! 
The  account  of  his  voyage  a  Venfer  is  being  cried  about 
in  the  streets.^  I  do  not  suppose  his  Holiness  is  much 
pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  French ;  they  never 
possessed   much  rehgion,  but  now  they  have  broken 

^  This  allusion  to  the  Pope  refers  to  the  burning  of  the  effigy  of 
Pius  YL  in  the  Palais  Eoyal  on  May  4. 
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tlirougli  all  bounds,  and  I  imagine  in  a  few  years  tlie 
Catholic  religion  will  not  exist  in  this  country.  No 
regiments  old  or  new  are  recruited,  and  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris  is  not  at  all  well-disciplined.  The 
frontiers  of  France  are  well  guarded ;  but  they  expect 
to  be  speedily  attacked  on  all  sides.  The  King  has  re- 
formed his  household. 

We  have  had  dreadful  weather  here ;  the  peasants 
are  ruined ;  it  has  frozen  these  few  nights ;  the  most 
tempestuous  winds,  and  the  leaves  fall  as  in  the  month 
of  October.  For  my  part,  I  prefer  this  weather  to  the 
very  intense  heat  we  had  in  March — it  agrees  better  with 
me  ;  but  I  must  then  renounce  the  fruit  and  every  other 
agrement  of  summer.  Mamma  does  nothing  but  grumble, 
as  we  have  been  obliged  to  commence  fires  again,  it  is 
so  terribly  cold  ;  the  chimneys  were  cleaned  and  every- 
thing arranged  for  the  summer  months.  The  expense 
of  buying  wood  is  no  small  one  in  Paris.  The  1st  of 
May,  so  much  boasted  of,  has  brought  no  great  change 
in  the  price  of  things.  The  merchants,  who  formerly 
said  that  they  could  not  sell  reasonably  on  account  of 
the  high  duties  they  were  obliged  to  pay,  now  change 
their  tone,  and  pretend  that  the  duties  were  so  trifling 
that  they  were  not  worth  mentioning,  and  hardly  any- 
thing but  liquors  are  abated. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Pitt 

May  31,  1791 

In  consequence  of  a  conversation  with  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham  this  morning,  I  take  the  liberty  to  inform 
you  that  I  shall  feel  myself  honoured  by  your  commands, 
and  shall  wait  with  great  pleasure  until  the  recess  of 
Parliament  will  allow  you  leisure  to  receive  me.  It  is 
also  his  Lordship's  particular  wish  that  I  should  enclose 
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for  your  perusal  a  letter  from  General  de  Wimpffen,  at 
Paris,  and  I  do  it  tlie  more  readily  as  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  talents  of  that  intelligent  officer, 
and  know  that  he  could  be  rendered  useful  to  this 
country  if  he  should  be  rejected  by  his  own.  I  have 
given  Lord  Buckingham  the  memorial  which  the  General 
presented  in  1788  to  M.  Necker,.in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  make  the  Ehine  the  boundary  of  France,  and  which 
also  contains  a  plan  for  re-modelling  the  French  army. 
Both  these  projects  will  be  executed,  unless  prevented 
by  the  success  of  the  very  desperate  attempts  which  I 
am  grieved  to  see  are  making  to  accomplish  a  counter- 
revolution. That  an  explosion  of  some  sort  will  happen 
and  interrupt  the  march  of  the  French  people  to  liberty 
is  most  woefully  evident.  I  cannot  but  dread  such  an 
event,  from  the  certainty  I  feel  of  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences that  would  result  to  this  country,  whose  true 
interest  it  is  that  France  should  become  free,  and  con- 
solidate her  freedom,  as  the  friend,  and,  if  possible,  the 
ally  of  Great  Britain.  If  the  explosion  in  France  should 
take  place,  I  am  sure  that  Wimj)fren  will  declare,  not  for 
the  Eepublican  party,  but  for  the  King  and  the  Consti- 
tution. I  know  his  sentiments  well,  and,  from  his  con- 
nections in  Alsace,  which  is  his  native  country,  he  would 
be  enabled  to  collect  a  very  formidable  force  against  the 
Cardinal  de  Eohan  and  the  Prince  de  Conde.^ 

General  Wimpffen  to  Mr.  Miles 

Paris :  June  17,  1791 

I  will  not  speak  of  the  decrees  which  have  been 
issued  for  some  days  past,  since  the  public  papers  will 
have  acquainted  you  with  them.     These  decrees  prove 

*  '  The  letter  of  General  "Wimpflfen,  with  several  other  communications 
from  Paris,  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  perusal,  were  never  returned  to 
me :  their  contents  are  interesting.' — W.  A.  M. 
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conclusively  that  there  is  much  uneasiness  as  to  the 
movements  and  re-assembling  of  troops  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  kingdom ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  precautions 
taken  are  very  insufficient  An  army  of  the  Line  is 
required,  and  none  exists  ;  that  which  is  so  called  must 
be  counted  for  nothing,  since  it  is  without  discipline. 
The  insurrections  are  more  frequent  than  ever  ;  even 
the  artillery,  the  first  in  Europe,  has  just  driven  away 
its  officers.  Who  would  wish  to  command  such  troops  ? 
A  week  ago  to-day,  when  a  French  grenadier  mounted 
the  tribune  to  maintain  that  severe  discipline  was  not 
•at  all  necessary  to  make  the  arms  of  France  victorious, 
he  was  applauded  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  the 
printing  of  his  speech  was  demanded  by  acclamation. 

With  respect  to  the  Jacobins,  you  know  that  the 
generalissimo  is  at  law  with  the  Commandant  Santerre ; 
that  this  lawsuit,  which  has  made  much  noise,  is  re- 
mitted for  judgment  to  a  court-martial.  I  am  still  in 
uncertainty  as  to  my  destination.  The  intrigues  and 
jealousies  commenced  under  the  old  regime  are  main- 
tained under  the  present. 

Bonne-Carrere  will  be  no  lono-er  Minister  at  Lieofe  : 
the  Prince-Bishop  has  refused  him.  He  has  left  for 
Bordeaux — a  very  different  direction. 

I  rather  believe  in  a  general  war  than  in  a  general 
insurrection,  either  in  favour  of  monarchy  or  of 
democracy,  and  that  the  war  will  begin  either  with 
you  or  with  Austria.  More  than  ten  general  officers 
have  refused  to  serve.  This  will  enable  me  to  penetrate 
a  little  into  futurity,  but  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  which 
is  as  great  as  under  the  ancient  Government,  will 
counteract  the  means  I  have  taken  to  put  forward  my 
pretensions.  I  have  nothing  to  expect  from  favour  or 
protection.     It  is   possible   that   my  enemies   may  be 
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buried  under  the  same  ruins  with  myself.     Your  friend 
Wittgenstein  fares  better  here  than  I  have  done. 

Madame  de  Stael,  the  daughter  of  M.  Necker,  and 
wife  of  the  Swedish  Envoy  at  Paris,  is  hard  at  work 
for  her  friend  Narbonne,  who  reckons  much  upon  the 
friendship  of  Lafayette,  Llickner,  and  Eochambeau.^ 

Miss  Miles  to  her  Father 

Paris :  Sunday,  June  26, 1791 
What  will  you  think  of  our  silence,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  what  have  you  already  thought? 
for,  long  before  this  reaches  you,  you  will  be  able  to 
account  for  not  having  heard  from  us  as  usual.  A 
short  letter  was  prepared,  and  I  sent  to  General 
WimpfFen  to  know  if  he  had  anything  for  you.  He 
was  obliging  enough  to  come  and  inform  us  that 
neither  post  nor  express  would  be  permitted  to  depart 
from  hence  before  the  Kins^'s  return.  Notwithstandingf 
this  intelligence,  I  sent  our  packet  as  usual,  but  was  told 
that  no  messenger  would  depart  that  day.  After  dinner 
we  went  to  ask  when  we  could  write,  and  received  for 
answer  that  it  was  uncertain.  Mamma  wrote  to  Lord 
Gower,  desiring  permission  to  send  a  letter  by  the  first 
express.  He  politely  answered  her  note,  but  told  her 
he  could  not  say  when  he  should  have  an  opportunity. 

^  'Count  Wittgenstein,  whose  ofifer  to  raise  a  regiment  for  the  ex-Princes 
had  been  accepted,  and  almost  completed,  when  it  was  discovered  that  he 
was  in  correspondence  with  the  Jacobin  Club  at  Paris,  and  had  engaged 
to  desert  with  his  whole  regiment  to  their  service.  This  negotiation  was 
detected  while  he  was  at  Franckfort  at  the  time  when  the  Electors  were 
assembled — July  1792 — to  elect  an  Emperor.  He  gave  his  honour  not  to 
quit  the  town.  The  Ambassador  from  the  Elector  Palatine  also  pledged 
his  honour  that  the  Count  should  not  quit  Franckfort  until  his  innocence 
was  proved.  He,  however,  decamped  privately.  His  papers  were  seized 
his  guilt  discovered,  and  many  other  important  secrets  were  brought  to 
light  of  the  blackest  treason.  He  was  appointed  as  a  general  to  a  com- 
mand in  the  South  of  France,  afterwards  recalled,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
hapless  v'ictims  that  perished  on  the  2nd  of  September  following.  His 
uncle  was  massacred  at  Orleans.' — MS.  note  by  Mr.  MUes. 
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The  King,  Queen,  and  royal  family  arrived  in  town 
yesterday,  escorted  by  150,000  men.  The  crowd  as- 
sembled to  see  them  enter  was  astonishing.  The  in- 
terment of  Mirabeau  did  not  produce  such  a  number. 
The  King,  Queen,  Dauphin — whom  they  call  her  louve- 
teau — Madame  Eoyale,  and  Madame  Elisabeth,  are  in 
separate  apartments,  with  separate  guards.  The 
Dauphin  is  to  have  a  governor  named  by  the  nation  ; 
the  King  is  no  longer  regarded  as  such.  The  National 
Assembly  is  to  finish  the  constitution ;  and  when  it  is 
settled  a  deputation  is  to  be  sent  to  Louis  XVI.  to 
know  whether  the  mode  of  government  that  is  adopted 
suits  him :  if  it  does  he  is  to  be  their  sovereign,  if  it 
does  not  a  Eegent  is  to  be  chosen  until  the  Dauphin  is 
of  an  age  to  be  crowned.  The  King  and  Queen  are  to 
be  conducted  to  the  National  Assembly  to  answer  the 
questions  that  will  be  asked  them.  A  report  goes  about 
the  town  that  the  enemy  has  entered  France,  and  it  is 
advised,  if  that  is  the  case,  to  chop  off  the  King's  head, 
and  to  tie  the  Queen  to  the  tail  of  a  horse  and  draj?  her 
through  Paris  till  she  dies.^  If  you  did  but  know  what 
we  risk  and  suffer,  you  would  repent  having  left  us 
here.  I  forbear  all  comments  on  what  has  passed, 
judging  it  imprudent  to  trust  my  sentiments  in  a  letter. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  join  us  soon.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  you  the  fright  we  have  undergone. 
The  dread  we  had  of  yesterday  is  not  to  be  described, 
but,  thank  God,  everything  passed  off  astonishingly 
quiet.  The  King  and  Queen  were  suffered  to  enter 
Paris  without  receiving  the  least  insult ;  this  I  did  not 
expect,  because  I  think  the  former  acted  a  cowardly 
part  in  sneaking  off,  after  appearing  to  be  so  well 
satisfied  with   the  present  constitution.     He  has  cer- 

^  Similar  was- the  fate  of  Bmnehaut,  Queen  of  Austrasia,  in  613. 
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tainly  perjured  himself,  and  given  his  enemies  an  oppor- 
tunity of  triumphing  over  him. 

M.  de  Montmorin  is  acquitted  by  the  National 
Assembly,  but  still  remains  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.^  It  -was  in  consequence  of  the  passport  given 
to  the  King  and  Queen  that  he  was  arrested.  Madame 
de  Kortz  had  applied  to  him  for  a  passport,  including 
two  children,  a  femme  de  chambre,  and  a  valet,  and 
she  sent  it  to  the  Queen.  The  King  passed  for  her 
valet  de  chamhre.  But  all  their  precautions  proved 
useless  ;  they  were  discovered  at  Sainte-Menehould,  and 
arrested  at  Yarennes.  It  is  said  that  M.  de  BouiUe  is 
arrested,  but,  for  certain,  M.  de  Choiseul  is  in  prison. 
It  is  also  rumoured  that  Monsieur  will  return  to  Paris 
of  his  own  accord  ;  he  has  sworn  never  to  abandon  his 
brother,  and,  as  the  latter  is  arrested,  he  will  come 
back  and  share  his  fate. 

A  thousand  thanks  for  your  having  subscribed  to 
the  great  edition  of  Shakespeare  ;  it  will  certainly  aJfiford 
me  much  pleasure,  but  I  hope  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  bringing  it  over,  as  I  would  prefer  reading  it  in 
England — particularly  at  this  moment.  We  have  undone 
the  packet.  Lord  Gower  sent  off  an  express  this  morning 
at  six  o'clock,  and,  as  he  could  not  let  us  know,  we 
must  send  this  off  by  the  post.  I  cannot  say  more  at 
present. 

M/ss  Miles  to  her  Father 

Paris  :  June  27, 1791 

It  is  imagined  that  the  King  will  be  deposed,  that 
his  son  will  be  crowned,  and  that  during  his  minority 
a  Eegent  will  be  chosen.  The  people  wish  for  a 
Kepublic  ;  in  short,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  will  be 

^  Montmorin  perished  in  the  September  massacres.    He  had  been 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  &c. 
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the  result.  We  are  much  alarmed,  and  know  not  what 
to  do.  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  you  this  morning  by  the 
post,  but  did  not  dare  say  a  word  about  affairs,  since  all 
the  letters  are  now  opened.  This  goes  to  Lord  Gower, 
to  be  ready  when  another  express  is  sent  off*.  No  one 
is  suffered  to  go  in  or  out  of  the  Chateau  des  Tuileries, 
and  the  Queen  is  to  be  removed  to  the  Abbaye  de  Val- 
de-Grace,  Faubourg  Saint  Jacques.  All  the  signs, 
where  '  Parfumeur  du  Eoi,'  or  '  de  la  Eeine,'  or  '  Loterie 
royale,'  &c.,  was  written  up,  are  knocked  down,  and 
perhaps  in  a  short  time  their  names  will  not  even  be 
mentioned.  The  Queen  fainted  several  times  on  her 
return  to  Paris,  and,  when  she  was  taken,  she  entreated 
them  to  kill  her,  saying  she  could  not  support  being 
separated  from  her  children.  She  has  scarce  any  hair 
left ;  in  her  despair  she  tore  it  oflf.  They  cut  her  meat 
and  bread  as  if  for  a  child,  for  they  fear  she  would  stab 
herself  were  they  not  to  take  that  precaution.  She  is 
separated  from  her  husband  and  children,  and  will  in  a 
short  time  be  removed.  The  three  young  men  who 
were  their  couriers  were  brought  back  to  Paris  chained 
upon  the  coach-box.  It  is  reported  they  will  lose  their 
lives,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  their  escaping. 
Had  the  King  not  stopped  to  eat  cutlets,  he  would  have 
escaped.  He  was  within  six  hours  of  the  Austrian 
territory.  It  was  by  an  assignat  that  he  was  found  out. 
A  peasant  passing  by  said,  '  That  face  resembles  an 
assignat,'  and,  as  the  King  kept  looking  out  at  the 
coach  window,  others  had  time  to  observe  the  same 
resemblance.  The  postilion  was  secretly  ordered  to 
drive  to  the  District  at  Varennes,  another  man  was  sent 
on  before,  and,  when  they  arrived,  the  coach  was  sur- 
rounded by  Guards,  and  a  man  coming  up  to  the  door 
said  to  the  King,  '  Je  crois  que  c'est  k  Louis  Seize,  Eoi 
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des  Fran9ois,  que  j'ai  I'lionneur  cle  parler.'  He  answered, 
'  Oui,  monsieur  ;  mais  je  vous  assure  que  ce  n'etoit 
jamais  mon  intention  de  quitter  les  limites  du  royaume. 
Je  n'allois  qu'a  Malmedy.  Ne  me  faites  pas  du  mal,  ni 
k  ma  femme,  ni  a  mes  enfans,  et  je  me  rendrai  tout  de 
suite  aux  ordres  de  I'Assemblee  Rationale.'  I  think 
this  answer  httle  became  a  king !  I  suppose  the 
assignats  will  be  altered,  and  the  King's  name  and  face 
be  left  out.  God  knows  when  this  will  reach  you.  It 
goes  to-night  to  Lord  Gower  to  be  ready  to  be  sent  off. 
We  are  thankful  that  you  were  out  of  the  bustle.  Mama 
sends  her  affectionate  love. 

A  Member  of  the  National  Assembly  to  Mr.  Miles 

Paris  :  June  30,  1791 

The  flight  of  the  King  was  injudicious,  to  say  no 
more  of  it,  and  ill  conducted  by  those  who  managed  it 
here,  and  who  were  in  the  secret  at  Yarennes.  It  is 
very  true  that  the  Dauphin  said  to  his  father,  '  On 
nous  mene  mal,  papa,'  and  no  less  so  that  the  post-boy 
answered,  '  Je  vous  mene  bien,  et  ou  vous  devez  alLer.' 
The  Queen  has  never  been  allowed  to  be  alone  since  her 
return,  and  your  friend  M.  de  La  Colombe  has  been 
asked  to  take  charge  of  the  Dauphin,  which  he  has  pru- 
dently declined  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  his  relative, 
Lafayette,  who  was  as  ignorant  of  the  departure  of  the 
royal  family  at  the  time  as  you  were.  This  matter 
has  given  fresh  courage  to  his  enemies,  notwithstanding 
his  innocence.  Santerre  already  plans  his  destruction, 
and,  if  Mirabeau  was  alive,  his  ruin  would  be  assured. 

The  Due  d'Aiguillon  cannot  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
pension  for  your  friend,  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Eiche- 
lieu,  nor  can  your  protege,  Latude,  obtain  one  from  the 
National  Assembly.      Your  bounty  to  that  man  was 

VOL.  I.  X 
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misapplied ;  he  is  an  escroc,  and  always  was.^  The 
assignats  will  soon  be  at  60  and  even  80  per  cent, 
discount.  The  Count  de  Maulde,  whom  you  remember 
at  Liege,  is  intriguing  for  employment. 

On  the  Flight  of  Louis  XVI 

Subsequent  events  have  convinced  me  that  those 
who  denounced  the  King  and  his  brother  in  the  Jacobin 
Club  were  well  informed  of  the  intrigues  going  on  at 
the  Tuileries.  I  therefore  acknowledge  my  error  in  the 
letter  which  I  wrote  on  the  23rd  February  and  own  that 
the  departure  of  the  King's  aunts  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  part  of  the  project  formed  by  the  royal  family  to 
quit  the  country  contrary  to  their  repeated  declara- 
tions, their  duty,  and  their  oath.  The  flight  of  the 
King  to  Yarennes  was  surely  connected  with  the  depar- 
ture of  his  aunts  for  Eome  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if 
the  populace  had  allowed  his  Majesty  to  go  to  St.  Cloud, 
everything  was  arranged  for  his  going  much  further. 
I  shall  only  observe  that  France  would  have  acted 
with  superlative  dignity  if  on  apprehending  Louis  XYI. 
she  had  ordered  him  to  be  conducted  to  her  frontiers 
and  forbidden  to  return  under  pain  of  death.  It  would 
have  been  the  proper  mode  of  punishing  his  flight. 
Having  destroyed  the  monarchy,  the  monarch,  degraded 
to  the  rank  of  a  mere  individual  in  the  State,  could  not 
have  been  mischievous.  I  was  in  private  conference 
with  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  very  day  that  the  news  of  the 
king's  escape  from  Paris  arrived.  It  was  from  Mr. 
Pitt  I  received  the  first  intelligence,  and,  on  my 
doubting  its  truth,  he  assured  me  that  it  came  from  our 
Ambassador.     I  then  said,  'If  so,  his  Majesty  has  taken 

^  '  Latude  is,  as'usual,  incorrigible,  and  plays  the  devil.' — The  Bastille, 
by  the  Hon.  D.  Bingham,  ii.  123.    See  Letter,  March  13, 1791. 
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either  the  road  to  Metz  or  to  Mons,'  and  I  asserted  this 
from  having  been  assured  when  in  Paris  that  the  garri- 
son and  inhabitants  of  the  former  town  were  favourable 
to  his  cause.  My  conjecture  was  well  founded.  His 
Majesty  took  that  route,  and  his  brother  went  by  the 
other. 

Mr.  Burke  has  accused  M.  de  Lafayette  of  hav- 
ing connived  at  the  escape  of  the  royal  family,  and 
allowed  them  to  proceed  to  Varennes,  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  malignant  triumph  of  bringing  back  the 
sovereign  as  a  degraded  prisoner  to  the  metropolis.^ 
The  improbability  of  the  story  is  itself  a  proof  of  its 
falsehood.  It  cannot  be  credited  that  Lafayette,  if  he 
had  been  privy  to  the  departure  of  the  King,  for  the 
purpose  so  inhumanly  attributed  to  him,  would  have 
allowed  his  Majesty  to  travel  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
frontier  before  he  had  him  stopped,  especially  as 
Varennes  was  the  last  town  through  which  the  hapless 
monarch  had  to  pass  with  any  apprehension  of  danger. 
If  Lafayette  had  played  so  foul  a  part,  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp,  not  the  postmaster,  Drouet,  who  alone 
derived  eclat,  froiii  the  arrest,  would  have  stopped  the 
royal  travellers.  His  claims  to  innocence  are  esta- 
blished on  the  declaration  of  the  Queen  alone,  whose 
evidence  under  the  distressing  and  awful  circumstances 
in  which  she  found  herself  commands  respect  and  confi- 
dence. She  declared  that  '  Monsieur  de  Lafayette  was 
ignorant  of  her  departure.'  Her  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  she  left  Paris  corroborates  her  assertion.  The 
Marquis  de  Bouille,  with  whom  I  was  intimately 
acquainted,  assured  me  that  Lafayette  is  innocent  of 
the  charge  brought  against  him.  He  was  in  the  secret 
of  that  ill-managed  flight  of  an  ill-advised  sovereign, 

*  See  Burke's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  17, 1794. 

X  2 
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and  has  since  publicly  vindicated  in  his  printed  memoirs 
the  character  of  Lafayette  from  the  unmanly  aspersion, 
an  aspersion  the  more  atrocious  for  having  been  thrown 
on  him  whilst  immured  in  a  dungeon  and  without  the 
means  of  refuting  it.^ — W.  A.  M. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Pitt 

July  1,  1791 

From  the  confidence  that  M.  de  Lafayette  has  in  Sir 
Edward  Newenham   and   the  influence  which  an  inti- 

^  An  interesting  narrative— J^eZa^-ioncZtt  Voyage  de  la  Famille  Boyale 
a  Varennes — is  supplied  by  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  in  an  Appendix  to  the 
Despatches  of  Lord  Gower,  as  received  from  an  eye-witness,  pp.  372-376. 
The  tragic  end  of  Count  Axel  Fersen,  who  acted  as  coachman  to 
Louis  XVI.  on  the  night  of  the  escape,  Monday,  June  20,  and  whom 
Lord  Gower  characterises  as  '  the  principal  contriver  of  this  scheme,' 
may  be  briefly  related  here  : — 

'  Fersen,  malgre  le  danger,  rentra  dans  Paris  en  Fevrier  1792  d  la 
faveur  d'un  deguisement  pour  s'eflforcer  de  s'entendre  avec  la  famille 
royale  et  travailler  encore  d  son  salut.  En  nieme  temps,  il  travaillait 
avec  Gustave  III.  4  toutes  les  demarches  exterieures  qui  pouvaient 
contribuer  i  la  contre-revolution.  L'assassinat  duEoi  de  Suede,  pendant 
la  nuit  du  16  Mars,  1792,  interrompit  A  peine  ces  entreprises,  qu'excitferent 
a  nouveau  les  nouvelles  qu'on  recevait  de  la  France,  la  mort  du  Roi  et  de 
la  Eeine,  et  la  guerre  declaree.' 

The  Revolution  of  March  13,  1809,  which  dethroned  Gustavus  IV., 
proclaimed  Charles  XIII.  King  of  Sweden  on  June  6.  The  Prince  Royal 
suddenly  died.  The  brothers  Fersen  and  their  sister,  the  Countess  Piper, 
were  suspected  of  conspiring  in  favour  of  Prince  Vasa,  son  of  Gustavus  IV. 
Axel  Fersen  was  falsely  suspected  of  having  poisoned  the  Prince  Royal. 
On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  June  20,  1810,  the  excitement  in  Stockholm 
was  formidable.  Axel  Fersen,  regardless  of  friendly  warning,  attended 
in  full  state  at  the  obsequies,  but  he  was  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  from 
popular  vengeance,  his  asylum  was  discovered  by  the  mob,  and,  realising 
his  position,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed:  ^ Mon  Lieu  !  dit-il,  devant 
qui  je  vais  dans  un  instxnt  comparaitre,  je  pardonne  a  ones  hourreaux 
et  je  vous  prie  pour  eux.  A  peine  avait-il  dit  qu'un  de  ces  bourreaux, 
non  pas  un  homme  du  peuple,  mais  un  ofiicier,  decore  de  la  medaille  de 
la  bravoure  et  chevalier  de  I'ordre  de  I'Epee,  deguise  cette  fois  en  matelot, 
un  nomme  Tandefelt,  s'elan9a  le  premier  dans  le  corps  de  garde,  renversa 
Fersen,  et  lui  sauta  des  deux  pieds  si  violemment  sur  la  poitrine,  qu'il  la 
lui  brisa.  Ainsi  mourut  celui  qui  avait  represente  jadis  avec  tant  d'eclat 
di  Versailles  le  caractere  chevaleresque  de  son  pays.' — Bevue  d'Histoire 
Diplomatique,  deuxi^me  ann^e,  No.  I.  p.  90. 
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macy  of  many  years  generally  gives,  I  have  since  my 
arrival  in  England  pressed  the  latter  to  write  to  the 
General  and  dissipate  his  fears  relative  to  the  destina- 
tion of  the  British  armament,  and  to  assure  him  that 
France  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  this  country. 
A  conference  of  near  two  hours  with  M.  de  Lafayette 
the  night  previous  to  my  departure  from  Paris  made 
me  extremely  anxious  to  do  away  the  ill  impressions  he 
had  conceived  against  your  administration,  and  I  knew 
no  way  so  effectual  as  to  engage  his  intimate  friend  to 
convince  him  of  his  mistake.  It  is  with  pleasure  I 
inform  you  that  Sir  Edward  has  complied  with  my 
request. 

Lord  Fortescue  to  Mr.  Miles 

July  5,  1791 

I  am  not  the  less  obliged  to  you  for  the  French 
intelligence,  although  it  made  such  a  circuit  as  to  lose 
the  character  of  news  before  it  reached  me.  I  am  now, 
however,  on  my  journey  for  Castle  Hill,  and  shall  not 
fail  to  receive  very  thankfully  any  further  accounts  that 
you  may  think  worth  communicating  to  me.  As  to  the 
denouement  of  this  strange  state  of  things,  nothing  short 
of  prophecy  can  reach  it.  Chance,  to  which  they  all 
fear  to  trust,  must  gradually  unravel  it  into  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  present  anarchy ;  for  it  is  impossible  that 
twenty  millions  of  people  should  exist  in  society  without 
being  governed  at  all !  I  tremble  for  the  fate  of  the  last 
remains  of  the  gallant  gardes  du  corps  who  were  brought 
back  upon  the  coach-box.  I  am  afraid  they  are  fallen 
into  savage  hands.  As  to  the  persons  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  I  reckon  them  pretty  safe,  and  that  the  National 
Assembly,  having  carried  their  point,  will  take  the  credit 
of  moderation  in  forbearing  from  any  violence  against 
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them.  Perhaps  their  natural  thirst  for  blood  may 
satisfy  itself  upon  a  wretched  femme  de  chamhre  or  two. 
I  have  read  your  pamphlet  with  very  great  pleasure, 
and  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  it.  It  puts  the  ques- 
tion just  in  that  point  of  light  in  which  I  have  always 
wished  that  the  public  might  view  it.  It  gives  me  very 
sincere  pleasure  to  hear  of  your  having  at  last  in  some 
degree  succeeded  in  your  applications  to  Government. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  ^ 

July  6,  1791 

When  you  recollect  how  painful  a  state  of  suspense 
is,  and,  above  all,  the  awkward  situation  of  my  family 
at  Paris,  you  will  pardon  my  reminding  you  to  mention 
to  Mr.  Pitt  on  his  coming  to  town  this  day  that  it  is 
very  material  for  me  to  know  whether  I  am  to  continue 
in  England  or  return  to  the  Continent,  and  this  very 
necessary  and  important  information,  I  trust,  it  will  be 
in  your  power  to  give  me  when  I  call  in  Downing  Street 
at  three  o'clock.  In  the  meantime,  believe  me  to  be, 
with  unaffected  sincerity  and  esteem,  yours,  &c. 

Lord  Gower  to  Mr.  Miles 

Paris :  July  8, 1791 

Lord  Gower  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Miles, 
and  is  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  kind  attention 
in  sending  him  the  useful  pamphlets  he  has  published 
since  his  journey  to  England.  As  Lord  Gower  is  per- 
suaded that  the  public  will  read  them  with  the  same 
pleasure  as  himself,  he  hopes  that  every  intention  of 
the  author  will  succeed  according  to  his  wishes. 

- 1     '  Private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Pitt. 
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Lord  Rodney  to  Mr.  Miles. 

Old  Alresford :  July  14,  1791 
I  am  mucli  obliged  to  you,  dear  Miles,  for  the 
favour  of  your  pamphlets.  I  have  read  them  and  am 
pleased  with  their  contents.  I  am  sure  they  will  do 
good,  as  they  will  open  the  eyes  of  people  in  general, 
and  make  them  love  and  respect  the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain,  and  not  be  led  astray  by  the  disgraceful 
conduct  of  that  infamous  Assembly  at  Paris,  or  by  that 
fellow  Paine.  That  the  constitution  of  England  may 
last  to  the  end  of  time  is  the  most  sincere  wish  of  him 
who  is  with  truth  yours  sincerely. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Sir  Edward  Newenham 

London :  July  14, 1791 
My  last  authentic  intelligence  from  France  an- 
nounces much  ill-humour  on  the  part  of  Eussia  towards 
the  National  Assembly.  Three  deputies  waited  on  M. 
Simolin  on  the  subject  of  the  passport  he  obtained  for 
the  hapless  monarch  and  his  family.  The  Eussian 
envoy  enquired  in  what  character  they  came  to  him. 
They  answered  that  they  were  deputed  by  the  National 
Assembly.  '  Then,  gentlemen,'  he  replied,  '  I  have  ex- 
press orders  from  my  sovereign  not  to  treat  with  you.' 
He  then  retired.  M.  de  Conde's  letter  to  the  National 
Assembly  in  the  '  Oracle '  of  this  date  is  well  written. 
An  explosion  will  certainly  happen.  All  Bouille's 
officers  have  sworn  to  effect  the  King's  restoration. 
The  foreign  ministers  expect  to  be  recalled.  Confusion 
augments  in  that  distracted  country.  Wliat  else  can 
be  expected  from  ignorant  and  bad  men  invested  with 
power  ?  The  individuals  who  have  usurped  the  go- 
vernment and  direct  the  vast  machine  at  present  are 
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short-sighted  politicians,  abounding  in  much  low  and 
ungenerous  cunning,  whilst  they  are  shamefully  de- 
ficient in  sound  sense,  useful  information,  and  high 
estimates  of  honour.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Miles  leave  Paris 
for  London  this  day. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Sir  Edward  Newenham 

Dover :  July  16,  1791 

Here  am  I,  my  dear  Newenham,  waiting  on  the  briny 
margin  of  this  happy  and  glorious  island  to  receive  my 
family,  who  were  to  leave  Paris  last  Wednesday.  Sea- 
port towns  are  my  aversion,  and  last  night  began  to 
wear  heavy  upon  me,  when  the  pacquet  from  Calais 
arrived,  and  brought  to  the  City  of  London  Inn  a 
very  intelligent  English  merchant  just  come  from 
Bordeaux  and  Paris.  His  principles  were  rather  demo- 
cratic until  ameliorated  by  the  danger  to  which  he  and 
all  the  British  subjects  were  exposed  through  the  ig- 
norance of  the  magistrates  at  Bordeaux,  who,  on  the 
first  alarm  that  a  British  squadron  was  on  the  coast, 
had  printed  papers  stuck  up  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  hostile  to 
liberty  and  resolved  to  attempt  a  counter-revolution ! 
The  nearer  approach  of  these  vessels  proved  them  to 
be  French  ships  from  St.  Domingo;  but  this  discovery, 
although  it  contradicted  the  calumny  of  the  municipality, 
could  not  influence  the  gentlemen  to  have  the  justice  or 
the  candour  to  acknowledge  their  error.  Assignats,  he 
assured  me,  were  from  15  to  16  per  cent,  discount, 
whilst  he  received  thirty-one  livres  for  a  pound 
sterling.  The  Tuileries  are  shut,  and  sentinels  on  the 
top  of  the  Palace,  and  even  at  the  apartments  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  whose  conversation  can  be  no  longer 
in  secret.  The  vast  number  of  enormous  abuses  in 
Prance    certainly   required   reform.     All  sensible   and 
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good  men  must  acknowledge  this  truth.  But  the  abuses 
that  have  been  committed  since  seem  to  have  become  a 
part  of  the  present  system.  Two  thousand  vagabonds 
assembling  every  day  in  the  Palais  Eoyal  to  debate 
political  subjects  relative  to  foreign  and  domestic  pohcy 
— and  these  vagabonds  varying  from  day  to  day,  both 
as  to  numbers  and  persons,  as  well  as  on  the  points  they 
discuss — give  no  pleasing  prospect  of  tranquillity  ;  and 
it  is  this  deplorable  anarchy  into  which  France  has  fallen 
that  distresses  me.  I  ever  was,  and  wiU  remain,  a  firm 
friend  to  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  mankind,  to 
the  constitution  of  my  country,  and  to  the  wise  and 
equitable  Government  which  provides  for  the  security 
of  the  peasant  as  effectually  as  it  does  for  the  prince. 
Last  Wednesday  they  were  deciding  the  fate  of  the  King 
and  Queen  in  the  National  Assembly.  I  have  not  yet 
heard  the  result.  The  Prince  de  Conde,  it  is  said,  has 
20,000  men  at  the  Abbey  d'Orval,  and  the  foreign 
ministers  expect  to  be  recalled.  Enclose  your  letters 
under  cover  to  Evan  Nepean,  Esq.  (an  old  acquaintance 
of  mine).  Secretary  of  State's  Office,  Whitehall.  I  have 
rented  a  furnished  house,  No.  7  Cleveland  Eow,  St. 
James's.  Adieu.  I  am  going  to  see  the  pacquets 
arrive. 

Mr.  Huskisson  to  Mr.  Miles 

Paris  :  August  12,  1791 

I  received  the  obliging  favour  of  your  letter  of  the 
5th  with  the '  Morning  Chronicle,'  for  which  I  return  you 
many  thanks.  I  have  executed,  I  believe,  all  your  com- 
missions, except  that  on  which  you  seem  to  lay  the  most 
stress — reminding  General  Wimpffen  of  his  promise. 
I  have  not  been  very  well  this  week  and  seen  very  few 
people,  so  that  I  have  not  hitherto  met  with  any  person 
that  could  inform  me  where  the  general  was  to  be  found. 
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I  have  read  '  Brutus's  Letters  '^  with  pleasure,  more  parti- 
cularly the  first  to  Sheridan  and  to  Burke,  with  whose 
character  he  seems  well  acquainted.  The  situation  of 
this  country  is  alarming.  The  Assembly  and  the  people 
are  so  much  divided  ;  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  army 
is  so  irremediable,  as  long  as  it  is  fomented  by  incen- 
diary publications,  clubs,  &c.,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
indulge  any  flattering  hopes  of  order,  peace,  and  pro- 
sperity being  soon  restored.  The  Assembly  is  debating 
the  acte  constitutionnel,  of  which  they  have  adopted  one 
half  without  any  great  alteration.  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  King  will  accept,  but  I  am  equally  persuaded 
they  cannot  set  him  at  liberty,  so  that  his  signature  will 
be  considered  by  his  party  as  a  mere  mockery,  and 
possibly  treated,  too,  as  such  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
general  peace,  which  is  very  near  taking  place  in  Europe, 
adds  to  the  critical  situation  of  France ;  but,  as  it  is 
never  so  diflficult  to  prognosticate  upon  the  event  of  a 
disease  as  during  a  violent  crisis,  I  shall  entirely 
suspend  my  opinion.  I  think,  however,  we  shall  very 
soon  be  able  to  examine  more  closely  the  state  of 
affairs  so  falsely  presented  to  the  public  by  our  in- 
triguing and  factious  leaders. 

Mj?.  Huskisson  to  Mr.  Miles 

Paris :  September  15, 1791 
Having  found  upon  enquiry  that  no  paper  was  so 
much  esteemed  as  the  '  Gazette  Universelle '  for  the  news 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  general  for  all  foreign  in- 
telligence, I  have  subscribed  to  it  for  three  months ;  but 
these  things  are  carried  on  in  this  country  in  a  manner  so 
ridiculous  that  I  shall  not  receive  it  till  the  first  of  next 
month.  The  '  Gazette  de  la  Cour '  was  so  stupid  that 
.!  ^  Written  by  Mr.  Miles. 
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I  have  not  kept  the  numbers  of  this  week,  which  really 
were  not  worth  sending  to  you.  After  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  I  found  Wimpffen's  brother  last  night.  He 
told  me  the  general  was  employed,  and  at  this  moment 
at  Colmar.  This  scrawl  points  out  the  reason  which 
must  make  you  excuse  the  shortness  of  this  letter.^ 

A  Member  of  the  National  Assembly  to  Mr.  Miles 

Paris,  le  4  Octobre,  1791 
Tout  ce  que  je  vous  ai  dit,  mon  cher  Miles,  relative- 
ment  aux  menees  du  Eoi  de  Prusse  etait  bien  vrai ;  il 
a  un  agent  secret  ici  actuellement.  L'objet  de  la  Cour 
de  Berlin  est  de  nous  detacher  de  la  maison  d'Autriche. 
Montmorin  et  Lessart  s'y  opposent.  Une  personne  de 
confiance  a  ete  envoyee  au  Eoi  de  Prusse  de  la  part  de 
I'Assemblee  Nationale,  et  on  est  tres  bien  dispose  k 
rompre  toute  liaison  avec  la  Cour  de  Yienne,  dont  on 
n'est  pas  trop  content ;  mais  la  Peine,  qui  se  mele  de 
tout,  s'y  oppose,  ainsi  que  Montmorin  et  Lessart,  et  il  y  a 
lieu  de  croire  qu'il  y  a  sur  le  tapis  quelque  chose  qui 
doit  changer  la  face  pohtique  de  toute  I'Europe.  Au 
reste,  les  aristocrates  sont  fiers  depuis  pen,  et  nous  font 
croire  qu'il  y  aura  une  crise.     Adieu  ! 

Lord  Fortescue  to  Mr.  Miles 

Castle  HiU :  October  5, 1791 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  all  the  communica- 
tions you  have  been  so  good  as  to  give  me  ;  at  the  same 
time  I  think  it  but  fair  to  add  that  Lord  Buckingham 
having   by  this  time  finished  his  rambles,  and  being 

^  '  The  Wimpffen  whom  Mr.  Huskisson  saw  at  my  desire  was  then  a 
member  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  afterwards  he  defended  Thionville 
and  saved  France.  The  brother,  Fran9ois,  was  a  general  in  the  French 
army,  and  the  man  whom  I  introduced  into  the  Jacobin  Club  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  Lafayette  from  the  Orleans  fiiry.' — W.  A.  M. 
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returned  to  Stowe,  the  first  claim  to  the  fruits  of  your 
correspondence  will  naturally  revert  to  him.  He  spent 
about  a  week  here,  and  then  pursued  his  route  home 
by  Weymouth.  I  cannot  but  agree  with  your  corre- 
spondent on  the  subject  of  the  'Journal  de  la  Cour,' 
which,  though  it  may  have  a  good  effect  by  its  circula- 
tion in  France,  does  not  seem  to  convey  much  interesting 
intelligence  beyond  it.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  foresee  any 
denouement  to  this  strange  business,  and  yet,  like  all 
other  wonders,  it  must  cease,  and  it  seems  already  to 
have  outlasted  their  usual  term.  I  return  you  the 
letters  which  I  received  inclosed  in  yours  to-day.  The 
state  of  things  has  since  taken  another  appearance 
by  the  King's  acceptance  of  the  constitution.^  In  all 
events  I  can  see  nothing  as  yet  that  is  to  warrant  our 
revolutionists  in  congratulating  mankind  upon  their 
attainments. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Lord  Fortescue 

December  28, 1791 

The  French  papers  arrived  so  late  yesterday  that  I 
had  not  time  to  peruse  them  before  they  were  despatched 
to  Lord  Buckingham.  The  assignats  have  fallen  to 
above  40  per  cent,  discount,  and  the  explosion,  tem- 
porary bankruptcy,  and  all  the  evils  attendant  on  the 
guilt  and  folly  of  these  sorry  legislators  in  Paris  cannot 
long  be  deferred.  Yet,  mark  my  words,  France  will 
recover  from  her  present  delirium  ;  the  fulness  of  her 
crimes  will  be  the  measure  of  her  debility  and  misfor- 
tune, and,  acquiring  a  wise  and  free  Government,  she 
will  overawe  the  imperial  eagle  and  threaten  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe. 

My  letters  from  Ireland  also  announce  serious  rais- 

*  The  constitution  was  accepted  by  the  King  on  September  14, 1791. 
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chief,  so  mucli  so  that  I  have  forwarded  to  Stowe  my 
information  received  from  Sir  Edward  Newenham.  I 
am  grieved  at  heart  to  find  disaffection  associatinsr 
itself  with  the  spirit  of  reform,  so  as  to  subvert  with 
greater  facihty  the  laws  and  the  constitution  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Lord  Buckingham 

December  28,  1791 

The  knowledge  which  your  Lordship  has  of  the 
country  to  which  the  inclosed  papers  relate,  and  the 
very  great  interest  you  have  in  the  preservation  of  order 
and  good  government  in  Ireland,  will,  I  hope,  justify 
the  freedom  of  trespassing  again  so  soon  upon  your 
time.  The  papers  were  sent  to  me  by  Sir  Edward 
Newenham.  I  must  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  1 
have  not  the  smallest  wish  to  go  to  Ireland,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  very  sincere  desire  to  keep  out  of  it.  The 
warmth  of  my  temper  would  expose  me  to  much  risk 
among  a  people  too  obstinate  to  reason  with,  too  vio- 
lent to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  moderation  and  equity, 
and  with  whom  the  strong  hand  of  coercion  is  more 
likely  to  succeed  than  the  mild  language  of  advice.  I 
feel  much  pain  in  making  these  communications,  but 
you  ought  to  be  apprised  of  every  circumstance  likely 
to  draw  your  rank  and  fortune  into  hazard. 

Mar&chal  Luckner  to  the  War  Minister 

General  Quarters,  Menin  :  June  29,  1792  ^ 

The  despatches  which  I  have  sent  by  M.  Beauharnois, 
Adjutant-General,  must  have  given  you  full  information 
respecting  my  political  situation,  and  the  arguments 
which  they  must  have  furnished  can  have  left  no  doubts 
in  your  mind  with  respect  to  my  subsequent  conduct. 
'  The  correspondence  for  the  previous  six  months  cannot  be  found. 
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The  edaircissements  which  I  may  have  omitted  in  my 
letter  M.  Beauharnois  has  orders  from  me  to  communi- 
cate verbally. 

I  will  again  enter  into  some  details  which,  although 
they  be  known  to  you,  will  serve  to  justify  my  conduct, 
which  has  been  solely  guided  by  long  experience,  by 
principles  of  delicacy,  and  by  my  inviolable  attachment 
to  the  welfare  of  France. 

After  the  adoption  of  certain  measures  by  the  late 
Ministry,  and  a  fuU  reliance  on  an  insurrection  in 
Brabant,  the  King  was  led  by  them  to  declare  an 
ojffensive  war.  I  consequently  adopted  proper  plans 
for  penetrating  with  my  army  into  the  enemy's  country. 
M.  de  Lafayette  marched  towards  Maubeu^e  with  a 
view  to  awe  the  troops  encamped  near  Mons  ;  I  placed 
a  body  of  5,000  men  at  Maulde,  to  check  the  troops 
who  had  taken  post  at  Tournay.  I  have  marched  into 
the  enemy's  country  by  way  of  Menin  and  Courtray, 
where  I  collected  together  4,000  men.  I  am  posted  at 
Menin  ;  my  advanced  guard  is  at  Courtray.  The  whole 
country  between  Lannoy,  Bruges,  and  Brussels  is 
covered  by  my  army,  and  is  entirely  destitute  of 
hostile  troops  ;  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  not  the 
least  appearance  of  an  insurrection  among  the  Belgians. 
I  do  not  even  entertain  the  smallest  hopes  that  this 
insurrection,  so  confidently  announced,  is  likely  to  take 
place,  and,  though  I  were  master  of  Ghent  and  Brussels, 
I  am  almost  certain  that  the  people  would  never  come 
over  to  us,  say  what  those  few  persons  will  who  care 
nothing  for  the  safety  of  France,  provided  they  gratify 
their  ambition  and  avarice. 

Lisle  and  the  Canton  of  Eouloy  have  forbidden  that 
forage  be  sent  to  my  army.  The  peasants  in  the  en- 
virons  of  Menin  have   repeatedly  fired   upon  French 
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patrols.  My  advanced  guard  and  my  reserve  at  Cour- 
tray  are  perpetually  harassed  by  the  enemy,  who  daily 
receive  reinforcements  near  Tournay,  between  Ghent 
and  Courtray.  Thus  situated  with  20,000  men,  which 
form  the  whole  of  my  army,  all  I  can  do  is  to  keep  the 
enemy  at  bay,  and  not  leave  Lisle  exposed.  My  retreat 
will  run  risk  of  being  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
only  step  which  I  could  then  take  would  be  to  file  off 
towards  Nieuport,  Furnes,  and  Dunkirk.  Judge  of  the 
inconveniences  attending  such  a  movement.  I  have  at 
this  moment  no  more  than  from  500  to  600  Belgians 
with  me — you  see  how  I  am  situated ;  but  an  object  of 
the  last  importance  demands  the  particular  attention  of 
the  King's  Council.  The  strongest  motive  which  impels 
me  to  retreat  is  the  situation  of  our  frontiers ;  between  the 
Ehine  and  the  sea,  between  the  Sambre  and  the  Ehine, 
there  are  now  no  troops.  The  head  of  the  enemy's  columns 
is  advancing  into  the  Electorate  of  Treves,  and  not  into 
the  Low  Countries.  M.  de  Lafayette  cannot  quit  his  sta- 
tion without  leaving  me  exposed  to  forces  twice  superior 
to  mine.  Then  Valenciennes  and  Lisle  will  be  totally 
defenceless.  This  requires  the  attention  of  the  King's 
Council.  As  to  what  concerns  me,  my  whole  thoughts 
and  the  whole  of  my  experience  are  employed  in  de- 
vising means  of  defence  between  Dunkirk  and  Saar- 
Louis ;  since  I  have  found  that  the  Belgians  are  not 
well  affected  to  us,  I  think  of  nothing  but  this  night  and 
day.  One  single  measure  remained  for  me  to  adopt, 
with  a  view  to  avert  from  France  a  very  great  calamity, 
and  that  measure  is  to  retreat  with  my  army  to  Valen- 
ciennes ;  every  moment  presses  my  departure.  I  have 
thought  it  proper  not  to  wait  for  your  answer  relative  to 
the  situation  of  my  army,  and  therefore  I  shall  march 
to-morrow,  the  30th,  for  Lisle,  the  1st  of  July  for  ChiUy, 
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the  2nd  for  St.  Amand,  and  tlie  3rd  for  Valenciennes.  I 
despatch  at  the  same  thne  with  this  a  courier  to  M.  de 
Lafayette  to  inform  him  of  my  movements,  and  to  say 
that   I  have  given  orders  to  M.  Lanoue,  Lieutenant- 

General  and  Commandant  of  the  Camp    of  ,   to 

march  with  his  5,000  men  for  Maubeuge.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  information,  Lafayette's  army  may  take 
the  necessary  steps,  and  retreat  wherever  it  shall  be 
thought  convenient.  1  foresee  that  the  measures  wdiicli 
I  have  adopted  will  set  a  swarm  of  malcontents  against 
me,  who  will  calumniate  my  principles  and  intentions ;  I 
have  nothing  but  the  public  good  in  view,  and  I  should 
think  myself  a  traitor  to  the  country  if,  in  the  present 
circumstances,  I  had  adopted  any  other  mode  of  conduct. 
I  request.  Sir,  that  you  w^ll  lay  before  the  King  and 
Council  a  detail  of  my  proceedings,  that  they  may  be 
appreciated.  Without  this,  as  I  have  already  had  the 
honour  to  observe  to  you,  I  cannot  retain  the  command 
of  the  army. 

(Signed)     Le  Marechal  de  France, 

General  d'Armee,  Luckner. 

Mr.  Aust^  to  Mr.  Miles 

Foreign  Office  :  July  4,  1792 

I  shall  with  pleasure  comply  with  your  wishes  in 
forwarding  your  French  weekly  packet  to  Lord  Buck- 
ingham at  once.  I  hope  to  treat  you  with  another 
Gazette  to-morrow,  with  an  account  of  the  glorious 
Indian  peace.  Courage^  mon  ami !  Let  the  prosperity 
of  England  dispel  all  lesser  feelings.  Let  your  heart 
say  '  Vincit  amor  patriae ! '  The  Duke  of  Leeds  comes  to 
town  Friday  next  to  dine,  and  returns  to  Mimms  in  the 
evening. 

^  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
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M.  MouRGUE  •  TO  Mr.  Miles 

Paris  :  July  6,  1792 

I  received,  my  dear  Sir,  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
your  letter  full  of  the  kindest  interest.  Our  hearts 
have  been  deeply  touched  by  your  kind  offers  for  my 
dear  Eglee.  Your  reflections  on  girls'  schools  in  general 
are  very  just.  The  one  in  which  I  have  placed  my 
daughter  deserves  to  be  excepted  on  account  of  the 
intelligence  and  tone  which  reign  there.  At  her  age 
she  will  acquire  that  reserve  and  modesty  which  I 
admire  so  much  in  the  education  of  Englishwomen. 
A  short  stay  in  London  on  her  return,  and  the  tone  she 
will  soon  acquire  in  Paris,  will  produce  a  combination 
which  will  be  beneficial  to  her  for  the  rest  of  her  Hfe. 
It  is  my  intention  not  to  leave  her  too  long  separated 
from  us  or  from  the  charm  and  ease  which  the  habits  of 
society  confer. 

Be  assured,  my  dear  Sir,  that  the  kind  feeling  ex- 
pressed in  your  letters  has  been  appreciated.  The  critical 
and  unfortunate  position  under  which  we  are  groaning, 
makes  me  congratulate  myself  that  my  dear  children 
are  far  from  danger,  while  at  the  same  time  their  edu- 
cation will  make  progress.  My  young  sons  are  well 
placed  as  regards  their  morals  and  the  acquisition  of 
the  Enojlish  lanffuao^e  and  literature.  I  have  also  the 
happiness  of  knowing  that  my  eldest  son  is  out  of 
danger.  He  has  always  desired  the  diplomatic  career, 
and  I  have  just  obtained  for  him  from  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  the  post  of  Secretary  attached  to  the 
Legation  at  the  Court  of  London.^     It  is  a  happy  intro- 

'  Late  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

^  Scipion  Mourgue,  who,  as  will  appear  further  on,  was  associated 
with  M.  Maret  as  an  agent  from  the  National  Convention,  under  Le 
Brun,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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duction  to  a  career  for  wliich  I  have  reason  to  tliink  lie 
unites  the  germs  of  several  qualifications.  He  will 
have  the  honour  of  seeing  you  as  soon  as  he  knows  you 
are  in  London. 

My  elevation  and  my  descent  from  the  Ministry  have 
followed  quickly  on  each  other.  I  entered  it  full  of 
hope.  I  would  have  held  it  firmly,  but  our  unhappy 
country  is  so  agitated  that,  having  seen  I  should  be 
more  exposed  to  the  disagreement  of  parties  than  useful 
in  the  administration  of  affairs,  it  became  my  duty  to 
abandon  a  post  which  in  calmer  times  I  should  have  had 
the  courage  to  occupy.  I  received  very  flattering  ex- 
pression of  general  esteem  even  from  parties  the  most 
op23osed. 

Wliat  shall  I  say  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  of  our  political 
condition  ?  I  am  broken-hearted.  I  told  you  long  ago 
that  the  bulk  of  our  nation  was  not  ripe  for  so  philo- 
sophic a  revolution.  Alas !  The  people  are  much  more 
divided  than  you  imagine.  This  miserable  Eeligion, 
which  has  kept  them  in  ignorance,  is  still  the  cause  of 
our  misfortunes ;  add  to  that  cause  the  desire  for  Ee- 
publicanism,  fomented  by  the  remnant  of  Jacobins,  who 
have  revived  since  we  left  that  society.  On  the  22nd 
of  June,  1791,  we  came  out  nearly  1,800  at  once,  and  I 
may  say  they  were  all  chosen  men  on  account  of  their 
morals,  and  talents,  and  property.  The  present  asso- 
ciation consists  only  of  people  gathered  from  the  pave, 
people  without  morals,  without  property,  whom  disorder 
alone  calls  forth  from  nothing,  from  which  they  should 
never  have  emerged !  It  is  this  circumstance  that 
makes  the  anarchy  under  which  we  hve  horrible. 
Our  National  Assembly  is  of  a  detestable  composition. 
There  are  400  or  500  members  who  ought  not  to  be  in 
it.     Do  not  think,  however,  that  it  is  for  want  of  finding 
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better  men,  or  for  lack  of  good  and  worthy  representa- 
tives. For  our  honour,  I  must  explain  the  causes  of  this 
disastrous  choice.  The  flight  of  the  King  on  the  21st  of 
June  ^  last  year  put  all  intelligences  in  motion.  "Wise 
people  said  that  it  was  a  thoughtless  act — a  misfortune 
that  must  be  repaired ;  and  that,  as  royalty  is  a  necessary 
lever  to  the  government  of  a  great  nation,  we  must  keep 
the  King,  but  mark  the  true  limits  of  his  regal  power. 
Such  was  the  spirit  that  equally  animated  people  of 
good  sense  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  '  committee 
of  the  constitution  '  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The 
giddy,  the  turbulent — those  whom  the  Eevolution  had 
called  forth  out  of  nothing,  who  had  everything  to  hope 
from'anarchy — cried  out  that  the  King  must  be  j)unished, 
that  he  was  a  traitor,  and  they  spoke  of  nothing  less  than 
following  your  fatal  example  in  the  case  of  Charles  I. 
This  is  the  spirit  of  the  Jacobins  ;  it  is  this  which  caused 
us  to  withdraw ;  they  propagated  it  among  the  people. 
Eoyalty  had  become  degraded  in  their  estimation ;  hence 
the  project  of  signing  on  the  17th  of  July,  1791,  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  a  petition  by  thousands  of  individuals 
for  the  punishment,  they  said,  of  the  King,  and  for  the 
abolition  of  royalty  altogether.  You  know  the  indigna- 
tion of  honest  and  good  Frenchmen  against  this  project, 
which  was  no  less  perfidious  than  senseless  ;  you  will 
remember  that  we  were  obliged  to  disperse  this  canaille 
with  shot.  The  actual  chiefs  of  the  Jacobins  could  not 
pardon  the  action  of  M.  Bailly  nor  of  M.  de  Lafayette  on 
that  day,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  their  being  hated  and 
persecuted.  The  electors  were  appointed  to  nominate 
the  members  of  the  new  Legislature.  This  election  took 
place  soon  after.-     People  were  really  indignant  at  this 

^  During  the  night  of  June  20-21. 

^  The  Constituent  Assembly  was  dissolved  on  September  30,  1791, 

X  2 
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flight  of  the  King.  It  happened  that  almost  throughout 
France  the  spirit  of  the  Jacobins  communicated  itself 
as  by  an  electric  spark,  and  hence  it  resulted  that,  men 
of  sound  principle  being  in  the  minority  amongst  the 
electors,  the  choice  fell,  not  on  the  worthiest,  but  on 
those  who  cried  and  clamoured  the  most.  I  was  an 
elector  in  Paris.  I  saw  the  infernal  intrigues  ;  but 
good  2^^triotic  men  form  scarcely  a  third  of  our 
number,  and  hence  the  selections  which  we  dared  not 
acknowledge.  Of  twenty-four  deputies  for  Paris,  there 
were  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  whom  we  were  able 
to  nominate,  and  these  only  because  they  were  not  gene- 
rally known.  See,  my  dear  Sir,  the  cause  of  the  bad 
composition  of  the  National  Assembly — the  cause  of  the 
misfortunes  under  which  we  groan.  Shall  I  speak  to 
you  of  the  effects  ?  Kindly  excuse  me.  Tears  come 
to  my  eyes.  I  will  talk  to  you  about  it  another  day. 
It  would  be  even  so  much  the  better  if  we  were  in  a 
real  crisis  ;  every  day  sees  bloodshed ;  and  perhaps  to- 
morrow we  shall  be  no  more.  I  will  hope,  however,  to 
write  to  you  next  Friday.^  Be  assured  of  the  tender 
sentiments  with  which  you  have  inspired  me. 

I  profit  by  your  kindness  to  beg  you  to  forward  the  in- 
closed. If  you  will  accompany  these  letters  with  a  few 
words  to  my  dear  Eglee  and  to  my  dear  Eugene,  they 
will  be  much  appreciated,  for  they  were  disappointed  at 
not  having  found  you  in  London.  I  embrace  you  most 
cordially.^ 

and  was  immediately  replaced  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  i.e.  after  the 
King  had  accepted  the  constitution. 

^  On  every  Friday  Lord  Gower  sent  a  messenger  from  Paris  with 
despatches  for  the  Foreign  Office. 

^  '  M.  Motirgiie  was  a  Protestant.  He  had  the  direction  of  the 
works  at  Cherbourg,  under  Diimouriez,  before  the  Revolution.  He  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior  on  the  ever-memorable  20th  June,  1792, 
when  a  lawless,  senseless  rabble  forced  their  hapless  and   degraded 
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M.  MouRGUE  TO  Mr.  Miles 

Paris :  July  13, 1792 
Our  situation  has  not  improved,  my  dear  Sir,  since 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you  last  week.  The 
German  armies  are  reinforced  on  our  frontiers,  and  the 
majority  of  the  National  Assembly  only  sees  and  occupies 
itself  with  its  intestine  divisions.  It  has  declared  the 
country  in  danger ;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  all  good  Frenchmen,  it  should  rather  have  avowed 
that  it  is  the  National  Assembly  itself  which  has  placed 
and  still  places  the  country  in  that  terrible  position. 
You  will  have  seen  with  pleasure  the  momentary  re- 
union which  took  place  the  same  day  that  I  wrote  to 
you.  The  scene  was  noble  and  affecting,  but  it  was  un 
feu  de  paille.  The  characters  were  not  changed  ;  the 
bitterness  was  not  softened.  The  suspension  of  the 
Mayor,  Petion,  by  the  Department  soon  became  a  sub- 
ject of  discord ;  in  any  well-ordered  State  he  would 
have  merited  a  much  more  serious  punishment.  The 
dominant  party  in  the  Assembly,  who  wish  to  humiliate 
the  King  and  royalty,  support  this  Mayor  Petion ; 
hence  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  on  that  subject. 
The  King  confirmed  the  suspension  of  the  Mayor  yes- 
terday ;  we  expect  to  see  the  Assembly  disapprove  this 
decision  and  quash  the  Department  which  conducts 
itself  under  all  circumstances  with  the  greatest  wisdom.'^ 

sovereign  to  put  on  a  red  cap.  He  soon  resigned  office.  He  afterwards 
applied  for  the  appointment  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  which,  however, 
Bonnecarrere  had  the  dexterity  to  obtain,  although  he  was  displaced 
before  he  proceeded  to  his  post  by  another  faction  coming  into  power.' — 
W.  A.  M. 

'  '  With  a  like  issue  works  oiu*  Department-Directory  here  at  Paris;  who, 
on  the  Gth  of  July,  take  upon  them  to  suspend  Mayor  Petion  and  Procureur 
Manuel  from  all  civic  functions,  for  their  conduct,  replete,  as  is  alleged, 
with  omissions  and  commissions,  on  that  delicate  Twentieth  of  Jime. 
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These  unexpected  incidents  are  very  mat  a  propos  on 
account  of  the  crowds  which  assembled  under  pretext  of 
federation.  Mayor  Petion  presented  himself  yesterday 
at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  and  made  the  most  extra- 
ordinary statements.  '  I  will  regard,'  said  he,  '  the  con- 
firmation of  the  suspension  by  the  King  as  the  most 
honourable  mark  of  esteem.'  All  was  in  the  same  tone  ; 
he  spoke  only  of  the  people,  and  through  the  people, 
among  whom,  he  said,  he  included  those  who  have  not 
sufficient  property  to  be  active  citizens — that  is,  what 
you  call  the  Mob.  That  factious  Mayor  has  got  such  a 
posse  in  the  Assembly  that  we  fear  many  troubles  on 
his  account.  You  will  have  learnt  that  the  Ministers, 
harassed,  fatigued,  insulted,  by  an  Assembly  which  has 
no  idea  of  dignity  and  propriety,  have  all  tendered 
their  resignation.  They  are  obliged  to  continue  in 
office  until  the  King  has  named  others — it  will  not  be 
easy  to  find  them  ;  and,  in  truth,  it  is  very  unfortunate 
that  we  are  reduced  to  this  strait,  for,  in  spite  of  .the 
German  coahtion,  I  can  assure  you  that  we  have  every 
resource,  and  that  a  well-selected  Ministry,  with  an 
Assembly  who  would  support  it,  would  soon  restore 
France  to  the  point  of  consideration  which  her  soil, 
industry,  and  position  naturally  assign  to  her. 

I  am  not  pleased  with  any  of  your  English  papers 
on  our  affairs  in  France ;  they  all  talk  unreasonably, 
and  publish  falsehoods  in  a  manner  quite  inconceivable. 
They  are  more  exact  on  the  affairs  of  China  than  on 

Virtuous  Petion  sees  himself  a  kind  of  martyr,  or  pseudo-marfcjT, 
threatened  with  several  things ;  drawls  out  due  heroical  lamentation ;  to 
which  Patriot  Paris  and  Patriot  Legislative  duly  respond.  King  Louis 
and  Mayor  Petion  have  already  had  an  interview  on  that  business  of  the 
Twentieth ;  an  interview  and  dialogue,  distinguished  by  frankness  on  both 
sides ;  ending  on  King  Louis's  side  with  the  words,  Taisez-vous,  Hold 
your  peace.' — Carlyle. 
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those  of  France.  Since  you  have  the  advantage  of  a 
free  post  once  a  week,  I  am  surprised  that  you  have  not 
some  of  our  best  papers,  especially  the  'Moniteur,'  which 
reports  what  is  actually  said  at  the  Assembly  without 
adding  any  remarks,  and  which  appears  daily  in  the 
same  form  as  your  newspapers.  The  German  Con- 
federacy against  us  is  contrary  to  all  policy,  and  proves 
how  unreasonable  men  are  when  influenced  only  by 
vanity.  There  is  not  one  of  these  German  Princes,  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest,  who  would  not  sacrifice  half 
the  men  in  the  world  rather  than  allow  the  idea  to  be 
propagated  that  they  are  merely  human,  and  of  the  same 
nature  as  other  people !  The  astonishment  inspired  by 
this  pride  is  further  aggravated  by  the  wickedness  of 
attacking  people  who,  far  from  having  done  anything 
to  them,  are  only  unfortunate  for  upholding  the  impre- 
scriptible rights  of  men.  0  mens  irisana !  You  have 
always  seen  that  men  have  rushed  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
in  the  wars  of  despotism ;  you  scarcely  ever  see  them 
rush  to  uphold  the  cause  of  liberty ! 

My  son  leaves  on  Tuesday  for  his  post  in  London. 
I  commend  him  to  your  friendship,  to  surround  him 
with  good  companions  in  a  country  where  youth  en- 
counters so  many  snares.  He  has  been  brought  up  in 
good  society.  The  sentiments  he  has  expressed  towards 
you  show  that  he  considers  you  as  his  support  in  London. 
I  believe  that  he  will  reside  at  the  Embassy.^ 

If  our  affairs  continue  to  grow  worse,  so  that  we 
should  have  neither  safety  nor  tranquillity,  I  shall  seek 
a  refuge  in  some  retired  corner  of  your  country,  for  my 
dilapidated  fortune  would  not  admit  of  our  living  in 
London  or  its  neighbourhood.     I  avail  myself  of  your 

^  In  Portman  Square,  the  residence  of  M.  Chauvelin,  the  French 
Ambassador. 
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kindness  to  beg  you  will  forward  the  inclosed  to  my 
dear  children.     It  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  my  wife. 

M.  SciPioN  MouRGUE  TO  Mr.  Miles 

Portman  Square :  7  Aout,  1792 
Nous  sommes  perdus,  mon  cher  monsieur !  Je  ne 
vois  plus  de  ressource  pour  la  malheureuse  France ! 
Je  suis  au  desespoir.  Imaginez-vous  que  I'infame 
Petion  a  demande  au  nom  des  48  sections  de  Paris  la 
decheance  du  Eoi.  Mon  Dieu  !  Que  veulent  ces  gens- 
Ik  !  Si  je  vous  eusse  vu  en  ville,  je  vous  serois  bien 
venu  voir,  car  j'ai  besoin  de  soutien  et  de  conseil.  Je 
viendrai  vous  voir  demain ;  nous  causerons  de  tout  cela. 
Croiriez-vous  que  Bonne-Carrere  est  nomme  Ministre 
plenipotentiaire  k  Philadelphie  a  la  place  de  M.  de 
Jernan  ?     Bon  jour. 

M.  SciPioN  MouRGUE  TO  Mr.  Miles 

Portman  Square  :  17*  Aout,  1792 

Ah,  monsieur !  Oh,  mon  ami !  Je  ne  puis  suffire 
a  vous  tracer  les  scenes  d'horreurs  qui  dechirent  I'ame 
de  votre  malheureux  jeune  ami !  Ah !  que  devientmon 
pere  ?  Est-il  en  vie  ?  Je  ne  puis  vous  dire  autre  chose 
si  non  qu'on  compte  que  2,700  hommes  ont  perdu  la  vie. 
Le  sang  inonde  mon  pays.  Le  sang  de  I'honnete  liomme 
est  proscrit.  Je  n'ai  pas  la  force  de  vous  donner  les 
details,  mais-jugez  les.  Herault  de  Saint-Jean-d'Angely, 
and  the  brave  loyal  old  D Affry,^  Colonel  General  of  the 

*■  '  On  fait  lecture  d'une  lettre  du  juge  de  paix  de  la  section  des  Quinze- 
Vingts  ainsi  con^ue  :  "  Monsieur  le  President, — Le  peuple  s'est  porte  en 
foule  4  la  maison  de  M.  d'Affry,  qui  demeure  dans  ma  section.  Des 
soldats  citoyens  se  sont  empresses  de  le  proteger.  Je  I'ai  fait  transferer 
dans  les  prisons  de  I'Abbaye,  pour  le  mettre  k  I'abri  des  violences."  ' — 
Histoire  Parlementaire,  vii,  16,  See  Desj^atches  of  ^arl  Qow^r, 
August  23,  1792.      - 
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Swiss,  Clermont-Tonnerre,  &c.,  are  dead,  massacred — 
the  Prince  de  Poix  too  !  And  Le  Brun  is  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.*  Eoland,  Claviere,  Servan,  are  come  in 
again,  and  some  other  men  of  the  same  sort.  Adieu  ! 
Oh,  good  Sir,  where  is  my  unhappy  father  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Aust  to  Mr.  Miles 

August  18,  1792 

I  am  sorry  that  an  engagement  to  dine  a  little  way 
out  of  town  will  prevent  my  having  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  M.  Mourgue  next  Wednesday.  I  sent  your 
history  of  Le  Brun  to  Lord  Grenville  by  a  messenger 
to-day,  and  in  an  hour  after  it  was  gone  I  was  surprised 
by  his  Lordship's  sudden  return  to  town. 

Mr.  Huskisson  to  Mr.  Miles 

Paris :  August  18,  1792 

The  Tliuilleries  was  forced  on  Friday  morning,  the 
10th  instant,  by  the  mob,  after  a  brave  resistance  from 
the  Swiss  Guard,  who  were  most  of  them  killed  at  their 
posts.  The  King,  Queen,  and  royal  family  escaped  at 
the  beginning  of  the  tumult  to  the  National  Assembly, 
across  the  garden,  and  were  still  in  a  room  adjoining 
on  Sunday  when  the  messenger  set  out.  The  Assembly 
decreed  that  the  executive  power  was  no  longer  with  the 
King,  nor  with  his  Ministers,  but  invested  in  Ministers 
of  their  naming  till  the  final  decision  of  a  National  Con- 
vention to  be  summoned  for  the  20th  September.  Many 
persons  of  distinction  are  killed,  particularly  M.  Cler- 
mont-Tonnerre.     The    mob    have    destroyed    all    the 

'  '  M.  Le  Brun,  nouvellement  nomme  au  ministere  des  affaires 
etrangeres,  se  presente  k  rAssemblee,  et  prete  le  sennent  de  maintenir  la 
liberty  et  I'egalite,  ou  de  mourir  i  son  poste.' — Hist.  Pari.  xvii.  43. 

*  The  sudden  transition  from  French  to  English  was  not  uncommon 
in  the  letters  from  Scipion  Mourgue  to  Mr.  Miles. 
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furniture  of  the  Palace,  and  burnt  the  barracks  and  the 
outbuildmgs  adjoming,  and,  it  is  feared,  massacred  all 
they  found  within. 

M.  MouRGUE  TO  Mr.  Miles 

Paris :  August  30, 1792 

It  is  long,  my  dear  Sir,  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
writing  to  you.  First,  I  had  not  the  courage  to  speak 
of  the  horrors  of  the  10th.  My  ideas  and  sentiments 
on  the  French  Eevolution  are  known  to  you,  and  are  in 
accordance  with  your  own.  This  tissue  of  errors  and 
clumsy  legislation  has  conducted  France  to  the  mise- 
rable point  at  which  she  finds  herself,  and  we  see  that 
she  profits  little  from  the  lessons  of  history,  for,  instead 
of  giving  herself  up  to  discover  and  practise  whatever 
would  be  beneficial,  each  party  thinks  only  of  revenging 
itself  on  the  opposite  party  and  of  gratifying  its  pas- 
sions. The  King  and  his  Council  might  have  done 
much  for  the  restoration  of  order  immediately  after  the 
constitution  was  accepted,  but,  not  hking  the  new  order 
of  things,  they  have  done  nothing  towards  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  which  limit  their  power  too  much,  and  have 
even  impeded  them  by  an  inactivity  that  has  brought 
the  royal  family  into  their  present  state.  Thi.3  Legis- 
lative Assembly  is  composed,  in  great  part,  of  members 
who  are  more  interested  in  discovering  and  exposing  the 
faults  of  the  constitution  than  in  calmly  taking  practical 
measures  for  their  gradual  correction.  The  result  has 
been  a  feeling  of  hatred  towards  the  members  of  the 
constituent  body  equal  only  to  that  against  royalty, 
and  see  to  what  this  has  brought  us  !  It  is  a  state  of 
things  that  finds  no  parallel  in  history.  I  will  not 
permit  myself  to  say  more.  It  will  be  a  matter  for 
consideration  as  to  how  far  it  may  become  the  neigh- 
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bouring  Powers,  and  specially  Spain  and  England,  to 
allow  France  to  be  crushed  by  the  sword  of  Germany. 
But  I  must  not  enter  on  a  political  dissertation  that 
cannot  be  fully  treated  by  correspondence ;  it  will  be 
the  subject  of  our  conversation  if  I  am  able  some  day  to 
breathe  the  air  of  liberty  which  is  secured  by  obedience 
to  the  laws  which  reign  in  your  happy  country. 

I  appreciate  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  the 
anxiety  you  have  manifested  at  seeing  me  still  here 
with  my  wife.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  leave — 
even  to  go  twenty  miles  from  Paris.  I  assure  you  I 
shall  not  stay  in  this  country  longer  than  is  necessary. 
We  must  see  what  all  this  will  come  to,  and,  at  the 
first  moment  of  liberty,  dispose  of  our  persons  and 
estates.  If  I  cannot  live  near  London,  I  will  choose 
some  rural  part  where  it  is  less  expensive.  I  will 
advise  you  of  our  wishes  and  ask  your  good  counsel. 
I  still  commend  to  you  my  dear  son.  His  position  is 
cruel ;  he  needs  the  support  of  friendship  and  experi- 
ence, and  under  this  twofold  aspect  I  cannot  do  better 
than  commend  him  to  you.  Whatever  turn  affairs 
may  take,  I  do  not  wish  him  to  return  to  France. 

The  present  state  of  things  here  gives  little  hope 
or  courage  to  enter  the  Administration.  It  will  become 
much  worse  if  our  enemies  accomplish  their  designs. 
You  see,  my  dear  Sir,  there  is  no  reason  for  moderate 
men  to  cherish  hope  for  a  long  time  to  come.  I  am 
vexed,  for  I  have  seen,  as  through  a  gap,  how  much 
good  might  be  done  both  at  home  and  abroad.  My 
wife  thinks,  not  without  pain,  of  the  necessity  of  expa- 
triation. She  salutes  you  cordially.  If  we  can  still 
write  to  you  under  cover  to  your  Foreign  Office,  let  me 
know.     Je  vous  emhrasse  de  hon  coeur. 
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Mr.  a  ust  to  Mr.  Miles 

Whitehall :  August  30,  1792 
Many  thanks  for  your  obliging  intelligence  received 
to-day.  We  have  letters  from  Lord  Gower  dated 
Paris,  the  27th,  who  only  waited  for  his  final  munici- 
pality passport  to  set  out.^  Lord  Grenville  is  to  pass 
the  greatest  part  of  next  month  in  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Lodge  to  Mr.  Miles 

Hastings :  September  19, 1792 
Scarcely  a  day  has  passed  since  my  coming  here 
without  the  arrival  of  one  cargo  at  least  of  the  un- 
fortunate French  clergy.  Multitudes  have  been  sent 
in  carts  to  London,  and  yet  more  have  gone  from  hence 
to  Dover,  in  order  to  cross  to  Ostend.  Many  have 
taken  their  residence  here,  and  are  determined  to  con- 
tinue during  the  winter.  It  is  distressing  to  see  these 
poor  people  wandering  about  in  little  groups,  silent, 
dejected,  and  wrapped  in  odd  disguises,  the  dresses  in 
which  they  escaped,  and  the  only  ones  they  now  have 
to  cover  them.  I  see  several  subscriptions  advertised 
in  the  London  papers  for  their  relief ;  but  I  perceive  also 
that  even  the  hand  of  charity  must  be  guided  by  party 
spirit,  as  shown  in  an  appeal,  evidently  on  behalf  of  the 
first  revolutionists — disciples  of  Barnave  and  the  Lameths 
— who  have  been  driven  in  their  turn  from  the  horrors 
of  anarchy.  I  hope  the  good  sense  and  virtue  of  this 
country  wiU  distinguish  the  mild  and  inoffensive  suf- 

^  '  After  having  gone  through  a  number  of  forms,  perhaps  necessary  in 
the  present  circumstances,  I  am  in  hourly  expectation  of  receiving  my 
final  passport  from  the  municipahty,  and  I  hope  in  a  few  days  to  be  able 
to  pay  my  respects  to  yovir  Lordship  in  London.' — hord  Gower  to  Lord 
Grenville,  Despatches,  August  27,  1792. 

'  His  Excellency  Earl  Gower  set  out  on  Tuesday  morning  with  part 
of  his  family  on  his  return  to  England.' — Mr.  W.  Lindsay  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville, Despatches,  Paris,  August  29, 1792. 
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ferers  from  those  ruffians.  It  is  liiglily  necessary  tliat 
the  conductors  of  the  subscription  for  the  clergy  should 
have  the  assistance  of  some  persons  of  rank  in  that 
order ;  and  perhaps  none  is  fitter  than  the  Bishop  of 
Avranches,  who  landed  at  this  place  last  week,  and  is 
now  in  London.^  I  thank  you  for  your  intelligence  of 
the  Vicomte  de  Noailles  and  M.  de  Grave  (who  lately 
dined  with  you  in  Cleveland  Eow),  for  your  judgment 
of  the  French  clergy,  and  for  your  news  of  the  renomme 
M.  Egalite. 

Mie.  Miles  to  Mie.  Long  ^ 

London  :  September  24,  1792 

I  do  not  know  that  the  inclosed  will  be  printed 
in  either  of  the  two  papers  to  which  I  have  addressed 
it,  as  I  have  observed  that  by  a  kind  of  etiquette 
established  between  the  conductors  of  our  public  prints 
they  are  never  to  arraign  each  other's  conduct ;  so  that 
these  gentry,  who  claim  and  exercise  the  right  of 
attacking  all  mankind,  are  by  this  cartel  secured  from 
all  attack  and  rendered  invulnerable.  But  I  have  had 
several  hints  at  different  times  from  Frenchmen  in  con- 
stant relation  and  intimacy  with  M.  de  Chauvelin  and 
his  family,  that  the  editors  of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle ' 
and  of  the  'Argus'  have  received  considerable  sums 
of  money,  and  that  they  have  each  of  them  a  large 
monthly  allowance.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  and 
wish  it  could  be  proved  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  the  money  is  paid.  This  I  know, 
that  the  personal  attendance  of  the  parties  in  Portman 

^  '  The  total  number  of  French  refugees  landed  at  all  the  ports  in  this 
kingdom  between  the  30th  August  and  the  1st  October  is  3,772.  The 
subscriptions  received  by  the  committees  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
clergy  of  France  amount  to  upwards  of  15,000?.' — Annual  Begister,  1792  : 
Chronicle,  p.  39. 

*  Mr.  Charles  Long,  Joint-Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 
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Square  ^  is  constant.  All  this  perfidy  and  meanness  in 
men  who  might  serve  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  letters 
disgust  me  more  and  more  with  political  literature,  and 
make  me  anxiously  wish  to  get  out  of  a  kind  of  bustle 
and  warfare  for  which  my  dejected  spirits  but  ill 
qualify  me. 

Lord  Fortescue  to  Mr.  Miles 

Castle  Hill :  September  26,  1792 
I  have  been  prevented  acknowledging  the  favour  of 
your  letter  sooner.  Tom  Paine  is  just  where  he  ought 
to  be — a  member  of  the  Convention  of  Cannibals !  One 
would  have  thought  it  impossible  that  any  society  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe  should  have  been  fit  for  the  recep- 
tion of  such  a  being  until  the  late  deeds  of  this  National 
Convention  have  shown  them  to  be  most  fully  qualified. 
His  vocation  will  not  be  complete,  nor  theirs  either, 
till  his  head  finds  its  way  to  the  top  of  a  pike,  which 
will  probably  not  be  long  first.  The  export  trade  would 
not  hurt  us  if  it  was  to  extend  to  a  few  more  of  our 
active  citizens,  whom  we  could  spare  ;  but  I  dread  the 
consequence  of  the  numberless  importations  from  that 
abandoned  country.  How  we  are  to  feed  and  provide 
for  them  I  don't  know,  and  the  bulk  of  them  are  pro- 
bably of  very  Httle  better  description  than  those  who 
remain  behind.  Heaven  preserve  us  from  the  last 
scourings  of  that  sink  of  all  crimes !  The  meeting  of 
the  Convention  last  Thursday  must  be  eventful.  I  shall 
be  curious  to  hear  the  result  of  it.  If  you  should  have 
any  intelligence  beyond  what  the  newspapers  contain, 
and  should  have  leisure  to  communicate  it,  I  shall 
receive  it  with  thanks.^ 

^  The  French  Embassy. 

^  '  I  was  told  by  Colonel  Bosville,  a  declared  friend  of  Thomas  Paine, 
that  his  manners  and  conversation  were  so  coarse  that  a  stranger  would 
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Mr.  Aust  to  Mr.  Miles 

Foreign  Office,  —  October  1792 
Many  thanks  for  '  The  Cave  of  Neptune.'  ^  We 
have  a  clear  confirmation  of  Dumouriez  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  from  the  24th  to 
the  28th,  in  which  interval  there  was  a  negotiation, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  was  broken  off  when  the  mes- 
senger who  brought  the  news  to  Brussels  left  the  camp. 

Minute. — Lord  Elgin,  who  was  Minister  at  Brussels, 
sent  a  messenger  announcing  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
French  Army  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  the  very 
instant  that  the  latter  retreated,  and,  by  so  doing, 
ensured  to  France  all  the  greatness  she  afterwards 
acquired.  The  despatches  of  Lord  Elgin  at  this  momen- 
tous period  were  frequently  followed  by  others  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  errors  in  his  information.  I  had 
this  fact  from  the  Under-Secretary  of  State. — ^W.  A.  M. 

Sir  Edward  Newenham  to  Mr.  Miles 

Dublin :  October  13, 1792 
I  cannot  divine  how  the  King  of  Prussia  could  hope 
to  make  his  entry  into  France  without  being  certain  of 
supplies  of  men  and  provisions  ;  and  to  retreat  without 

feel  disposed  to  order  a  servant  to  open  the  door  and  dismiss  him,  and 
that  he  also  loved  the  brandy  bottle.  How  humiliating  that  genius  and 
profligacy  should  be  united !  Men  of  talent  should  feel  the  value  of 
character,  and  make  themselves  respected  by  the  rectitude  of  their  con- 
duct. They  would  then  be  a  check  on  all  bad  Governments,  and  a  benefit 
as  well  as  a  credit  to  mankind.  If  this  man  had  felt  the  value  of  his 
talents ;  if,  proud  of  character,  he  had  properly  estimated  the  force  and 
profundity  of  his  deep  and  inquisitive  mind,  he  would  have  been  a  most 
formidable  antagonist  to  sceptred  tyrants  ;  but  his  manners  were  vulgar, 
and  his  want  of  pride  destroyed  the  force  of  his  talents.' — MS.  note, 
W.  A.  M.  See  Conduct  of  France  towards  Great  Britain  Examined, 
p.  246,  &c. 

^  A  poem  pubhshed  by  Mr.  Miles  in  1784,  and  reviewed  in  The 
Critical  Beview  for  August  in  that  year.  It  celebrates  the  victory  of 
Lord  Eodney. 
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any  decisive  action  is  unaccountable — the  city  of  Spires 
taken,  and  the  Austrians  defeated.  That  is  an  unfor- 
tunate free  city ;  it  was  three  times  sacked  in  the 
Marlborough  war.  The  French  will  now  have  time  to 
settle  some  general  plan  of  confederacy,  and  gain 
strength  every  day,  and  arm  200,000  additional  men. 
The  Prussians  and  Austrians  ought  to  have  waited  until 
the  Eussians  and  Spaniards  were  ready  to  enter  France 
on  different  sides.  The  last  accounts  of  the  retreat  of 
the  combined  forces  pass  all  my  political  understanding. 
What  brought  Brunswick  into  France  unless  he  was 
certain  of  recruits  for  his  army,  money,  and  provisions  ? 
The  excessive  watchfulness  and  the  terrors  of  assassina- 
tion must  prevent  any  French  loyalists  from  joining 
him  unless  he  gained  some  important  victory.  Should 
he  retreat,  the  Democrats  will  have  an  army  of  400,000 
men  in  the  field  next  spring,  well  disciplined  and  well 
armed,  and  the  interior  Government  of  the  country 
will  be  fully  organised,  although  I  think  it  impossible, 
even  if  left  to  themselves,  that  the  whole  of  France  can 
remain  a  republic.  The  South  would  never  submit  to 
the  Paris  Democrats.  Lyons  and  Marseilles  united  are 
equal  in  strength,  and  five  times  as  rich  as  the  people 
of  that  unfortunate  capital.  England  ought  now  to 
take  a  part.  An  English  fleet,  with  a  few  regiments  on 
board,  ought  to  threaten  St.  Malo  and  Brest  in  order  to 
draw  part  of  the  forces  to  those  places.  The  last  mail 
has  just  arrived.  The  French  generals  in  pursuit  of  the 
Prussians  and  Austrians  !  Good  God  !  How  has  this 
reverse  happened  ?  We  ought  to  have  10,000  good 
troops  to  keep  Ireland  quiet.  A  French  emigrant  of 
considerable  property,  who  escaped  two  months  ago, 
has  been  at  my  house  ever  since  without  one  penny  of 
money. 
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Mn.  Miles  to  Sir  Edward  Newenham 

London :  October  19,  1792 

I  avail  myself,  dear  Newenham,  of  the  departure  of 
a  messenger  to  Dublin  with  despatches  to  say  that  you 
are  wrong  in  your  politics.  The  King  of  Prussia  is 
playing  an  artful  game.  He  is  as  false  as  dicer's  oaths, 
and  on  no  account  to  be  trusted.  As  to  our  taking 
part  in  the  war,  may  Heaven  bestow  more  wisdom  on 
our  Ministry  than  to  adopt  so  fatal  a  measure  !  It  is 
our  interest  to  avoid  hostilities.  If  the  French /orce  us 
into  the  business,  we  cannot  avoid  it.  Adieu !  Excuse 
haste. 

M. TO  Mr.  Miles 

Paris  :  October  20, 1792 

What  a  pity  it  is,  my  dear  Miles,  that  the  Queen  did 
not  accept  the  kind  and  heroic  offer  you  made  her 
through  Madame  de  Tarente  !  Her  dangers  become 
greater  and  more  evident  every  day — I  may  say  every 
hour — so  true  has  been  your  saying  that  she  holds  her 
life  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob  !  Her  days  are  menaced  at 
every  instant.  Everything  announces  a  terrible  crisis  : 
one  half  of  us  are  pale  through  fear,  while  the  other 
half  have  fury  in  their  countenance,  and  will  make 
torrents  of  blood  flow  through  all  the  streets  of  Paris, 
and  become  our  assassins.  Lusignan  was  wrong,  or 
did  not  know  what  he  said,  when  he  told  you,  in 
answer  to  your  observation  of  Eobespierre  being  a  man 
to  be  dreaded,  that  he  was  of  no  account — without 
credit  or  influence,  and  would  never  be  anything.  I  do 
assure  you  he  is  to  be  dreaded.  He  has  the  people  with 
him,  and  will  be  the  leading  man  in  the  Convention. 
All  your  old  friends  have  disappeared.  The  fatal  10th 
of  August   and  the  horrible  2nd  of  September  have 

VOL.  I.  z 
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driven  all  the  moderate  men  away,  and  Paris  is  become 
a  den  of  tigers.^  I  live  retired,  leading  a  miserable 
life,  distrusting  everybody,  and  almost  avoiding  every- 
body. I  will  write  to  you  when  an  opportunity  serves, 
but  God  knows  when  that  will  be.  Do  not  upon  any 
account  write  to  me  ;  and,  if  you  do  not  hear  from  me, 
conclude  that  I  have  followed  the  fate  of  others,  and 
perished  in  the  tempest. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  T.  Somers  Cocks 

7  Cleveland  Row  :  October  29, 1792 
My  silence  proceeds  from  indisposition,  which  in- 
capacitates me  for  writing,  and  also  from  chagrin  at  the 
gloomy  prospect  opening  to  this  country  and  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  !  The  conduct  of  Prussia  amounts  to  a 
proof — or,  at  least,  it  illustrates  one  of  the  favourite 
positions  of  Parisian  legislators,  that  *  Courts  are  fraudu- 
lent ; '  that  of  Berlin  is,  at  this  instant,  playing  an  artful 
double  game.  My  last  packet  to  you  contained  a  private 
letter  from  Sir  Edward  Newenham  full  of  Irish  politics, 
and  some  Irish  papers  that  did  not  exhilarate  my  spirits. 
Much  industry  is  employed  to  excite  a  rebellion  in 
Ireland,  and  it  is  there  that  the  infamous  banditti  in 
France  expect  the  explosion  will  happen.  You  have 
already  heard  of  the  total  evacuation  of  France  by  the 
Prussian  troops,  and  I  was  this  day  informed,  and  by 
an  authority  that  I  respect,  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
had  it  in  his  power  to  destroy  the  entire  army  of  his 
adversaries  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  2,000  men.  The 
Austrians  and  emigrants  were  all  under  arms,  full  of 

^  '  Voltaire  says  que  les  Francais  sont  ou  singes  ou  tigres ;  and,  if 
he  says  true,  I  may  venture  to  assert,  from  the  samples  we  have  of  them 
in  England — les  emigres — that  the  tigers  have  kept  possession  of  their 
country  and  made  us  a  present  of  the  morikeys.'' — W.  A.  M.  Conduct  of 
France  towards  Great  Britain,  p.  173. 
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ardour,  and  impatient  for  the  signal  to  attack  the  enemy, 
when,  after  waiting  some  time,  news  arrived  that  a  sus- 
pension had  taken  place,  whereupon  their  hearts  feU 
into  their  shoes.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
negotiation  with  Dumouriez  related  to  the  preservation 
of  the  royal  family ;  there  is,  however,  much  mystery 
in  the  business,  and  perhaps  much  duplicity.  I  can 
aver  for  a  fact,  that  the  best  disposed  and  best  informed 
party  at  Paris  are  anxious  to  save  the  King  and  Queen, 
that  they  evade  the  trial,  and,  should  it  finally  be 
forced  upon  them,  it  will  be  rendered  as  long  as  possible. 
This  is  a  point  that  I  have  laboured  at  for  these  two 
months  past  with  the  confidential  French  emissary  in 
this  country,  and  he  has  assured  me  that  these  represen- 
tations of  mine  have  been  transmitted  to  my  friend  Le 
Brun,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  retreat  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  has  had  the  effect  of  a  defeat,  and, 
if  the  French  do  not  quarrel  among  themselves,  their 
Eevolution  is  established  and  other  revolutions  will 
follow.  It  is  this  that  I  dread,  and  it  is  from  this  dread 
that  my  spirits  are  so  much  below  proof,  for,  if  France 
becomes  hostile  to  us  and  is  not  enfeebled,  we  may  be 
crushed.  The  atrocities  committed  in  that  distracted 
nation  chin  my  hottest  blood,  and,  when  I  behold  those 
enormities  not  only  escape  justice,  but  meet  with 
triumph  and  reward,  I  am  almost  led  to  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  a  divinity. 

You  have  had  the  gout,  and  I  have  had  the  spleen, 
so  you  see  we  have  all  our  complaints,  and  some  malig- 
nant spirit  or  another  haunts  us  through  life.  You  will 
suppose  from  these  grave  reflections  that  I  am  in  a  philo- 
sophic mood  worthy  of  the  season ;  no  such  thing,  I 
have  a  tolerable  flow  of  spirits,  but  the  misfortune  is, 
I  do  not  look  forward,  and  the  retrospective  view  is  apt  to 

z2 
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fill  the  mind  with  gloom.  Boys  may  look  backward,  but 
not  men ;  for  what  can  the  former  behold  but  the  orchard 
that  they  have  robbed,  or  the  old  woman  whose  pippins 
they  have  kicked  into  the  kennel  ?  But  man,  arrived  at 
your  age  or  mine,  turns  round  and  beholds  a  vast  ceme- 
tery— a  sepulchre  of  friends  and  relations,  with  the 
melancholy  certainty  of  soon  adding  one  to  the  bills  of 
mortality  !  This  world,  after  all,  is  a  poor  business,  for, 
with  all  our  omnipotence,  all  our  boasted  reason  and 
affinity  to  heaven,  we  are  miserable  atoms,  vibrating, 
like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  for  one  short,  painful, 
sorry  moment,  between  two  eternities.-^ 

Minute. — The  reasons  for  the  retreat  of  the  Prussian 
army  are  described  by  Dumouriez  himself.  When  he  had 
collected  his  troops  and  was  joined  by  Kellerman,  the 
troops  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  were  three  leagues 
nearer  to  Rheims  than  were  those  of  the  French,  and  it 
was  proposed  that  the  Duke  should  instantly  march  to 
Paris.  He  agreed  at  first,  but,  revolving  in  his  mind  all 
the  circumstances,  he  stated  to  the  King  of  Prussia  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  meeting  any  check,  however  trifling, 
at  Rheims,  it  would  give  time  to  Dumouriez  to  come  up 
with  him  ;  that  if  he  passed  that  city  and  advanced  on 
his  road  to  Paris  there  was  no  doubt  he  would  be  able 
to  repel  any  force  that  might  oppose  him,  but  it  must 
be  recollected  that  these  different  bodies,  falling  back 
on  each  other  as  he  advanced,  would  finally  form  a  ter- 
rible mass  of  men  by  the  time  he  reached  Paris  ;  and, 
although  he  would  be  able  to  make  a  stand,  an  army 
coming  to  their  assistance  in  the  rear  of  the  Prussians,  he, 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  w^ould  find  himself  between  two 

^  '  A  little  section  cut  out  of  eternity  and  given  us  to  do  our  work  in  : 
an  Eternity  before,  an  Eternity  behind ;  and  the  small  stream  between 
floating  swiftly  from  the  one  into  the  vast  bosom  of  the  other.' — Bobert- 
son's  Sermons. 
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fires  and  be  infallibly  compelled  to  yield  at  discretion. 
It  was  then  resolved  to  retreat,  and  the  only  condition 
required  by  the  King  of  Prussia  was  that  the  Convention 
should  grant  to  Louis  XVI.  a  position,  no  matter  what, 
in  the  State.  When  Dumouriez  joined  the  army  to  take 
command,  he  found  it  in  a  terrible  state  of  insubordina- 
tion, in  a  state  of  mutiny.     The  men  in  the  ranks  as  he 

passed  along  the  line  exclaimed,  '  Voilk  le  petit 

qui  nous  a  amene  la  guerre ! '  Of  these  he  took  no  notice, 
but  he  seized  an  officer  by  the  collar  on  hearing  him 
use  insulting  language,  and  made  an  example  of  him. 

W.  A.  M. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  T.  Somers  Cocks 

November  5,  1792 

Prythee  scold  the  lazy  or  ignorant  blockhead  of  a 
postmaster  at  Hereford  that  the.  voluminous  packet  in- 
closed in  an  official  cover  from  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State  did  not  reach  you  in  time.  Town  is  so  sterile  in 
news,  and  conjecture  is  so  busy — and,  as  usual,  so  erro- 
neous— in  accounting  for  the  mysterious  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  that  I  have  felt  little  inclination  to 
add  to  the  impertinences  which  you  must  have  read  in  all 
the  papers  and  have  heard  from  all  you  met  and  con- 
versed with.  The  most  plausible  reason  alleged  for  the 
retreat  of  the  Prussians  is,  that  the  lives  of  the  King  and 
Queen  have  been  secured  by  a  negotiation,  which  the 
world  knows  little  about,  even  if  it  credits  it ;  yet,  how- 
ever extraordinary  the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Berlin 
may  appear,  the  rapid  success  of  the  French  in  various 
directions  is  not  less  so,  and  the  temerity  of  their  pass- 
ing the  Ehine  puzzles  my  faith  to  believe,  and  my  com- 
prehension to  account  for,  especially  when  I  recollect 
that  a  military  despot — the  Landgrave  of  Hesse — exists 
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within  four  leagues  of  their  present  post,  Franckfort, 
and  that  his  Serene  Highness  must  advance  and  give 
them  battle,  or  else  risk  a  revolution  in  his  dominions. 
Avaricious,  brutal,  and  detested  as  he  is,  I  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  a  revolt  has  taken  place  among  his  subjects, 
and  that  the  strong  fortress  of  Hanau  has  declared  for 
the  French.  That  town  contains  some  hundreds  of 
French  manufacturers,  whom  the  Landgrave  and  his 
father  had  seduced  to  settle  there,  and  whom  a  Govern- 
ment ignorant  and  tyrannic  had  neglected  to  encourage. 
In  1789  they  had  shown  a  spirit  of  disaffection.  The 
contribution  levied  at  Franckfort  is  absolutely  a  robbery, 
which  these  freebooters  would  commit  here,  if  they 
could  get  over,  and  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  what 
they  have  done  in  Germany.  The  King  of  Sardinia  is 
reduced  to  Piedmont,  and  his  title  to  Nice,  Savoy,  and 
Sardinia  are,  or  wiU  be,  gone,  as  well  as  the  oath 
of  the  French  that  they  would  not  make  conquests  nor 
be  the  first  to  wage  ofiensive  war.  Geneva  and  the 
Thirteen  Cantons  are  awed,  and  Brabant  and  Liege  are 
menaced.  The  whole  of  them  will  become  French. 
Perhaps  these  latter  are  already  invaded,  and  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt  again  hoisted  in  both  countries.  It  is 
said  that  a  cessation  of  hostiUties  has  taken  place.  If 
so,  the  triumph  of  the  French  is  complete,  but  if  not,  the 
confusion  will  become  more  serious  and  extensive,  for  the 
mischief  most  to  be  apprehended  from  the  inroads  of 
these  houtefeux  is,  that  their  principles  will  be  the 
easier  disseminated  through  Italy  and  the  empire,  and 
the  people  throughout  Europe  may  be  seduced  into  a 
state  of  insurrection.  If  Dumouriez  enters  Brabant,  he 
will  find  the  hons  bourgeois  disposed  to  serve  him. 
Liege  will  join  in  the  revolt,  and  the  fire  will  extend  to 
all  the  ecclesiastical  electorates  on  the  Ehine,  and  destroy 
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their  episcopal 'Highnesses.  I  know  too  much  of  the 
profligacy,  the  insolence  and  tyranny  of  these  little 
German  Courts  to  wish  well  to  the  despots  who  in- 
habit them,  but,  as  the  Power  that  seeks  to  destroy  them 
seems  to  have  no  bounds,  and  since  freedom  as  well 
as  tyranny  is  menaced  by  these  Gallic  legislators,  I  feel 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  Mayence,  Treves,  and 
Cologne,  notwithstanding  my  aversion  to  priestly  Govern- 
ments. A  friend  of  mine,  General  Francois  de  WimpfFen 
in  the  French  service,  proposed  soon  after  the  peace  of 
1762  to  make  the  Ehine  the  frontier  of  France.  He  pro- 
posed it  repeatedly  afterwards  ;  it  is  possible  his  idea 
will  be  realised.  His  brother  commands  at  Thionville  ; 
he  is  a  very  gallant  and  gentlemanlike  officer.  I  know 
him  a  httle.  His  sentiments  are  changed,  for  in  1790 
and  1791  he  was  a  staunch  Eoyalist  and  aristocrat.  So 
much  for  foreign  politics,  which  exhibit  no  pleasing 
aspect ;  and  domestic  politics  will  be  to  the  full  as  un- 
pleasant if  parties  do  not  unite  for  their  common 
defence.  The  seditious,  whose  object  is  mischief,  mean 
that  the  mine  should  be  first  sprung  in  Ireland,  and 
emissaries  go  from  shop  to  shop,  introduce  politics,  and 
exclaim  at  the  extravagance  of  allowing  an  individual  a 
million  per  annum.  The  sum  strikes  the  vulgar  and  the 
uninformed,  while  the  comments  made  upon  it  add  to 
their  surprise  and  excite  their  indignation  against  the 
Civil  List ;  no  mention,  however,  is  made  that  the  judges, 
foreign  ministers,  and  many  pensions,  are  paid  out  of  it, 
for  this  would  reduce  the  mountain  to  a  molehill. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  arts  employed  to  raise  discon- 
tents, and  the  success  of  the  French  rabble  gives  to 
faction  and  sedition  a  boldness  that  is  no  less  offensive 
to  decency  than  it  is  dangerous  to  good  government. 
God  grant  that  these  '  leveUers '  may  be  scourged  into 
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moderation,  and  that  fear  may  have  the  effect  of  virtue, 
and  compel  them  to  respect  the  rights  of  nations  in  their 
great  zeal  for  establishing  what  they  call  the  rights  of 
men! 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Long 

November  12, 1792 
I  hear  that  Vandernoot  and  four  deputies  from 
Brussels  are  in  town,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt,  after  having 
agreed  to  see  them,  has  declined.  I  assure  you  that 
Vandernoot  is  not  qualified  to  direct  a  revolution, 
though  his  coarse  oratory  may  contribute  to  accom- 
plish one  ;  besides,  his  credit  is  almost  extinguished  in 
Brabant.  He  lost  himself  and  his  country  when  he  fell 
into  the  pocket  of  that  contemptible  bigot.  Van  Eupen. 
Vonck,  a  barrister  of  more  knowledge  and  better 
character,  succeeded  him  in  popularity,  and  established 
a  party  that  adopted  his  name.  The  wonderful  events 
that  are  taking  place  with  a  rapidity  that  bids  defiance 
to  all  calculation  may  render  this  trifling  information 
useful,  and  with  that  view  it  is  given.  Almost  every 
Government  on  the  Continent  appears  to  have  had  a 
stroke  of  the  palsy,  and  this  third  stroke,  lately  inflicted 
on  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  will  prove  mortal.  Liege 
is  again  in  commotion,  and  the  bishop  a  fugitive. 
Heaven  keep  the  distemper  from  this  country,  although, 
from  all  that  I  can  learn,  and  from  all  that  I  see  and 
hear,  the  Ministry  will  have  much  to  do  to  keep  every- 
thing quiet ;  and,  as  to  Ireland,  I  expect  that  the  sword 
of  civil  war  will  be  drawn  before  the  return  of  summer 
unless  the  demands  of  the  Catholics  are  complied  with. 
My  labours  in  the  midst  of  this  shock  of  opinions  and 
of  universal  bustle  have  been  in  all  necessary  directions. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  counteract  both  in  England  and 
in  Ireland  the  venom  of  sedition ;  but  stronger  antidotes 
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than  what  an  individual  can  furnish  must  be  adminis- 
tered, or  the  poison  will  spread  like  a  leprosy,  and  infect 
the  three  kingdoms.  Government  must  not  at  this 
moment  strain  its  authority,  or  the  string  will  snap. 
Neither  must  it  show  itself  paralytic.  Never  was  the 
maxim  suaviter  in  modo  more  necessary  than  at  this 
moment ;  but  to  observe  it  without  relinquishing  the 
fortiter  in  re  demands  much  judgment  and  address. 
I  do  not  perceive  the  great  revolutions  preparing  in 
men's  minds  with  indifference  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  behold 
them  with  much  pain  and  apprehension,  and  certainly 
I  will  oppose  the  whole  force  of  my  efforts — feeble,  God 
knows,  at  the  best — with  unremitting  zeal  to  this  tor- 
rent of  opinion  that  threatens  to  subvert  every  state  in 
Europe.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  very  little  hope  of 
success.  I  have  no  confidence  in  any  Government  being 
bolstered  up  by  newspaper  articles,  and  the  period  is 
approaching  very  fast  when  such  means  will  be  of  no 
avail.^  The  success  of  the  French  will  have  a  very  bad 
effect  in  this  country  ;  it  will  inspire  the  seditious  with 
boldness  and  decide  the  wavering.  Custine  and  Du- 
mouriez,  at  the  head  of  troops  that  know  the  value  of 
victory,  seem  to  be  inflamed  with  a  kind  of  zeal  like 
that  of  Omar,  and  hitherto  they  have  preached  this 
new  species  of  Mahometanism  with  a  degree  of  success 
equal  to  that  of  the  Arabian.  If  the  fury  of  these 
modern  Caliphs  is  not  successfully  and  speedily  checked, 
every  sceptre  in  Europe  will  be  broken  before  the  close 
of  the  present  century,  and  the  Jacobins  be  everywhere 
triumphant.  I  am  much  afraid  the  storm  will  increase 
and  extend  to  these  happy  shores.  Our  best  resource, 
perhaps,  would  be  an  alliance  with  a  people  now  be- 

*  At  this  date,  the  Ministerial  papers  contained  letters,  or  article?, 
written  by  Mr.  Miles,  with  various  signatures,  almost  daily. 
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come  formidable  by  being  united,  and  whose  union  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  imbecihty  and  wickedness  of 
the  nations  that  surround  them. 

What  is  your  idea  of  a  union  of  parties  ?  I  am  not 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  intrigues  of  this  country  to 
know  how  the  leading  men  in  Administration  feel,  or 
rather  how  Mr.  Pitt  is  disposed  on  this  subject,  but 
such  a  measure  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  means 
of  salvation  for  the  empire,  and  I  have  some  reason  to 
beheve  that  the  measure  is  as  practicable  as  it  is  neces- 
sary. One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  reign  of  delusion  is 
at  an  end,  and  that  no  Opposition  whatever  can  any 
longer  make  a  stalking  horse  of  patriotism  to  ride  into 
power.  The  understanding  of  the  people  has  been  too 
often  insulted,  and  their  confidence  too  often  abused 
by  this  species  of  swindling,  for  such  means  to  serve 
any  ex-party  in  future,  and  the  very  best  thing  that 
Opposition  can  do  is  to  join  with  Ministers,  or  they  will 
endanger  the  whole. ^ 

Mr.  Miles  to  Lord  Fortes  cue 

November  12, 1792 

The  political  atmosphere  in  this  country  is  becoming 
very  gloomy,  and  I  am  much  afraid  that  the  storm  will 

^  '  The  French  Embassy  had  some  hope  that  a  Coahtion  Ministry  would 
be  formed,  which  would  be  more  favourable  to  their  cause.  The  summer 
of  1792  was  occupied  by  correspondence,  interviews,  and  conversations, 
all  bearing  on  the  possibihty  of  including  Pitt  and  Fox  in  the  same 
Cabinet,  and  providing  the  country  with  a  Ministry  resting  on  a  broad 
foundation.  The  true  history  of  these  intrigues  has  yet  to  be  written. 
The  account  generally  given  of  them  is  that  Pitt  was  not  unwilling  to 
receive  some  of  the  "Whig  party,  but  that  the  scheme  shattered  upon  the 
obstinacy  and  impracticability  of  Fox.  ...  It  is  certain  that  the  idea  of 
a  coalition  was  mentioned  to  Pitt  and  the  King  in  June,  but  the  Duke  of 
Leeds'  diary  shows  that  neither  of  them  seriously  entertained  the  idea, 
and  that  Fox  was  perfectly  justified  in  beUeving  it  to  be  impossible.' — 
The  Fortnightly  Beview,  February  1883,  p.  260,  article  by  Mr.  Oscar 
Browning. 
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not  subside  on  the  Continent  without  making  us  feel 
most  lamentably  its  sad  effects.  I  do  not  know  how 
Ministers  feel  under  all  these  alarms,  but  the  successes 
of  the  French  seem  to  have  occasioned  an  entire  revo- 
lution in  the  minds  of  men,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
thrones  on  the  Continent  will  be  levelled  to  the  ground, 
the  sceptres  of  kings  broken,  and  monarchy  abolished 
before  the  close  perhaps  of  the  present  century.  A 
universal  change  is  preparing  in  the  opinions,  manners, 
and  customs  of  men ;  whether  for  the  better  or  the 
worse,  time  must  decide.  It  is  an  experiment  which  I 
shall  regret  to  see  tried,  for  I  am  an  advocate  for 
peace.  It  will  give  me  infinite  pleasure  to  find  that 
your  Lordship  approves  of  my  humble  efforts  to  preserve 
this  country  from  the  calamities  of  war,  and  especially 
at  a  moment  hke  the  present,  when  the  general  fermen- 
tation would  render  such  a  measure  extremely  hazardous, 
if  not  eventually  fatal,  to  monarchy  in  England. 

Minute:  November  13,  1792. — This  morning  Scipion 
Mourgue  called  and  informed  me  that  a  Minister  would 
soon  be  named  to  this  Court  by  the  Executive  Council 
at  Paris  ;  that,  if  he  was  received,  an  alliance  would  be 
proposed  ;  but  that,  if  rejected,  ill  consequences  would 
result,  and  war  would  be  declared  against  England.  I 
inquired  whether  he  was  authorised  to  make  this  state- 
ment. He  rephed,  '  Not  absolutely,  but  that  he  would 
be  soon.'  I  asked  whether  he  knew  for  a  certainty  that 
it  was  the  wish  of  France  to  be  united  to  this  country. 
He  answered  that,  if  he  had  no  other  assurances,  the 
debates  in  the  Committee  of  Ministers  proved  it,  and, 
moreover,  he  knew  from  his  correspondence  with  the 
Executive  that  it  was  their  wish  and  intention  to  put 
the  good  or  bad  dispositions  of  England  very  speedily  to 
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the  test.  I  mentioned  tlie  possibility  of  being  deceived 
by  France,  and  expressed  the  fear  that  the  distrust  pre- 
vaihng  in  this  country  might  operate  against  any  treaty 
of  aUiance  with  his  nation.  His  reply  was  that  the 
actual  Government  could  be  better  depended  upon  than 
that  of  Versailles.  My  next  question,  as  to  whether  the 
French  Government  would  pledge  itself  not  to  attempt 
any  revolution  in  England  by  intrigue  and  cabal,  re- 
ceived an  answer  in  the  affirmative — that  France  felt 
herself  so  powerful,  as  also  so  well-disposed  towards 
England,  that  she  would  make  the  offer  of  friendship 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  peace  of  the  world ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  as  little  dreaded  England  as 
she  did  the  Eepublic  of  Eagusa. 

Mourgue  acknowledged  that  the  intention  of  England 
would  be  demanded  under  the  impression  that  it  had 
already  been  resolved  to  take  part  against  France  in 
the  spring.  I  gathered  from  the  drift  of  his  conversa- 
tion that  the  Council  at  Paris  was  much  alarmed  ;  that 
people  had  been  employed  to  start  questions  in  the  de- 
bating societies  in  London  with  the  view  of  inflaming 
the  populace  against  a  neutrality  considered  dangerous 
and  suspicious.  He  further  gave  me  to  understand  that 
the  present  moment  was  favourable  for  a  union  with 
France  ;  that,  as  it  was  known  on  the  Continent  that  I 
was  a  friend  to  liberty,  Le  Brun  now  made  the  offer  to 
me  to  pave  the  way  for  this  desirable  alliance,  and  that, 
if  I  would  undertake  it,  I  should  receive  every  confi- 
dential communication  that  I  could  desire  relative  to 
the  views  of  France  as  to  the  basis  on  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  form  a  treaty.  My  questions  are  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  Paris  by  the  messenger  this  evening.^ 

^  '  This  is  the  origin  of  the  interview  which  M.  Maret  afterwards 
had  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  it  deserves  attention,  not  only  from  its  matter, 
but  from  its  date,  for  it  was  at  the  period  when  tl^e  storm  which  has 
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111  September  I  received  a  first  visit  from  the  Abbe 
Noel ;  lie  called  on  the  part  of  Le  Brun  with  the  object 
of  my  obtaining  for  him  an  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt. 
The  abbe,  I  believe,  had  been  at  the  same  college  with 
Le  Brun.  But  I  declined  to  interfere  until  I  was 
authorised  by  the  Executive  Council  to  make  the  appli- 
cation. Since  that  date  Mourgue  and  Noel  have  fre- 
quently called  and  have  shown  anxiety  in  favour  of 
peace.  Mr.  Pitt  received  much  about  the  same  time 
similar  information  from  a  gentleman  worthy  of  credit, 
and  who  had  been  a  member  of  one  of  the  ephemeral 
Administrations  in  France  (I  certainly  do  not  mean 
M.  Bertrand),  but  due  credit  was  not  given  to  the  accu- 
racy of  his  statement.  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  done  well 
to  have  attended  to  it.  Unhappily,  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  the  actual  state  of  the  public  mind  in  France  is 
attributed,  not  to  truth  or  patriotism,  but  to  Jacobini- 
cal principles  or  prejudices.^ — ^W.  A.  M. 

since  fatally  burst  upon  both  countries  assumed  a  very  ill-foreboding 
aspect.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation  that  the  Executive  Council  had 
made  up  their  minds  at  this  time  on  the  part  they  had  resolved  to  take.' — 
Authentic  Correspondence  with  Le  Brun,  dc,  p.  87  ;  Append,  p.  57. 

'  '  Au  moment  le  plus  critique  de  I'invasion  prussienne,  Le  Brun  fit 
partir  pour  Londres  un  de  ses  chefs  de  divisions  charge  d'une  mission 
secrete.  Get  agent  etait  Noel.  A  I'epoque  de  son  depart  (30  Aout)  les 
evenements  prenaient  una  allure  telle  que  I'intervention  ofl&cieuse  de 
I'Angleterre  semblait  notre  demiere  planche  de  salut.  Noel  devait 
s'aboucher  avec  un  Anglais  nomm^  Miles,  ancienne  connaissance  de 
Le  Brun.  Cette  homme,  desinteresse  ou  non,  a  merite  de  la  France  un 
souvenir.  II  fit,  jusqu'A  la  derniere  heure,  d'intelligents  efforts  pour 
combiner  des  demarches  utiles  au  maintien  de  la  paix.  II  ne  cessait  de 
repeter  que  Chauvelin  compromettait  tout :  pressait  Le  Brun  d'envoyer 
quelqu'autre  agent,  dont  les  antecedents  et  le  caractere  n'inspireraient 
pas  la  meme  repulsion,  et  promettait  de  le  mettre  en  relation  directe  avec 
William  Pitt  lui-meme,  qui  ^tait  loin,  suivant  Miles,  de  partager  I'aver- 
sion  irr^conciliable  de  ses  collegues  pour  les  derniers  changements  poli- 
tiques  survenus  en  France.  Dans  les  premiers  jours  de  Septembre,  notre 
situation  int^rieure  imposait  les  plus  larges  concessions  pour  obtenir 
I'appui  du  cabinet  anglais.  .  .  .  Noel  ne  pent  arriver  jusqu'au  premier 
ministre ;  nous  ne  savons  s'il  faut  attribuer  cette  exclusion  seulement  & 
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Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Aust 

November  15,  1792 
Wlien  I  perceived  a  reluctance  to  acknowledge  the 
French  Eepublic,  I  declared  that  the  Eepublic  of  France 
was  fixed  beyond  the  power  of  Europe,  combined  as  it 
was  against  her,  to  prevent  it ;  that  the  existence  of  the 
monarch,  or  of  the  monarchy,  was  not  an  object  for 
which  the  prosperity  of  this  nation  ought  to  be  sacrificed ; 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  do  with  a  good  grace  in 
the  first  instance  what  we  should  hereafter  be  compelled 
to  do  with  a  bad  one.  This,  I  found,  was  very  unpala- 
table ;  but,  convinced  of  its  justice,  I  insisted  upon  it, 
and,  when  lately  quitting  Mr.  Long  in  Alice's  Cofiee- 
House,^  I  could  not  help  peevishly  exclaiming  to  him. 
How  long  is  this  country  to  be  misgoverned  in  its 
foreign  policy  ?  I  repeat  to  you  that  history  does  not 
afibrd  an  instance  of  perfect  co-operation,  or  of  any 
good  resulting  from  the  confederacy  of  many  Powers ; 
that  the  present  coalition  will  make  France,  and,  per- 
haps, unmake  England,  or,  at  all  events — and  mark  my 
words — no  good  will  result  from  it  either  to  ourselves 
or  to  the  rest  of  Europe.^ 

Mr.  Aust  to  Mr.  Miles 

Foreign  Office :  November  16, 1792 
I  know  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  been  extremely  engaged 
these   three  days.     If  you  have  no  objection  to  write 

I'impression  d'borreur  produite  par  les  massacres  de  Septembre,  ou  bien 
aussi  aux  antecedents  personnels  de  cet  agent,  ex-abb^,  de  moeurs  fort 
relachees,  et  ci-devant  journaliste  rdvolutionnaire. — Maret,  Due  de 
Bassano,  par  Baron  Ernouf,  Paris,  1884,  pp.  79,  80. 

^  '  Alice's,  at  the  Parliament  House.' — Social  Life  in  t7ie  JReign  of 
Queen  Anne,  by  Asliton,  vol.  ii. 

^  '  October  1796. — England,  which  had  commenced  the  war  with  so 
many  confederates,  saw  herself  not  only  deprived  of  all  her  maritime 
allies,  but  the  whole  coasts  of  Europe,  ^^rom  the  Texel  to  Gibraltar, 
arrayed  in  fierce  hostility  against  her.' — Alison's  History  of  Europe,  v.  306. 
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your  intelligence  to  me,  as  it  concerns  Lord  Grenville's 
department,  you  may  be  assured  of  my  immediately 
laying  it  before  his  Lordship.  I  shall  be  in  Duke  Street 
this  evening  from  seven  to  eight  o'clock,  if  you  should 
have  leisure  to  look  in  upon  me. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Aust 

November  16, 1792 
In  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days  I  may  have 
occasion  to  request  Mr.  Pitt  to  admit  me  to  an  interview. 
As  to  Lord  Grenville,  there  is  a  reserve  about  him  that 
looks  like  distrust  or  pride,  or  perhaps  it  is  the  offensive 
offspring  of  both ;  this  occasions  much  dislike,  and  is 
not  calculated  to  facilitate  the  public  service.  Yet,  as 
I  consider  his  Lordship  the  same  as  Mr.  Pitt,  I  have  no 
objection  to  impart  my  foreign  intelligence  to  him.  I 
must  observe  that,  without  great  judgment  and  address, 
the  Government  of  this  country  will  have  a  tempest  to 
encounter  that  may  end  in  the  wreck  of  the  constitu- 
tion. I  tell  you  that  a  fierce  and  tremendous  storm  is 
brewing,  the  effects  of  which  it  will  require  much 
wisdom  to  avert,     I  will  call  on  you  this  evening. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Aust 

November  17, 1792 
I  send  for  your  perusal  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Long  written  on  the  12th  instant.  The  more  I  reflect 
upon  the  actual  state  of  public  affairs,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  of  the  necessity  for  that  union  of  parties 
which  you  pointed  out  last  night ;  so  much  so,  that  it 
appears  to  me  the  only  expedient  to  save,  I  will  not 
say  the  country — for  that.,  thank  Heaven,  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  either  faction — but  the  monarchy.  In  my 
opinion,  then,  all  contention  for  power  must  cease  : 
every  man  must  join  heart  and  hand,  and  put  his  shoul- 
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der  to  the  wheel,  or  the  cart  will  remain  in  the  slough. 
An  entire  change  in  the  political  system  of  Europe  is 
about  to  take  place,  and  the  impulse  that  produces  this 
change  cannot  but  materially  affect  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal administration  of  affairs  in  this  country.  I  do 
not  despond,  because  I  know  there  is  a  force  in  England 
equal  to  any  contingency  that  can  happen,  but  that 
force  should  be  concentrated  and  properly  directed. 
For  myself,  so  far  from  wishing  to  engage  in  any  of  the 
wild  and  visionary  schemes  of  our  modern  reformers, 
I  repeat  to  you  what  I  said  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  that 
while  my  mind  retains  its  health  and  my  arm  its  vigour 
I  will  write  or  fight  for  the  constitution,  as  occasion 
may  require,  to  the  last  moment  of  my  existence. 

Mr.  Aust  to  Mr.  Miles 

November  17,  1792 
Lord  Grenville  arrived  at  the  office  just  as  I  was 
reading  your  letter  to  Mr.  Long.  I  am  curious  to  know 
whether  he  and  Mr.  Pitt  encourage,  or  discourage,  the 
idea  of  a  union  of  parties.  I  have  delivered  your 
message  to  his  Lordship,  who  says  he  must  decline  re- 
ceiving the  communication  you  offer ;  but,  from  his 
manner,  I  think  it  right  to  say  that  the  refusal  did  not 
seem  personal  to  you,  but  to  anything  from  the  French 
Executive  Council.  I  had  given  your  Irish  packet  to 
the  porter  before  I  met  your  servant. 

Miyiute:  November  18,  Sunday. — Mr.  Long  called 
upon  me.  We  had  a  lengthened  conversation  on  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  France,  and  England.  I  found  from 
him  that  Ministry  were  disposed  to  grant  the  elective 
franchise  to  the  Catholics  in  Ireland.  On  the  subject  of 
French  affairs,  I  assured  him  that  the  Eepublic  was  fixed 
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beyond  the  forces  combined  against  it.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Powers  on  the  Continent  could  do 
nothing  against  France,  and  that  the  life  of  Louis 
XVI.  was  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  interests 
of  this  kingdom ;  but  he  seemed  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge the  new  Government.  As  to  this  country,  he  said, 
the  Ministry  were  resolved  to  act  with  vigour  against 
those  who  should  attempt  to  disturb  the  public  peace 
or  inflame  the  public  mind ;  that  Grey,  Lambton,  and 
Whitbread  went  one  way,  but  that  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land and  his  friends  would  be  with  Government  on  all 
great  questions,  and  that  there  would  be  no  union  of 
parties — that  is,  no  coalition.  I  mentioned  my  appre- 
hensions of  a  tumult  in  England  from  the  entire  revolu- 
tion that  had  taken  place  in  men's  minds,  but  he  seemed 
perfectly  assured  that  all  would  be  well. 

I  wish  to  stop  the  eifusion  of  blood,  and  to  see  this 
country  relieved  from  a  state  of  anxiety  and  imminent 
danger.  France  is  disposed  to  an  alliance  with  England ; 
but  she  will  soon  put  our  good  or  bad  disposition  to  the 
proof  by  demanding  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Eepublic ; 
and  a  refusal  will  produce  war — a  war  more  sanguinary 
and  furious  than  ever  yet  distinguished  the  contests  of 
the  two  nations  since  the  days  of  Edward  III.  Ministry 
in  this  country  affect  to  treat  the  Executive  Council 
with  contempt — so  they  did  the  Congress  in  America ; 
but  the  Congress  triumphed,  and  Lord  Grenville,  with 
all  his  hauteur,  will  be  compelled  to  treat  with  states- 
men who,  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin  or  former 
social  position,  have  already  proved,  by  turning  the 
tables  against  those  who  would  have  crushed  them, 
that  they  possess  no  mean  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
government. — ^W.  A.  M. 

VOL.  I.  A  A 
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Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Long 

November  19,  1792 

I  lament  that  I  missed  seeing  you  when  I  called  this 
morning  in  Hill  Street.  The  matter  I  wished  to  com- 
municate was  that  Spain  is  veering  fast  round  to  the 
French  interests.  I  have  strong  reasons  to  believe  that 
her  acknowledgment  of  the  new  Eepublic  will  not  be 
long  delayed — at  all  events,  the  French  have  a  powerful 
interest  in  the  Spanish  Council — and,  if  this  should  be 
the  fact,  you  will  find  the  Family  Compact  converted 
into  a  National  Compact.  In  all  probabiUty  I  shall  be 
better  informed  before  Saturda}^,  and,  in  the  interim,  I 
wish  to  know  whether  any  communications  from  the 
Executive  Council  in  France  will  be  acceptable  to 
Mr.  Pitt.  Should  the  French  be  able  to  establish  their 
present  Government,  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  my 
wish  that  this  country  may  acknowledge  the  Eepublic, 
as  England  ought  to  do,  not  only  from  motives  of  justice 
and  from  the  respect  due  from  one  nation  to  another, 
but  even  from  the  convictions  of  sound  policy.  I  hear 
you  are  going  out  of  town.  Let  me  see  you  on  your 
return. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Pitt 

November  2G,  1792 

You  may  rest  in  full  confidence  on  the  authenticity 
of  the  following  information,  which  is  too  important  at 
this  awful  crisis  to  be  withheld  from  you  a  moment.  I 
have  it  from  a  source  in  Paris  that  is  unquestionable, 
and  I  pledge  my  credit  with  you  for  the  veracity  of 
the  intelligence  : — '  L'Espagne  n'en  est  pas  si  eloignee 
qu'on  le  pense.  The  Count  d'Aranda  tells  everything 
to  M.  Bourgoing,  our  Minister  at  Madrid.  Yet  we 
would  prefer  the  neutrality  of  England  to  an  alhance 
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with  Spain,  and,  if  England  agrees  to  it,  measures  will 
be  taken  to  open  the  Spanish  markets  in  South  America 
to  her  manufactures.  D'Aranda  told  M.  Bourgoing  what 
was  lately  communicated  to  him  from  3'our  Minister  at 
Madrid,  and  Ave  can  count  upon  D'Aranda.' 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Aust 

November  26,  1792. 

The  decree  that  arrived  yesterday  from  Paris  is  written 
in  blood  and  denounces  war  against  all  the  world !  An 
attempt  will  be  made,  I  believe,  to  have  it  repealed,  as 
the  general  opinion  is  that  the  Convention  was  surprised 
into  the  measure.  The  more  I  reflect  on  it,  the  more  I 
am  struck  with  horror  at  the  unexampled  infamy  of  a 
'  declaration '  formidable  at  this  moment,  extravagant 
as  it  is,  and  which  is  meant  to  cut  the  sinews  or  rather 
to  hamstring  all  existing  Governments.  One  of  the 
ideas  of  the  French  Executive  is  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Holland,  which,  they  say,  is  ripe  for  revolt,  and 
also  with  Flanders  and  Brabant.  I  am  told  that  the 
object  of  the  mission,  which  Lord  Grenville  has  pro- 
mised to  receive,  is  to  know  the  intentions  of  France 
relative  to  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  which,  by  the 
by,  is  tolerably  well  explained  by  the  decree  of  the 
]  9th  instant. 

M.  Semonville  is  at  Corsica,  whence  he  will  soon 
depart  for  Constantinople  with  M.  Truguet  and  ten 
sail  of  the  line.  The  French  Admiral  is  in  pursuit  of 
some  Eussian  vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa ;  he  means 
to  capture  them.  It  is  meant  to  excite  the  Turk  to  de- 
clare war  against  Eussia.  Count  d'Aranda  at  Madrid 
has  no  secrets  from  Bourgoing,  the  French  Minister 
Plenipotentiary.  France  will  force  the  Spanish  mar- 
kets in  the  South  Seas  to  be  opened  to  us  if  we  will 

A  A  2 
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only  pledge  ourselves  to  be  neutral ;  whilst,  in  tlie 
event  of  our  refusing,  the  French  will  offer  to  insure 
Gibraltar  to  Spain,  on  condition  that  neutrality  shall 
be  observed  by  her. 

I  am  promised  on  Thursday,  or  sooner,  some  very 
important  intelligence.  In  the  interim  I  beg  the 
favour  of  you  to  lay  this  letter  before  Lord  Grenville 
for  his  perusal,  with  my  best  respects  to  his  Lordship, 
and  a  humble  offer  of  my  services  to  go  to  Paris  in 
case  it  should  be  necessary  to  send  anyone,  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  I  should  be  well  received  and  be 
enabled  to  serve  our  country.^ 

Mr.  Miles  to  M.  Scipion  Mourgue 

November  28,  1792 

I  did  not  delay  a  moment  after  your  departure 
yesterday  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Pitt,  according  to 
your  desire,  that,  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Power, 
you  wished  to  have  the  honour  of  a  private  interview 
with  him,  or  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Mr.  Pitt  has  asked  for  your  name.  You  have  failed  to 
inform  me  whether  you  are  fully  authorised  by  the 
Executive  Power  to  treat  with  the  Court  of  London.  I 
shall  wait  for  your  reply  before  giving  an  answer  to 

^  Declaration  pour  accorder  fraternite  et  secours  d,  tous  les  penples 
qui  voudront  recouvrer  leur  liberie  : — 

'  Du  19  Novembre,  1792  =  23  du  mSme  mois 
'  La  Convention  nationale  declare,  aix  nom  de  la  nation  fran9aise, 
qu'elle  accordera  fraternite  et  secours  k  tous  les  peuples  qui  voudront 
recouvrer  leur  liberte,  et  charge  le  pouvoir  executif  de  donner  aux 
generaux  les  ordres  nccessaires  pour  porter  secours  k  ces  peuples,  et 
defendre  les  cito.yens  qui  auraient  ete  vexes,  ou  qui  pourraient  I'etre 
pour  la  cause  de  la  liberte. 

'  La  Convention  nationale  decrete  que  le  pouvoir  executif  donnera  des 
ordres  ax;x  generaux  de  la  republique  pour  faire  imprimer  et  proclamer 
en  toutes  les  langues,  dans  toutes  les  contrees  qu'ils  parcourront  avec 
leurs  armees,  le  decret  rendu.' — Collection  du  Louvre,  xii.  213. 
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the  Minister.  If  you  have  any  propositions  to  make  to 
the  EngHsh  Minister  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Power, 
do  not  close  your  despatch  to  Dumouriez  until  you  see 
me.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  speak  to 
you.     Bon  soir} 

Minute :  November  29. — Long  called  upon  me  ;  he 
wished  to  know  the  particulars  of  Mourgue's  mission, 
he  being  authorised  by  Mr.  Pitt.  I  learned  from  him 
that  if  France  would  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the 
Court  of  Vienna  and  surrender  at  least  a  portion  of  its 
conquests,  and  consent  to  a  general  pacification,  the 
Eepublic  would  be  acknowledged — the  not  insisting 
on  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  to  be  always  under- 
stood. Soon  after  his  departure  I  received  from  him 
the  following  note :  '  Will  you  introduce  me  to  M. 
Mourgue  this  forenoon  ?  If  you  can  do  so,  I  will  call 
upon  you  for  that  purpose,  provided  you  think  he  will 
make  his  communication  to  me.  It  seems  the  best 
channel,  for  you  must  see  how  impossible  it  is  for  Mr. 
Pitt  or  Lord  Grenville  to  admit  him  to  an  interview  as 
things  stand.'  Another  note  was  almost  immediately 
afterwards  handed  to  me  by  a  King's  messenger  from 
Mr.  Long  as  follows  :  '  Pray  let  me  know  whether  you 
have  heard  from  M.  Mourgue,  and  whether  he  has 
made    any  appointment  for  us  to  meet  this  evening.' 

^  '  Mr.  Miles,  who  during  the  time  that  he  was  intrusted  with  a 
mission  to  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Liege  had  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
Le  Brun,  afterwards  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  continued 
his  correspondence  with  Le  Brun  and  other  men  of  consequence  in 
France,  till  the  National  Convention  thought  proper  to  break  with 
England,  who  had  frequent  intercourse  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1792 
with  French  agents  in  London,  and  even  acted  as  mediator  between  them 
and  the  British  Ministry,  who  may  be  supposed  therefore  to  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  French  Government.' — Herbert 
Marsh,  i.  141, 
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The  messenger  informed  me  that  the  Minister  and  Mr. 
Long  were  alone,  and  were  waiting  for  my  answer. 
This  extreme  impatience  is  a  proof  that  Mr.  Pitt  desires 
to  preserve  peace. — W.  A.  M. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Long 

November  29, 1792 
I  have  reflected  much  on  the  business  in  question, 
and,  as  the  result  of  the  different  conversations  which 
I  have  had  with  M.  Mourgue  and  the  Abbe  Noel,  I  am 
convinced  that  a  general  pacification  is  practicable, 
provided  Mr.  Pitt  will  make  it  the  sirie  quel  non  to 
acknowledge  the  Eepublic.  The  spirit  of  loyalty  lately 
manifested  in  the  provinces,  in  our  theatres,  and  in  the 
Association  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  have 
very  much  alarmed  all  the  French  emissaries  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  am  certain  that,  if  it  could  be  intimated  to 
the  Executive  Power  that  the  British  Cabinet  would  recog- 
nise its  authority  on  condition  that  it  recalled  its  troops 
within  its  own  frontier  and  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
Vienna,  the  whole  affair  would  be  instantly  concluded.  I 
feel  so  assured  of  Le  Brun's  sentiments  on  this  subject — 
and  he  has  certainly  the  most  weight  in  the  Council — 
that  I  am  satisfied  he  would  come  into  that  idea  imme- 
diately ;  indeed,  I  may  almost  venture,  from  the  know- 
ledge in  my  possession,  to  affirm  it.  Acquainted  as  I 
am  with  Le  Brun,  and  having  rendered  him  an  impor- 
tant service  in  a  moment  of  very  great  distress,  standing 
as  I  do  high  in  his  opinion,  I  will  make,  if  Mr.  Pitt 
approves,  an  excursion  to  Paris,  and  sound  him  on  this 
question,  sans  le  nommer  Monsieur  Pitt,  sans  le  com- 
promettre.  I  can  set  off  at  five  minutes'  notice  and 
would  not  be  absent  more  than  six  days.  I  am  positive 
that  peace  can  be  obtained  ;  and,  as  I  told  you  this 
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morning,  Mr.  Pitt  can  will  it.  Your  letter  has  tliis 
instant  arrived.  I  liave  had  no  answer  from  Mourgue. 
I  am  all  impatience  to  know  Mr.  Pitt's  determination. 

Mj?.  Miles  to  Mr.  Pitt 

November  29,  1792 
I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  copies  of  the  letters 
which  I  wrote  to  M.  Mourgue  yesterday,  together 
with  his  answer.  On  his  leaving  me  yesterday  after- 
noon I  pressed  him  repeatedly  not  to  deceive  me  with 
respect  to  his  position.  I  said  to  him  :  '  Ke  me  trompez 
pas,  monsieur ;  ne  m'ienduisez  pas  en  erreur.  Etes-vous 
vraiment  autorise  par  le  pouvoir  executif  d'entrer  en 
nei?otiation  avec  la  Cour  de  Londres  ? '  His  answer  was  : 
'  Oui,  monsieur,  je  le  suis.'  He  added  :  '  Qu'il  rendroit 
Tame  k  Monsieur  Pitt,  et  des  qu'il  I'a  vu  il  feroit  partir 
une  depeche  a  Monsieur  Dumouriez  pour  suspendre  des 
operations  contre  les  Hollandois.'  He  assured  me  that 
the  decree  of  the  19th  instant  will  be  amended  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  do  away  all  cause  of  offence  to  nations 
not  actually  at  war  with  the  Eepublic,  and  that  orders 
have  been  despatched  to  Dumouriez  to  retard  his 
designs  against  Holland  by  not  opening  the  Scheldt. 
You  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  when  you  are  informed 
that  it  was  one  of  the  extravagant  projects  of  that 
madman,  Dumouriez,  to  march  direct  into  Holland  and 
countenance  the  revolt  of  the  party  disaffected  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  I  have  given  M.  Mourgue  to  un- 
derstand that  an  attempt  to  open  the  Scheldt  would 
not  only  be  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  his  country, 
but,  by  attacking  our  ally,  be  tantamount  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  England.  The  decree  offering 
succour  to  those  who  revolt  against  their  respective 
Governments  is  to  be  amended  by  the  addition  of  the 
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words  :  '  The  oppressed  people  of  those  nations  at  war 
with  the  Republic.' 

I  will  only  trespass  further  to  assure  you  that,  in 
the  several  conversations  I  have  had  with  M.  Scipion 
Mourgue,  as  also  in  my  letters  to  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  France,  I  have  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  iniquity  and  madness  of  wantonly 
disturbing  the  repose  of  this  country.  The  father  of 
M.  Mourgue  is  a  confidential  friend  of  Dumouriez,  and 
was  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  the  disijraceful  20th  of 
June. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Pitt 

November  30, 1792 

Forgive  me  if  I  again  repeat  my  firm  belief  that  by 
an  immediate  interference  you  have  it  in  your  power 
to  restore  peace  to  Europe.  I  am  not  apprised  of  what 
M.  Mourgue  has  to  propose,  or  whether  he  washes 
only  to  know  the  intentions  of  the  British  Court  re- 
specting the  French  Eepublic. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  conviction  that  Le  Brun 
would  open  himself  to  me  without  reserve,  and  that  all 
operations  against  Holland  and  the  Scheldt  would  be 
renounced  in  toto  if  only  the  Executive  Council  were 
assured  that,  by  such  a  renunciation,  and  by  agreeing 
to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for  peace  with  the  Courts  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  this  country  would  acknowledge  the 
Eepublic.  It  is  the  great  point  they  aim  at ;  and,  as 
the  Convention  has  not  yet  decreed  what  the  Council 
has  recommended,  I  wish  you  would  permit  me  to  set 
off  instantly  to  Paris,  and  prevent,  if  possible,  a  blunder 
and  an  extravagance  that  would  extend  and  prolong  the 
flames  of  war.  The  experiment  is  worth  trying.  I 
desire  no  recompense  but  the  continuance  of  your  good 
opinion,  no  expenses  paid  e:?ccept  my  post-horses,  and 
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I  will  be  in  Paris  on  Monday  early  enough  to  breakfast 
with  Le  Brun,  and  before  this  day  week  you  shall 
know  his  intentions  fully. 

I  am  told  that  the  emigrants  bring  their  arms,  and 
that  they  arrive  daily  in  numbers  in  the  character  of 
deserters  from  the  Eepublican  army.  These  arms  may 
be  turned  against  us,  and  the  fable  of  the  Trojan  horse 
realised.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  submit  to  your  judgment 
and  reflection  the  propriety  of  compelling  all  foreigners 
arriving  with  arms  in  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  do- 
minions to  deposit  them  at  the  Custom  Houses  of  the 
respective  ports  where  they  land,  giving  to  the  col- 
lector or  mayor  their  names,  situation  in  life,  and  the 
object  of  their  coming  to  England.^ 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Long 

November  30,  1792 

I  have  this  instant  received  the  enclosed  note, 
from  which  you  will  perceive  that  M.  Mourgue  has 
no  objection  to  meet  you  to-morrow  morning  at  ten 
o'clock.  I  am  really  of  opinion  that,  if  you  obtain 
nothing  material  or  satisfactory  from  him,  Mr.  Pitt 
would  do  well  to  let  me  run  to  Paris  and  back.  I  am 
acquainted  with  Carre  and  Grouvelle.  Mourgue's  father 
is  also  at  Paris,  and  I  know  he  will  aid  my  efforts  most 
forcibly.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  repeat  this  offer 
to  Mr.  Pitt  since  I  saw  you,  but  in  my  zeal  to  serve 
him  I  travelled  too  fast,  for  I  offered  to  be  at  Paris  on 
Monday  morning.  Monday  night  I  might  be  there,  and 
will  be,  if  only  the  wind  permits,  and  I  set  off  before 
nine  o'clock  this  evening.  I  told  Mr.  Pitt  that  I  require 
no  recompense.  I  know  that  by  an  immediate  interference 
war  may  be  prevented.     If  Mr.  Pitt  approves  of  my 

'  This  letter  was  the  origin  of  the  Alien  Bill.     See  Minute,  December 
8,  1792. 
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idea  lie  may,  perhaps,  think  that  I  should  stay  some 
days  in  Paris,  in  which  case  a  messenger  might  accom- 
pany me  and  bring  back  my  despatches. 

Minute :  November  30. — ^At  nine  o'clock  thi's  evening 
Long  called  and  stayed  mitil  ten.  We  talked  on  various 
public  questions.  I  found  him  candid,  unreserved,  and 
communicative.  He  stated  that,  if  the  French  would 
desist  from  opening  the  Scheldt,  the  Eepublic  would  be 
acknowledged  and  peace  restored.  I  wrote  to  Mourgue 
to  be  with  me  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow.  I  am  certain 
peace  may  be  made  if  my  advice  is  attended  to — ^but 
Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Liege  must  be  free.  Long 
vowed  to  me  that  not  one  member  of  either  House  of 
Parliament  received  a  farthing  for  their  vote. — W.  A.  M. 

Minute:  December  1. — ^At  half-past  nine  Mourgue 
came.  I  found  him  elated  with  the  expected  interview, 
and  as  much  a  garqon  as  ever  boasted  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  He  talked  of  the  glorious  principles  of 
equity,  of  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  men,  and  the 
determination  of  France  to  open  the  Scheldt.  '  If  Eng- 
land,' he  continued,  '  opposed  the  measure,  tant  pis — 
so  much  the  worse  for  her — the  arms  of  France  would 
vindicate  her  just  pretensions  in  favour  of  the  Aiiversois, 
and  it  was  impossible  that  France  could  recede.'  In  that 
case,  I  replied,  war  is  inevitable,  for  England  was  bound 
by  treaty  to  defend  her  ally  if  attacked.  Mourgue  ex- 
hibits in  his  conduct  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in 
some  minds  to  bear  with  prosperity.  A  few  months 
since  he  was  in  extreme  despondency,  and  on  the  affair 
of  the  10th  of  August  he  resigned  his  political  employ- 
ment. He  was  violent  against  the  Eepublican  party  ; 
and  both  he  and  his  father  have  frequently  declared  to 
me  in  their  conversation  and  letters  an  attachment  to 
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monarcliy,  tliat  no  other  forms  of  government  would  suit 
their  country,  and  that  Petion  and  Manuel  were  two 
villains.  Scipion  has  changed  his  sentiments  and  prin- 
ciples, and  now  talks  of  the  virtue,  the  pride,  and  the 
courage  of  a  Eepublican. 

At  half-past  ten  Mr.  Long  came,  agreeable  to  the 
appointment.  I  introduced  them  to  each  other,  and, 
having  already  apprised  Mourgue  that  Mr.  Pitt  had 
commissioned  Mr.  Long  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive  Council,  I  left  them  together 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Long  afterwards  informed  me 
that  nothing  could  be  done  with  Mourgue,  who,  it 
appears,  had  insisted  on  the  rights  of  the  Eepublic,  and 
on  '  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,'  much  in  the  same 
strain  as  that  with  which  he  had  previously  occupied 
me.  I  expressed  the  wish  that  I  could  go  to  Paris  and 
try  my  personal  influence  with  Le  Brun.  War  is  a 
hazardous  measure  at  this  time ;  the  French  know  it, 
and  count  upon  it.  Mourgue  has  this  very  day  told  me, 
and  I  cannot  deny  it,  that  there  is  much  discontent  in 
this  country  and  that  the  people  are  ripe  for  revolt.^ 

'  '  Trois  jours  apr^s  [November  19]  la  Convention  lui  creait  un  nouvel 
embarras  [a  new  embarrassment  for  Le  Bran]  en  declarant  "  qu'elle 
accorderait  protection  et  secours  A  tons  les  peuples  qui  voudraient  con- 
server  leur  liberte."  EUe  paraissait  ainsi  prendre  sous  son  patronage 
toutes  les  insurrections  qui  pourraient  se  produire  en  Hollande,  en 
Irlande,  jusque  dans  I'interieur  de  I'Angleterre  !  Cette  provocation  sem- 
blait  concorder  avec  la  conduite  de  Chauvelin,  qui  entretenait  des  rapports 
secrets,  ou  qu'il  croyait  tels,  avec  des  clubs  dont  il  s'exagerait  I'impor- 
tance.  II  assurait  que  le  gouvemement  anglais  n'oserait  pas  nous  fairo  la 
guerre,  ou  que,  s'il  I'osait,  il  en  serait  chatie  par  une  revolution  semblable 
A  celle  du  10  Aout.  Le  Brun  n'avait  pu  dissimuler  -X  ses  collegues  et  au 
comite  diplomatique  ces  appreciations,  conformes  aux  passions  du  temps. 
Elles  determin^rent  les  ovations  qu'on  tit  aux  deputes  de  ces  Jacobins  de 
Londres,  de  Manchester,  de  Norwich ;  manifestations  insensees,  qui  ne 
firent  qu'irriter  non  seulement  le  ministere,  mais  le  vrai  peuple  anglais.' 
— Ernouf,  p.  83.  See  Conduct  of  France  towards  Great  Briiai?i, 
pp.  230-235. 
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M.  Bourgoing,  Minister  from  the  Eepublic  at  Madrid, 
has  written  to  the  French  Consuls  at  the  different 
ports  in  Spain  to  send  away  all  the  French  vessels. 
France,  by  relinquishing  a  project  which  does  not  con- 
cern either  her  foreig-n  interests  or  her  internal  o'overn- 
ment,  has  it  in  her  power  to  avoid  involving  herself  in 
a  contest  in  which  she  must  eventually  fall  the  sacrifice, 
but  she  seems  bent  on  mischief  to  others  and  to  her- 
self. It  is  now  a  fortnight  since  Mourgue  came  to  me 
with  the  assurance  that  he  was  authorised  by  the  Execu- 
tive Council  to  request  an  interview  with  our  Minister. 

— W.  A.  M. 

Mr.  Long  to  Mr.  Miles 

December  1,  1792 

The  '  Sun'  has  established  its  reputation  in  the  circles 
in  which  I  live  for  good  writing,  to  which  I  know  you 
have  contributed  much,  and  I  have  traced  you  through 
several  of  the  different  signatures.  I  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  'Protest'  against  Paine's  'Eights  of  Man '  doubled 
down  in  that  part  which  relates  to  the  Civil  List,  and 
which  answers  the  question  you  put  to  me.  The  '  Pro- 
test' contains  excellent  matter  and  good  reasoning.  I 
wish  the  style  was  as  forcible  as  it  would  have  been 
from  your  pen.  It  is,  however,  clearly  the  best  answer 
to  Paine  that  has  appeared,  except  a  book  written  by 
the  American,  Adams,  which  is  admirable,  proving  that 
the  American  Government  is  not  founded  upon  the 
absurd  doctrine  of  the  pretended  rights  of  man,  and 
that,  if  it  had  been,  it  could  not  have  stood  for  a  week. 

Minute:  Sunday.,  December  2. — Eeceived  a  note  from 
•Mourgue  informing  me  that  he  is  going  to  Paris.     He 

tells  me  that  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  promised  to  see  M. 

Maret  at  eight  o'clock  last  evening,  made  excuses  on  his 
'  arrival,  and  did  not  receive  him  until  eleven  o'clock  this 
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morning.      I  called  upon  Mourgue.      He  read  to  me 
Maret's  dispatcli  to  tlie  Executive  Council,  from  which 
it  appears  that  he  and  the  Minister  were  pleased  with 
each  other,  and  that  the  latter  had  agreed  to  treat  with 
Maret  as  agent  from  the  Council.      Mourgue  gave  me 
some  particulars  of  the  interview  between  Lord  Gren- 
ville  and  M.  Chauvelin — it  was  a  private  interview  on 
Thursday  last.      He   inquired   whether  I  thought  the 
Minister   would   send  an  agent  to  Paris.      I  drove  at 
once  to  Long's  house  and  asked  him  the  question.     He 
replied  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  intentions  of  Mr. 
Pitt  on  that  subject.     To  my  remark  that  the  Minister 
lost  many  friends  and  gave  offence  by  his  reserve  and 
coldness,  Long  admitted  that  it  would  be  better  if  Mr. 
Pitt  had  lived  more  in  the   world,  and   had   travelled 
more ;  that  he  had'  a  distrust  as    to   the   sincerity   of 
every  one  that  approached  him  with  whom  he  was  not 
intimate  ;  and  that,  if  he  acknowledged  the  letters  he 
received,  he  would  conciliate  many  friendships.     We 
then  conversed  on  the  probable  consequences  of  the 
Eevolution  in  France  as  respects  England.    I  insisted  on 
an  alliance  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  peace  ;  and, 
in  reply  to  an  observation  made  by  Long,  I  remarked 
that  Ministers  too   often    look   only   to    the   moment, 
content  to  live  by  shifts,  from  hand  to  mouth,  instead 
of  providing  for  the  future  by  measures  calculated  to 
insure   the  public  weal.     He  inquired  about  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Abbe  Noel.     I  returned  to  Mourgue.     He 
starts  to-morrow  morning  at  three   o'clock  for  Paris, 
taking  with  him  the  despatch  from  Maret  and  a  letter 
from  me  to  Le  Brun.^ 

'  A  translation  of  this  despatch  from  Maret  to  Le  Brun  will  be  found 
in  the  Annual  Begister,  1792,  State  Papers,  p.  190.  It  gives  an  account 
of  the  interview  with  Pitt. — See  Archives,  Quai  d'Orsay,  Paris,  vol.  584, 
p.  19,  for  the  original. 
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Mr.  Miles  to  M.  Le  Brun 

London  :  December  2,  1792  ' 

I  write  a  single  word  by  my  friend  Scipion  Mourgue, 
wlio  leaves  early  to-morrow  morning  for  Paris.  His 
talents,  his  zeal,  and  above  all  his  civisme,  are  already 
known  to  you.  Attached  to  his  country  and  to  the  rights 
of  humanity,  he  has  not  ceased  since  his  arrival  in 
England  to  labour  for  the  prosperity  of  the  one  and  in 
favour  of  the  other.  Interested  as  I  am  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  two  nations,  I  have  always  desired  to  see 
them  united  by  the  most  sincere  alliance.  In  conformity 
with  this  idea,  and  full  of  ardour  for  its  accomplishment, 
I  have  long  sought  to  bring  our  respective  countries 
together ;  and  if  you  feel  the  same  desire  to  spare 
human  blood  and  to  assure  peace  to  the  world,  my 
exertions  will  not  be  without  fruit. 

I  recall  with  infinite  pleasure  the  time  that  we  were 
at  Liege,  and,  though  I  owe  you  a  grudge  for  not  having 
replied  to  my  reiterated  inquiries  through  M.  Noel  for 
news  of  our  mutual  friend,  the  Burgomaster  Fabry,  I 
cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  again. 
I  have  many  things  to  say  to  you ;  but  M.  Mourgue 
is  in  haste,  and  he  is  master  of  my  opinions.  I  refer 
you  to  him  to  explain  the  sentiments  of  esteem  with 
which  I  am,  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Miles  to  M.  Maret 

December  3,  1792 

The  circumstance  which  affords  me  the  long-desired 
pleasure   of    making   your   acquaintance   is   infinitely 

^  Eeceived  in  Paris,  December  6.  Archives,  Qtiai  d'Orsay,  vol.  584, 
p.  12. 
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agreeable,  since  it  enables  me  to  obtain,  notwithstanding 
obstacles  and  intrigues,  the  faint  hope  of  a  speedy  alliance 
between  our  two  countries.  For  more  than  ten  years  I 
have  used  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  effect  this  great 
object ;  but  if  there  is  to  be  success,  it  is  essential  that 
prejudices  which  have  so  long  blinded  the  two  nations 
should  be  uprooted  and  effaced.  Happily,  both  for 
France  and  England,  and,  indeed,  for  the  whole  world, 
the  moment  appears,  as  I  think,  to  have  arrived  when 
Eeason,  the  elder  daughter  of  Truth,  in  reclaiming  her 
rights,  will  no  longer  permit  herself  to  be  deceived  or 
enchained.  These  sentiments,  Sir,  proceed  from  my 
heart.  But  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  my  well- 
grounded  fear  that,  if  the  Executive  Power  in  Paris 
thinks  of  meddling  with  our  internal  affairs,  or  seeks 
by  direct  or  indirect  means  to  sow  dissension  in 
England,  this  alliance,  so  much  desired  by  all  sensible 
people,  wiU  never  be  realised. 

I  shall  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you  without 
fail  at  eleven  o'clock  this  morning  and  of  presenting  a 
letter  from  our  mutual  friend,  Scipion  Mourgue.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  beg  you  to  believe  me,  &c.  &c.^ 

^  *  A  I'epoque  de  la  bataille  de  Jemmapes  [Nov.  6,  1792],  les  vues  des 
hommes  qui  exer^aient  la  principale  influence  sur  les  actes  du  pouvoir 
executif  n'allaient  que  jusqu'A,  I'etablissement  d'un  Etat  beige  indepen- 
dant.  C'etait  encore  sur  cette  base  que  Lebrun  voulait  preparer  un  ar- 
rangement, quand  il  adjoignit  H  Noel  un  autre  agent,  le  jeune  Mourgue, 
dont  le  pere  avait  tenu  le  portefeuille  do  I'interieur  dans  le  ministere 
Girondin  de  Louis  XVI,  et  ne  s'ctait  retire  qu'avec  Dumouriez. 
Mourgue  pere  etait  connu  par  des  travaux  serieux,  notamment  par  un 
ouvrage  estime  en  Angleterre,  sur  le  traite  de  commerce  de  1786.  La 
premiere  pensee  du  ministre  avait  ete  d'adjoindre  Mourgue  fils  a  Chau- 
velin,  avec  le  titre  de  secretaire  de  legation,  et  ee  fat  pour  prendre  pos- 
session de  ce  poste  qu'il  fut  envoye  ii  Londres  au  mois  d'Octobre. 
L'amour-propre  de  Chauvelin  vit  dans  cet  arrangement  une  tentative 
maladroitement  deguisee  pour  le  remcttre  en  tutelle.  II  refiisa  d'y  ac- 
ceder,  sous  pretexte  qu'il  n'avait  pas  et^  consulte.  Mourgue  resta  alors 
comme  agent  secret,  et  fit  preuve  d'intelligence  et  de  zele.    II  n'existait 
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Minute:  December  3. — I  had  the  pleasure  this 
day  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Maret,  whom 
I  found  extremely  affable,  frank,  and  communicative. 
He  told  me  he  had  been  well  received  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  appeared  to  be  equally  well  pleased  with  him ; 
the  conversation  had  been  very  long,  and  he  had  assured 
Mr.  Pitt  that  instructions  were  transmitted  to  Dumouriez 
to  be  circumspect  in  his  conduct  towards  the  Dutch, 
and  to  make  no  attack  either  on  the  sovereignty,  or 
privileges,  or  independence  of  that  people.  Maret  came 
by  Flanders  and  saw  Dumouriez  at  the  battle  of 
Jemmapes,  November  6.  Dumouriez  had  resolved  to 
besiege  the  Austrians  in  their  intrenchments,  as  if  they 
had  been  in  a  citadel,  and  to  take  them  by  storm,  if 
they  had  not  fought.  A  schism  having  broken  out 
among  the  patriots  at  Liege,  Maret  had  reconciled  their 
differences,  and  they  had  entered  that  city  as  friends. 
Fabry  had  been  at  Bouillon.  Chauvelin,  informed  of  the 
uneasiness  of  Ministers  as  to  Holland,  had  written  to 
Lord  Grenville  desiring  an  interview  merely  to  apprise 
him  of  the  determination  of  the  Executive  Council  not 
to  invade  Holland.     Lord  Grenville  answered  the  note 

contre  lui  aucun  motif  de  repulsion  personnelle  :  aussi  Miles  laissa  bientSt 
esperer  qu'une  rencontre  de  ce  nouvel  agent  avec  Pitt  ne  serait  pas  im- 
possible. .  .  . 

'  Le  but  reel  de  son  voyage  (Maret)  etait  de  prendre  la  place  de 
Mourgue  dans  la  conference  secrete  qu'on  esperait  obtenir  prochainement 
avec  Pitt,  grS,ce  aux  demarches  de  I'agent  anglais  Miles.  Cette  substitu- 
tion, combinee  entre  les  ministres  Lebnin  et  Garat,  et  plusieurs  membres 
du  comite  diplomatique,  semblait  commandee  par  de  graves  considera- 
tions. Le  republicanisme  de  Mourgue  etait  suspect  aux  exaltes  de  Paris. 
De  plus,  il  avait  eu  A  se  plaindre  de  Chauvelin,  et,  comme  on  savait 
d'avance  qu'il  serait  question  de  celui-ci  d'une  maniere  peu  favorable  dans 
ces  communications  secretes,  le  rapport  de  I'homme  dont  il  avait  dedai- 
gneusement  repouss^  le  concoursaurait  paru  entache  de  partialite.  L'ex- 
ageration  patriotique,  qui  rendait  le  jeune  ambassadeur  si  nuisible  k 
Londres,  faisait  malheureusement  sa  force  k  Paris.' — Ernouf,'pp.  82,  86. 
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in  a  cold,  equivocal  manner,  and  declined  to  see  liim 
on  the  ground  of  etiquette.  The  communication  from 
Chauvelin  was  made  privately,  not  officially,  he  having 
no  authority.  The  next  day  the  correspondence  of  Lord 
Auckland  with  the  States-General  appeared  in  the 
public  prints.^  Lord  Grenville  then  relaxed  his  hauteur, 
and  appointed  a  meeting  with  Chauvelin  on  the  usual 
day  for  receiving  foreign  ministers.  His  Lordship,  as 
usual,  was  cold  and  reserved.  Chauvelin  was  of  course 
equally  so.     And  thus  they  parted. 

Noel  is  gone  hence  to  Bruxelles  with  despatches  for 
Dumouriez  urjjinor  liim  to  be  cautious.  Pitt  assured 
Maret  that  he  hoped  he  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Council  to  treat  with  him.  Chauvelin  intrigues 
to  circumvent  our  efforts  to  obtain  peace.  The  French 
are  taught  to  believe  that  this  country  is  ripe  for  revolt. 
Mourjzue  told  me  that  we  did  not  dare  trust  the  MiUtia. 
Four  days  later  the  Militia  was  called  out,  and,  as  I 
beUeve,  in  consequence  of  what  fell  from  Mourgue  in 
his  conference  with  Long.- — W.  A.  M. 

^  See  Parliamentary  History,  xxx.  341,  November  16,  1792. 

"^  '  A  I'epoque  de  I'entree  des  Fran^ais  d  Bruxelles,  Chauvelin  re9ut 
done  I'ordre  de  demander  au  secretaire  des  affaires  etrangeres  un  entre- 
tien  particulier,  poiir  lui  donner  I'assurance  des  dispositions  pacifiques  de 
la  France  i  I'egard  des  Provinces-Unies.  Les  succ^s  de  Dumouriez  pro- 
duisaient  une  telle  impression  que  le  ministre  anglais,  qui  avait  d'abord 
elude  cette  demande,  se  ravisa  quelques  jours  apres.  L'entre\nie  eut  lieu 
le  28  Novembre  :  I'ambassadeur  s'y  montra  hautain,  provoquant  de  Ian- 
gage  et  d'attitude,  et  fit  allusion  plusieurs  fois  aux  esperances  qu'il  fondait, 
en  cas  de  rupture,  sur  les  revolutionnaires  anglais.  "  II  semble,  dit-il,  que 
plus  les  individus  des  deux  nations  se  rapprochent,  plus  le  Eoi  d' Angleterre 
s'eloigne  de  nous.  .  .  .  Ij&vcie&inieYLigence  entre  les  deux peuplean'exi&ie 
pas :  jamais  elle  n'a  moins  existe."  Lord  Grenville  s'effor^a  en  vain 
d'obtenir  de  lui  quelques  renseignements  positifs  sur  les  intentions  ul- 
t^rieures  du  conseil  ex^cutif  fran^ais.  Chauvelin  n'en  savait  pas  plus,  4 
cet  egard,  que  le  ministre  anglais :  mais  pour  se  donner  de  I'importance, 
il  s'avisa  de  repondre  que  les  6v^nements  avaient  marche  en  Belgique 
pendant  qu'on  hesitait  A  lui  donner  audience  i  Londres,  et  que  le  Ian- 
VOL.  1.  B  B 
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Mr.  Miles  to  Lord  Buckingham 

December  4,  1792 
If  I  have  refrained  for  some  months  past  to  write  to 
your  Lordship,  it  was  from  the  consideration  that  I  had 
nothing  of  importance  to  communicate ;  and  if  I  now 
trespass  on  your  time  by  asking   you   to   second  the 
request  I  have  made  to  be  sent  to  Paris  as  a  person  non 
accreditee  it  is  from  a  full  conviction  that  it  is  in  my 
power  to  render  the  most  essential  service  to  my  country. 
Your  Lordship  will  have  heard  of  the  part  I  have  had 
in  facilitating  an   interview  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  M. 
Maret,   who    is    here    from    the    Executive    Council, 
and  who,  pleased  with  the  reception  he  has  had,  will 
exert  all  his  credit  to  engage  France  to  suspend  her 
project  relative  to  the  Scheldt.     The  degree  of  estima- 
tion  in   which  I  stand  with  the  leading  man  in  the 
Council,  M.  Le  Brun,  to  whom  I  rendered  a  kindness 
some  years  past,  gives  me  every  reason  to  believe  que  je 
pourrois  aplanir  toutes  les  difficultes  qui  se  sont  elevees 
entre  les  deux  pays  au  sujet  de  rEscaut.     I  know  to  a 
certainty  that  my  presence  would  be  very  acceptable, 
and  that  any  person  sent  from  this  country  to   Paris 
would   occasion   a   sensation  in  France  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  British  Government.     I  have  made  an 
offer  of  my  services  to  Mr.  Pitt  with  the  assurance  that 
no  emolument  as  a  recompense  is  desired.     I  am  given 

gage  pacifique  qu'il  ^tait  autoris^  k  tenir  huit  ou  dix  jowrs  auparavant 
pouvait  bien  n'etre  plus  A  la  hauteur  des  circonstances.' 

'  En  entrant  dans  le  cabinet  du  ministre  anglais,  il  s'^tait  plong^  dans 
un  vaste  fauteuU,  ^cartant  avec  dMain  une  humble  chaise  avancee  aupres 
du  feu,  dans  I'intention,  selon  lui  manifeste,  d'humUier  la  Republique  en 
sa  personne.' — Emouf,  pp.  84,  88. 

On  this  interview  of  M.  ChauveUn  with  Lord  Grenville,  see  Letter  of 
Maret  to  Le  Brun,  November  29.  Also  Chauvelin's  Letter  to  Le  Brun» 
December  3,  Archives,  Quai  d'Orsay,  vol.  583,  p.  346 ;  vol.  584,  p.  32.  • 
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to  understand  that  the  proposal  should  be  made  by 
Lord  Grenville,  but,  as  I  am  apprehensive  from  the 
cold  and  distant  manner  which  his  Lordship  has  ob- 
served towards  me  that  I  do  not  stand  so  well  in  his 
opinion  as  I  feel  conscious  of  deserving,  I  decline  to 
address  myself  to  him.  If  I  thought  that  Lord  Gren- 
ville would  accept  of  my  services,  I  certainly  would 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  write  to  him,  especially  as  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Executive  Council 
will  request  the  Ministry  to  send  an  agent  over  to  Paris 
on  their  sending  one  to  London,  and  in  which  case,  as 
I  am  informed,  my  name  will  be  mentioned  as  being 
acceptable  to  the  Council. 

It  will  give  me  infinite  pleasure  to  find  that  your 
Lordship  approves  of  my  endeavours  to  prevent  this 
countiy  from  feeling  the  calamities  of  war,  and  especially 
in  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  the  general  fermen- 
tation in  the  minds  of  the  people  would  render  such  a 
measure  extremely  hazardous,  if  not  eventually  fatal  to 
the  monarchy. 

Minute:  December  4. — M.  Maret  has  just  left  me. 
He  comes  again  in  a  few  days.  He  informed  me 
that  the  French  fleet  was  as  forward  for  sea  as  ours, 
that  war  is  almost  inevitable,  not  so  much  to  open 
the  Scheldt  as  de  sen  defaire  de  300,000  brigands 
armes,  qui  ne  devraient  pas  rentrer  dans  la  France} 
He  assured  me  that  he  would  not  see  Lord  Lansdowne 

^  '  The  French,  after  the  affair  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  in  hostihty 
with  Austria  and  Prussia,  had  no  resource  but  in  war,  and  the  answer  that 
Roland  gave  to  a  friend  of  mine,  at  that  time  in  credit  and  power  in 
France,  deserves  notice  :  "  Peace  is  out  of  the  question.  We  have  800,000 
men  in  arms.  We  must  make  them  march  as  far  as  their  legs  will  carry 
them,  or  they  will  return  and  cut  our  throats.'^ ' — W.  A.  MUes.  See 
Authentic  Correspondence,  &c.,  p.  144. 

B  B  2 
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nor  anyone  who  is  in  opposition  to  Government.  His 
Lordship  has  endeavoured  to  see  Maret,  and  desired 
that  a  friend  would  bring  him  to-morrow  at  one  o'clock. 
He  has  met  Sheridan  at  Chauvelin's  and  been  invited  to 
his  house  at  Isleworth.  Madame  de  Flahaut^  has  seen 
Mr.  Fox,  and,  on  being  asked  her  opinion  of  him,  re- 
plied :  '  II  est  vaste,  il  est  grand,  il  est  sale,  et  sans 
ornement  comme  I'Eglise  de  St.  Paul.'  Chauvelin  is 
very  angry  that  Maret  has  seen  Pitt. 

Lafayette,  on  the  affair  of  the  20th  June,  proposed  to 
Luckner  to  march  with  the  two  armies  on  Paris  and 
rescue  the  King.  The  troops,  at  that  time  under  the 
command  of  Lafayette,  were  disposed  to  obey  him. 
LUckner  gave  notice  of  this  proposal  to  the  Executive 
Council,  and  assured  them  that,  if  Lafayette  moved,  he 
would  follow  with  his  army,  defeat  him,  and  bring  him 
a  prisoner  to  Paris. — W.  A.  M. 

Mr.  Aust  to  Mr.  Miles 

WhitehaU  :  Decp.raber  6,  1792 

Many  thanks  for  your  Irish  news.  The  prospect 
there  is  lowering.  I  am  sorrj'  to  acquaint  you  that 
Lord  GrenviUe  declines  your  offer  of  going  to  Paris,  but 
with  thanks. 

Mr.  Miles  to  M.  Scipion  Mourgue 

December  G,  1792 

As  to  the  object  of  your  mission,  I  have  a  thousand 
disquietudes.     Would  to  God  that  they  may  have  suffi- 

^  Madame  de  Flahaut,  whose  husband,  Comte  de  Flahaut,  was  guillo- 
tined at  Arras  in  1793,  remarried,  and,  as  Madame  de  Souza,  became  well 
knovn  as  a  clever  novel-writer.  Her  son,  Comte  de  Flahaut  de  la  Bil- 
lardeiie,  rose  to  high  rank  in  the  French  service  as  a  soldier,  and,  from 
1860  to  1862,  was  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  The  Due  de 
Morny,  son  of  Queen  Hortense  by  the  Comte  de  Flahaut,  the  father  of  the 
Ambassador,  was  brought  up  by  Madame  de  Souza. 
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cient  wisdom  in  Paris  to  put  off  as  long  as  possible 
every  pretext  for  war !  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Court  of  St.  James  desires  nothing  better  than  to 
avoid  hostilities,  but  at  the  same  time  you  will  admit 
that  it  cannot  balance  between  war  and  solemn  engage- 
ments made  with  its  allies.  If  France  makes  any 
attempt  on  the  independence  or  on  the  privileges  of  the 
Dutch,  it  will  be  imperative  on  England  to  fly  to  their 
assistance,  or  she  would  risk  being  any  longer  considered 
as  a  nation  ;  but  I  hope  that  the  Executive  Power,  en- 
lightened by  the  information  which  you  are  able  to 
impart  to  it,  and  assured  of  the  earnestness  with  which 
the  Court  of  London  desires  to  avoid  every  subject 
which  might  separate  the  two  peoples,  will  find  means 
to  preserve  peace,  and  establish  at  the  same  time  the 
basis  of  a  perpetual  alliance  between  the  two  nations. 
I  desire  it  all  the  more  because  the  public  mind  is 
excited,  and  you  would  see  in  the  event  of  war  that  it 
will  be  rather  a  war  of  the  English  people  than  of  the 
Minister.  Those  who  tell  you  the  contrary,  and  who 
seek  to  make  you  believe  that  England  is  ripe  for  a 
revolution  against  its  Government,  seek  only  to  mislead 
and  deceive  you.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend  !  I  am  wear}-- 
ing  to  see  you  return  with  an  olive  branch.  A  thousand 
kind  wishes  to  M.  Le  Brun  and  to  all  my  acquaintances  in 
Paris.  Write  to  me  in  detail,  inform  me  of  everything 
that  passes,  and  let  us  labour  in  concert  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  human  race.  Adieu  !  I  embrace  you  with 
all  my  heart. 

Minute:  December  7. — Saw  M.  Maret  at  my 
house.  He  related  the  occasion  of  his  journey  to 
Bruxelles  in  April  last,  his  successful  interview  with 
the  members  of  the  Etat  ecclesiastique,  and  with  tlie 
nobles   on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  and  his  having  en- 
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gaged  them  to  refuse  the  subsidy  to  the  Emperor,  and 
to  send  a  deputation  to  Paris  sohciting  an  aUiance  and 
assistance  to  throw  ofi  the  Austrian  yoke.  M.  de 
Gravier,  the  Minister  at  Bruxelles,  is  a  favourite  of  the 
Archduchess,  who  used  to  thee  and  thou  him  familiarly, 
and  his  secretary  was  devoted  to  the  Executive  Power. 
M.  Maret  had  the  recall  of  M.  de  Gravier  in  his  pocket. 
On  his  arrival  at  Paris  he  went  in  pursuit  of  Dumou- 
riez  to  give  him  an  account  of  his  embassy,  and  found 
he  was  gone  down  to  the  National  Convention  to  declare 
war  against  the  King  of  Hungary.  He  then  returned  to 
the  Low  Countries  and  formed  the  Belgic  Legion.  The 
declaration  of  war  at  that  time  was  the  salvation  of 
France  ;  for  the  army  was  reputed  to  be  well  provided 
with  everything,  whereas  it  was  found  to  be  the  con- 
trary. This  called  forth  the  exertions  of  the  country, 
discovered  the  disaffected,  and  secured  the  independence 
of  the  Eepublic,  for,  if  the  enemy  had  then  advanced 
in  force,  France  would  have  been  lost  past  redemption, 
having  but  few  troops,  no  magazines  of  any  kind  having 
been  formed,  and  the  few  soldiers  she  had  were  ill 
appointed. — ^W.  A.  M. 

Lord  Buckingham  to  Mr.  Miles  , 

Stowe  :  December  7, 1792 
I  am  favoured  with  your  letter  of  the  4th,  but, 
having  been  in  a  constant  state  of  hurry  with  my  MiUtia, 
it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  acknowledge  it  sooner. 
My  high  opinion  and  good  wishes  towards  you  are  the 
same,  but,  as  I  have  had  no  communications  whatever 
with  Mr.  Pitt  or  Lord  Grenville  upon  the  details  of 
their  official  business  ever  since  it  has  taken  the  serious 
aspect  which  it  now  bears,  or  indeed  for  the  last  three 
months,  and  as  I  have  the  most  decided  reasons  for  not 
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conversing  with  them  upon  matters  of  the  nature  which 
you  have  opened  to  me,  I  fear  that  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  comply  with  your  request,  unless  they  should 
converse  with  me  upon  the  subject.  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  do  not  believe  Lord  Grenville's  mind  is  prejudiced 
against  you,  or  insensible  to  your  abilities  and  services. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Lord  Buckingham 

December  8,  1792 

I  steal  a  moment  from  some  confidential  business  ^ 
entrusted  to  me  to  acknowledge  the  honour  of  your 
letter  of  yesterday's  date.  If  I  am  anxious  to  have 
peace  established,  it  is  from  a  conviction  that  war 
would  be  a  very  hazardous  measure  ;  and,  from  the 
result  of  the  recent  conference  of  M.  Maret  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  an  event  so  auspi- 
cious is  within  the  power  of  the  latter  to  obtain. 
Although  I  am  fully  master  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Executive  Council,  and  saw  the  despatches  which  left 
Portman  Square  ^  last  Monday  morning  at  five  o'clock,  I 
cannot  by  letter  reveal  them.  I  could  give  your  Lord- 
ship much  important  information  were  you  in  town. 

I  have  borrowed  the  inclosed  pamphlets  on  purpose 
that  you  may  peruse  them,  after  which  I  shall  entreat 
the  favour  of  their  being  returned.  The  proposal  which 
I  made  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  in  January  1790,  was, 
that  the  union  of  Liege  with  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
and  the  independence  of  both,  should  be  facilitated  and 
acknowledged  by  this  country.  The  advantages  resulting 
from  this  measure  would  have  been  commercial  as  well 
as  political,  toutes  les  entraves  que  la  tete  mal  organisee  de 
Joseph  II.  avait  fait  mettre  sur  le  commerce  seroient 
*  The  translation  of  the  Defence  of  Louis  XVI. 
a  The  French  Embassy. 
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levees,  and  Holland  would  liave  liad  a  broad  and  im- 
penetrable barrier  on  the  side  of  France.  Happy  to 
have  been  emancipated  from  the  odious  perfidy  and 
tyranny  of  the  House  of  Austria,  the  Flemings  would 
have  ratified  the  different  treaties  which  condemn  the 
Scheldt  to  roll  its  slumbering  waters  disgracefully  and 
unprofitably  to  the  sea.  The  French  would  have  had 
no  pretext  for  entering  into  Brabant.  The  result  of  my 
conference  with  his  Grace  convinced  me  more  than  ever 
that  the  ideas  of  magnitude  and  futurity,  as  well  as  of 
right  and  expediency,  are  necessary  furniture  for  every 
man's  mind  to  whom  the  interests  of  a  nation  are  in  any 
degree  confided.  What  I  proposed  in  1790,  and  for 
which  the  people,  whose  cause  I  pleaded,  would  have 
been  obliged  to  this  country,  is  now  accomplished 
without  any  merit  to  us,  and,  indeed,  against  the  wish 
of  Government,  with  this  advantage  to  them,  that  what 
they  have  acquired  cannot  be  taken  away,  for,  what- 
ever may  be  the  event  of  the  war,  I  will  venture  to 
predict  that  the  dominion  of  Austria  in  the  Netherlands 
is  extinguished  for  ever.  The  Duke  of  Leeds  said  to 
me  it  was  going  great  lengths,  but  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
at  the  time,  without  the  gift  of  prescience,  that  the 
moment  was  not  very  distant  when  France  would  go 
far  greater  lengths. 

Mr.  Long  to  Mr.  Miles 

December  9,  1792 

I  return  the  pamphlets.  I  have  read  them  with 
some  interest,  though  I  think  them  mischievous  in  the 
extreme.  The  production  of  Condorcet  is  artful  and 
insidious.  How  easily  these  fellows  talk  of  plunging  a 
whole  nation  into  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war ! 

As  to  my  going  to  Paris,  you  may  set  that  down 
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among  other  false  reports,  such  as  that  of  an  impend- 
ing coaUtion,  &c.,  in  which  Walter  ^  indulges.  I  do  not 
suppose  Mr.  Pitt  ever  had  the  idea  of  sending  any  one 
to  Paris.     I  should  think  it  extremely  improbable.- 

What  think  you  of  the  defence  of  Louis  XVI.  ?  I 
have  not  yet  read  it.  How  do  you  like  the  '  Word  in 
Season '  ?  The  '  Protest '  against  Paine's  'Eights  of  Man,' 
published  by  Nichol,  is  worth  your  reading. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Long 

December  9, 1792 
I  did  not  believe  that  you  were  going  to  Paris,  al- 
though the  'Times'  said  you  were  already  gone,  nor  do  I 
suppose  that  you  would  wish  to  go.  I  cannot  but  hope 
that,  whenever  such  a  measure  becomes  necessary,  Mr. 
Pitt  will  accept  my  offer  for  many  reasons  too  obvious 
to  repeat,  and  which,  were  he  to  decline,  I  confess 
would  afflict  me  much,  because  I  dread  war,  and  foresee 
the  consequences  of  it.  I  have  had  '  Avis  aux  Bataves,' 
by  Condorcet,  which  I  did  not  judge  prudent  to  show 
you  at  the  moment  lest  it  should  indispose  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Pitt  towards  a  negotiation.  It  is  grossly  personal 
to  the  King,  insidious  to  the  Dutch,  and  artful  in  the 
extreme.  Another  reason  for  not  showing  it  was  that 
I  had  taken  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  these  publications, 
and  I  can  assure  you  for  certain  that  strong  remon- 

'  Proprietor  of  the  Times. 

^  '  There  exists  in  the  English  Record  Office  proof  that  the  EngUsh 
Government  was  sincere  in  desiring  the  resumption  of  friendly  relations 
with  France,  and  that  in  spite  of  Burke  and  the  emigres  they  now  contem- 
plated sending  a  Minister  to  Paris.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  of  French 
papers  for  December  1792  are  the  imperfect  drafts  of  two  despatches  in- 
tended for  some  one  proceeding  as  envoy  to  PVance.  It  does  not  appear 
for  whom  they  were  intended,  and  they  have  no  date.  But  from  internal 
evidence  they  may  be  referred  to  December  1792.' — Fortnightly  Review, 
February  1883,  p.  268. 
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strances  are  gone  to  Le  Brun  both  from  M.  Maret 
and  myself  to  check  the  licentiousness  of  Condorcet's 
pen.  I  admire  many  parts  of  the  '  Defence,'  which,  I 
trust,  will  lose  nothing  by  being  translated.  I  fag  at  it 
sans  reldche.  I  suppose  it  comes  from  Lally-ToUendal, 
Calonne,  or  Bertrand  de  Molleville.  There  is  much 
good  argument,  and  the  author  is  occasionally  eloquent. 
But  of  what  avail,  just  Heavens  !  is  truth,  or  argument, 
or  eloquence,  against  prejudice,  and,  above  all,  the  pre- 
judice of  a  barbarous  and  unenlightened  multitude? 
This  I  can  assure  you,  that  the  ruling  party  wish  to 
preserve  the  life  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family.^ 

Mn.  Miles  to  M.  Fabry 

December  9,  1792 
I  do  not  despair  of  peace,  my  dear  Fabry,  neither 
do  I  despair  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  and  of  Liege,  but  all  depends  on  the 
wisdom  of  Le  Brun  and  of  his  colleagues  in  Paris.  If 
Le  Brun,  elated  by  his  situation,  exacts  the  opening  of 
the  Scheldt,  all  is  lost,  war  will  foUow,  and  the  whole 
world  wiU  experience  the  most  terrible  of  plagues.  All 
my  labours  as  well  as  all  my  hopes  will  end  in  nothing. 
It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  the  human  race  when  men 
without  acquirements  or  without  principles  are  found 

^  Lord  Stormont,  in  the  House  of  Lords  [December  13,  1792],  quoted 
the  following  passage  from  the  Address  to  tlie  Dutch  written  by  Condor- 
cet :  '  Such  union  between  free  states  is  their  primary  want,  their  dearest 
interest,  so  long  as  the  earth  is  stained  by  the  existence  of  a  king,  and  by 
the  absurdity  of  hereditary  government,  so  long  as  this  shameful  produc- 
tion of  ignorance  and  folly  remains  unproscribed  by  the  imiversal  consent 
of  mankind.  .  .  .  George  III.  sees  with  anxiovis  surprise  that  throne 
totter  under  him  which  is  foimded  on  sophistry,  and  which  republican 
truths  have  sapped  to  its  very  foundation.' — Parliamentary  History, 
1792,  xxix.  1572.  See  Annual  Begister,  1793 :  History  of  Ewrojpe, 
p.  17. 
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at  the  helm  of  affairs.  Ignorance  very  often  causes  as 
much  mischief  as  an  exorbitant  ambition.  Le  Brun  is 
not  deficient  in  attainments,  but,  dazzled  perhaps  by 
his  ephemeral  elevation,  he  may  be  led  astray,  and,  as 
he  has  already  shown  a  very  misplaced  haughtiness, 
I  frankly  confess  that  I  fear  for  the  future.  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  degree  of  credit  which  he  has  in 
France ;  but,  if  he  possesses  a  decided  influence  in  the 
Council  proportioned  to  his  talents,  and  if  his  talents 
are  guided  by  circumstances  and  prudence,  I  will 
answer  for  peace.  The  EngUsh  Cabinet,  though  urged 
on  by  some  evil-intentioned  persons,  is  notwithstanding 
pacific ;  but  these  people  will  have  a  good  chance  if 
France  does  not  observe  a  wiser  and  more  moderate 
course  than  she  has  hitherto  done.  I  know  that  the 
Abbe  Sieyes  is  for  war,  and  I  believe  he  has  too  much 
to  say  at  this  moment  in  Paris  not  to  be  listened  to.  I 
know  his  sentiments  thoroughly  in  regard  to  England, 
and,  as  he  is  of  opinion  that  she  is  not  in  a  position  to 
measure  herself  with  France,  and  that  war  is  necessary 
to  the  latter  in  order  to  strengthen  the  Eevolution,  his 
political  labours  wiU  assuredly  have  no  other  end.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  his  compatriots,  who,  think- 
ing differently,  beheve  with  me  that  an  alliance  between 
these  two  nations  is  preferable  to  a  war,  wiU  allow 
themselves  to  be  led  by  a  priest  who  has  never  taken 
the  Gospel  for  his  guide. 

I  long  to  see  you,  my  dear  Fabry,  and  to  talk  over 
the  past  and  the  future,  but  I  am  tied  here  by  circum- 
stances. I  cannot  conceal  from  you  my  uneasiness  as 
to  the  fate  not  only  of  my  country,  but  of  all  Europe, 
probably  about  to  become  the  theatre  of  frightful 
carnage.  Although  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  in 
the  counsel  of  my  sovereign,  nor  to  play  any  role  which 
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would  give  me  the  right  to  meddle  in  public  affairs, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  using  my  credit  with  Le  Brun  to 
avert  a  misfortune  ;  and  all  the  more  since  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Pitt,  to  whom  I  am  still  much 
attached,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  peace.  The  greatest 
service  I  can  render  to  him,  as  well  as  to  my  country, 
is  to  counteract  the  atrocious  efforts  of  the  emigrants, 
both  clergy  and  noblesse,  who,  in  order  to  regain  a 
credit  and  influence  too  long  abused,  would  set  fire 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  world.  Whilst  I  am  now 
writing  to  you,  these  infatuated  people  make  a  fierce 
and  misguided  populace  believe  that  the  English  only 
want  the  favourable  moment  to  attack  France.  The 
Prussian  emissaries,  who  swarm  in  Paris,  and  almost 
all  the  Germans  and  Spaniards  who  are  there,  hold  the 
same  language.^  You  can  understand  that  so  many 
falsehoods  cannot  but  operate  against  liberty  and 
against  peace — the  two  objects  which  I  have  most  at 
heart,  and  for  which  I  would  make  any  sacrifice. 

Bon  soir,  mon  cher  Fabry.  Je  suis  a  vous  pour  la 
vie. 

P.S. — Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  return 
to  Liege.  No  person  rejoices  at  it  more  than  I  do,  and 
I  flatter  myself  that  your  country  will  at  last  be  free. 
I  have  inquired  many  times  about  you,  but  without 
success  ;  nobody  could  give  me  any  news  of  you,  nor 
say  where  you  were.  It  was  only  on  the  4th  instant 
that  I  heard  of  you  from  M.  Maret.  I  am  sorry  that 
you  did  not  follow  the  counsel  which  I  gave  you  in 
1790,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  empire ;  but  it  does 

'  '  The  unfortunate  emigrants  speculate  with  complacency  on  the 
troubles  extending  themselves  to  England,  though  England  is  their  only 
place  of  refuge ;  and  the  partisans  of  the  allied  Powers  engaged  in  a  disas- 
trous war  are  impatient  also  to  see  us  share  their  cal?imity.' — AucMan^ 
Corresjiondence,  ii.  470. 
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not  signify,  all  will  go  well.  I  labour  vigorously,  in 
concert  with  the  Executive  Power  of  Paris,  to  render 
the  country  of  Liege  and  the  Austrian  Netherlands  free 
for  ever,  that  is  to  say,  independent,  and  I  hope  that 
this  much-desired  project  will  soon  be  realised ;  but,  in 
the  name  of  God,  never  dream  of  uniting  yourselves  to 
France.  I  know  that  it  has  already  been  discussed. 
Kindly  send  me  all  your  news. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Pitt 

December  12, 1792 

This  is  merely  to  inform  you  that  M.  Noel  arrived 
this  morning  from  Liege,  and  has  been  with  me  these 
two  hours. ^  He  assures  me  that  M.  Dumouriez  is  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  the  Executive  Council  was  tOo 
precipitate  in  declaring  the  Scheldt  free  ;  and  that  this 
measure,  so  likely  to  involve  France  in  a  war  with 
England,  w^ould  not  be  accelerated  by  the  forces  under 
his  command.  The  troops  he  detached  under  Captain 
Molson  were  to  assist  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  and  not 
to  facilitate  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt.  M.  Noel  is 
of  opinion  with  me  that  the  Executive  Council  had  no 
right  to  form  any  resolution  on  the  above  subject,  and 
he  assures  me  he  will  despatch  messengers  to-morrow 
express  to  Liege  and  to  Paris,  recommending  that  the 
execution  of  this  decree  of  the  Council  should  at  least 
be  deferred.     I  have  also  suggested  that  orders  be  sent 

^  '  Je  suis  revenu  hier  dans  cette  ville,  d'un  voyage  tres  penible  et  tres 
contrari^,  soit  par  les  vents,  soit  par  la  nature  des  chemins.  ...  Le 
matin,  Maret,  de  la  meilleure  grace  du  monde,  me  mit  au  courant  de  ce 
qui  s'etait  passe.  En  ouvrant  mes  lettres,  je  trouvai  un  billet  de  Miles 
qui  me  priait  de  passer  chez  lui  aussitot  apres  mon  retour.  Quoique  brise 
de  mon  voyage,  je  me  rendis  sur  le  champ  chez  lui.  II  me  fit  part  de 
toutes  les  demarches  qu'il  avait  faites.' — iio'el  to  Le  Brim,  December  18, 
1792 ;  Archives,  vol.  584,  p.  135. 
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to  countermand  tlie  vessels  destined  to  mount  the  river 
to  Antwerp.  It  is  with  pleasure  I  inform  jou  of  the 
sincere  disposition  which  Dumouriez  announces  to  pre- 
serve peace  with  England,  and  to  this  effect,  I  am 
persuaded,  both  M.  Maret  and  M.  Noel  will  co-operate. 
If  you  should  wish  any  matter  to  be  suggested,  as  from 
myself,  either  to  Le  Brun  or  to  Dumouriez,  and  will  do 
me  the  honour  to  confide  it  to  me,  I  will  execute  your 
commands  with  all  possible  promptitude  and  fidelity. 
This  day  the  Liegeois  meet  to  give  themselves  a  free 
government. 

If  M.  Mourgue,  who  was  despatched  to  France  on 
the  3rd  inst.,  and  whose  return  is  expected  every  mo- 
ment, should  bring  an  unfavourable  answer  from  the 
Executive  Council,  and  render  war  a  measure  of  ne- 
cessity, I  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  the  expediency 
of  great  precautions  in  the  event  of  letters  of  marque. 
Private  commissions  should  be  issued  that  the  ves- 
sels so  armed  do  not  pass  over  to  the  enemy,  as  I 
have  strong  reasons  to  suspect  that  some  mercantile 
men  have  it  in  contemplation  to  fit  out  privateers 
under  the  national  flag  of  France,  and  that  such 
speculations  will  be  warmly  encouraged  by  the  French 
should  a  rupture  take  place.  I  cannot  explain  myself 
further  on  paper. ^ 

31/?.  Miles  to  Mr.  Long 

December  13, 1792 

Noel  has  just  returned  from  Liege,  and  came  to  me 

the  instant  of  his  arrival.     I  have  sent  a  line  to  Mr.  Pitt 

in  consequence.      Dumouriez  is  decidedly  against  the 

oi3ening   of  the   Scheldt,    at    least   by   the   Executive 

^  See  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Baron  Ernouf,  quoted  further  on, 
February  8, 1793. 
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Council,  nor  will  he  invade  the  Dutch  territory  unless 
the  Austrians  should  enter  it,  and  then  he  will  cer- 
tainly pursue  them.  The  Liegeois  assemble  again  this 
day  to  emancipate  themselves  at  once  from  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny,  and  from  that  of  the  empire,  which 
was  my  advice  to  them  in  1787-89  ;  and,  if  the  Duke 
of  Leeds  had  not  been  frightened  at  the  propositions  I 
made  to  him  at  Whitehall  in  January  1790,  our  present 
armaments  would  not  have  been  necessary ;  we  should 
have  no  cause  of  alarm  for  Holland,  the  Scheldt  would 
have  rolled  its  drowsy  waters  to  the  sea  in  indolence, 
and  the  Dutch  would  have  had  a  glorious  rampart  be- 
tween them  and  the  French.  But  the  boldness  of  my 
project  alarmed  his  Grace.  He  said  it  was  going  great 
lengths.  Yet,  if  those  lengths  had  been  accomplished 
by  our  interference,  and  we  had  become  guarantees  for 
the  independence  of  Liege  and  the  Low  Countries,  the 
Scheldt  would  not  have  compelled  us  to  arm  or  have 
threatened  Europe  with  a  general  war.  Mr.  Pitt  is 
highly  esteemed  in  France,  and  considered  as  an  able, 
frank,  and  honest  Minister.  But  Lord  Hawkesbury  is 
suspected,  and  more  than  suspected — he  is  detested — 
and  considered  as  hostile  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  all 
nations,  and  that  he  has  more  to  say  behind  the  curtain 
than  he  ought. 

If  I  have  shown  a  strong  desire  to  preserve  peace, 
it  has  been  from  a  natural  horror  that  I  have  to  war, 
and  a  sincere  wish  to  see  averted  so  direful  a  calamity 
from  this  country,  and,  if  possible,  from  the  world.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  did  not  go  to  Paris,  unknown  to  you 
and  to  Mr.  Pitt,  two  months  or  even  six  weeks  ago. 
The  Scheldt,  in  that  case,  I  am  assured,  would  never 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Executive  Council. 
Noel  allows  que  ce  fut  tres  maladroit  in   the  Council. 
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Dumouriez  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and,  if  Le  Brun 
and  his  colleagues  attend  to  the  advice  given  to  them 
by  Dumouriez,  Maret,  Xoel,  and  myself,  this  business 
will  yet  be  suffered  to  die  away.  This  advice  has  been 
repeated  this  very  night  in  a  despatch  transmitted  to 
Paris,  with  strong  recommendations  to  countermand 
those  vessels  sent  to  force  a  passage  to  Antwerp.  I  have 
laboured  to  engage  the  Executive  Council  to  this  re- 
nunciation for  some  time  past ;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
its  members  are  too  much  under  the  influence,  or  rather 
the  dread  and  control,  of  the  mob  to  dare  to  follow  any 
opinion  except  that  of  the  rabble  ;  and  success  has 
made  that  rabble  insolent — so  true  is  it  that  few  minds 
are  proof  against  prosperity.  If  w^ar,  however,  should 
be  the  alternative  through  their  fault  and  obstinacy, 
my  part  is  already  taken,  I  shall  renounce  all  com- 
merce and  correspondence  with  the  French,  and  take 
an  open  and  decided  part  against  them.  I  will  refute 
the  libels  of  Oondorcet,  and  state  to  my  countrymen  the 
tricks  and  turpitude  of  that  unprincipled  meddling 
writer  and  his  associates. 

You  see  it  is  the  idea  of  Mr.  Fox  that  Government 
should  have  somebody  at  Paris, ^  It  is  expedient  for 
many  reasons.  And,  if  no  other  good  was  to  result,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  destroy  ill-founded  reports  that 
may  affect  the  peace  of  both  countries,  and  to  explain 
difficulties  and  misunderstandings.  For  example,  an 
idea  prevailed  that,  with  plenty  of  corn  in  this  country, 
we  laid  an  embargo  on  purpose  to  starve  the  French, 
I  have  done  away  that  impression,  w^hicli  had  rendered 
the  people  furious. 

Noel  and  Maret  dine  with  me  this  day.    Mourgue  is 

^  See  Annual  Register,  1793  ;  History  of  Europe,  p.  23;  also  Par- 
liamentary History,  1792,  xxx.  C6,  80. 
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hourly  expected.  I  am  more  than  half  asleep.  It  is  past 
midnight,  but  do  not  suppose  that  I  dream;  these 
solemn  thoughts  of  mine  are  no  reveries. 


A  Member  of  the  Convention  to  Mr.  Miles 

Paris  :  December  9,  17i)2  ^ 

Maret  will  certainly  be  recalled ;  but  orders  to  that 
effect  have  not  yet  been  transmitted  to  him.  He  has  a 
warm  and  inflexible  friend  in  Garat.-  His  enemies  are 
indefatigable,  and,  as  he  was  not  charged  with  any 
mission  to  London  on  public  affairs,  jealousy  has  seized 
hold  of  the  circumstance  of  his  having  had  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Pitt.  Chauvehn's  interest,  believe  me,  is  too 
well  supported  in  Paris  to  authorise  any  hope  of  his 
speedy  recall  in  order  to  make  room  for  Maret  or  any 
other  person.  Great  expectations  are  formed  here  of 
a  change  in  your  Administration,  and  it  is  this  ex^^ec- 
tation  that  acts  so  powerfully  in  favour  of  Ohauvelin, 
and  gives  additional  force  to  the  arguments  of  his 
friends  for  his  remaining  in  England.  M.  Truguet 
has  twelve  sail  of  the  line  with  him,  with  which 
he  is  to  force  the  Turks  to  receive  Semonville,  retake 
the  Crimea  for  them,  and  compel  them  to  declare  war 
against  Eussia.  Our  fleet  is  in  as  forward  a  state  as 
yours,  great  exertions  are  making  in  all  our  ports,  and 
the  conflict  between  our  two  countries,  whenever  it 
happens,  will  be  dreadful.  War  to  a  certain  extent  is 
inevitable,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
Scheldt,  for  that  is  rather  a  pretext  in  order  to  animate 
the  people  and  preserve  their  enthusiasm,  but  to  get  rid 
of  300,000  armed  vagabonds,  who  can  never  be  allowed 
to  return  without  evident  risk  to  the  Convention  and 

'  Beceived  December  14.  *  Minister  of  Justice. 

VOL.  L  C  C 
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Executive  Council.  These  men  must  be  expended  ;  and 
the  ardour  which  generally  prevails  for  military  fame 
must  be  diminished  or  subdued  before  my  country  can 
hope  to  enjoy  peace.  You  are  too  sanguine  when  you 
assert  that  a  rupture  between  our  two  nations  will  not 
take  place.  I  tell  you  again  that  it  is  unavoidable,  and 
that,  if  we  had  no  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Cabi- 
net of  St.  James,  it  would  be  necessary  from  policy  and 
for  our  internal  security  to  break  with  the  Court  of 
London  rather  than  consent  to  a  general  j)eace,  which, 
I  conceive,  is  the  principal  object  of  your  Minister.  I 
am  not  insensible  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a 
general  war,  and  that,  whenever  England  declares 
against  us,  we  shall  have  to  contend  with  all  Europe ; 
but  you  seem  to  have  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  our  re- 
sources, and  of  the  wonderful  enthusiasm  that  prevails 
throughout  France.  Believe  me,  we  are  not  intimidated 
by  the  force  that  will  be  brought  against  us.  In  case 
of  defeat,  we  shall  rally  at  the  word  Liberty ;  and 
despondency  in  the  cause  of  freedom  is  an  infamy 
which  those  who,  sincerely  embarked  in  it,  will  never 
deserve.  Our  sugar  colonies  will  fall  into  your  hands. 
What  then  ?  You  will  restore  order  and  good  govern- 
ment in  all  of  them ;  you  will  keep  them  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  at  the  end  of  the  contest  you  will 
return  them  to  us  in  much  better  condition  than  you 
found  them.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  And,  with  such  a 
prosj)ect  before  us,  what  have  we  to  fear  from  a  war  ? 
Claviere  is  of  your  opinion,  and  dreads  a  contest  from 
which,  he  says,  ruin  to  both  nations  must  ensue  ;  but 
this  is  not  so  much  the  effect  of  reasoning  as  of  fear. 
He  is  in  Council  the  most  timid  of  men,  and  has  fre- 
quently interrupted  us  in  the  midst  of  debate  by  be- 
seeching us  to  recollect  that  walls  may  have  ears.    Man 
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is  certainly  a  very  contradictory  animal,  and  differs 
more  from  himself  at  times  than  he  does  from  the  rest 
of  the  creation.  Fearful  and  irresolute  as  Claviere 
naturally  is  known  to  be,  yet  I  have  seen  him  extremely 
collected,  and  exhibit  great  courage  and  great  presence 
of  mind  in  moments  of  very  imminent  danger.  Roland 
is  firm  and  decided,  in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  the 
undaunted  and  unsubdued  spirit  of  his  wife,  whose 
talent  for  business  and  skill  in  political  intrigue  sur- 
pass everything  that  your  imagination  can  suggest. 
Madame  Roland  is  the  very  soul  of  the  party,  and 
devotes  her  whole  time  and  attention  to  public'  affairs. 
It  is  her  opinion,  as  well  as  mine,  that  we  cannot  make 
peace  with  the  Emperor  without  danger  to  the  Republic, 
and  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  recall  an  army, 
flushed  with  victory  and  impatient  to  gather  fresh 
laurels,  into  the  heart  of  a  country  whose  commerce 
and  manufactures  have  lost  their  activity,  and  which 
would  leave  the  disbanded  multitude  without  resources 
or  employment.  Reflect  well  uj)on  our  situation,  w4tliin 
and  without,  and  you  will  allow  that  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  to  a  certain  extent  can  alone  save  us  and  the 
glorious  cause  for  which  we  contend.  The  messenger 
waits,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  yours  for  ever. 

M.  SciPiON  MouRGUE  TO  Mr.  Miles 

Paris  :  December  9,'  1792 

I  have  been  so  occupied  that  I  could  not  find  a 
moment  to  write,  nor  can  I  yet  command  time  to  write 
to  you  at  length.  I  had  a  very  good  voyage,  and  I 
gave  your  letter  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  to  the  Minister, 
who  received  it  with  great  pleasure.  I  fear  much  ihd 
our  efforts  will  he  in  vain  unless  your  Government  renounces 

'  Eeceived  December  14. 

c  c  2 
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the  Scheldt.  This  state  of  affairs  makes  me  miserable. 
The  situation  in  Paris  is  critical.  I  am  assured  that 
the  King  will  be  condemned  and  executed  before  the 
end  of  next  week  :  that  will  bring  about  many  events. 
Neither  you  nor  I,  my  dear  friend,  have  had  any  idea  of 
the  situation  of  this  country,  and  I  shall  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  you  on  this  subject,  but  I  dare  not  write 
about  it.  You  know  the  tender  and  inviolable  attach- 
ment I  have  vowed  towards  you.     Adieu  ! 

Minute :  December  14. — Despatches  arrived  to-day 
from  the  Executive  Council.  M.  Maret  came  to  Cleve- 
land Eow  at  half-past  one,  and  showed  me  his  instruc- 
tions from  Ls  Brun  in  full.  Eemarks  on  our  calling 
out  the  Militia,  and  on  our  arming  the  country,  occupy 
a  part  of  this  despatch,  with  some  gasconade  as  to 
the  French  not  being  alarmed ;  also  insinuations  about 
the  progress  of  public  opinion  in  England  in  favour  of 
liberty  and  equality,  and  the  fear  of  our  Government 
for  its  own  safety.  A  recognition  of  the  Eepublic,  and 
an  absolute  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Council 
to  treat  by  means  of  any  person  non-accredite,  form  the 
basis  on  which  alone  they  would  agree  to  enter  upon 
negotiations.  M.  Maret  then  mentioned  M.  Chauvelin, 
who  has  also  received  by  this  day's  courier  from  Le 
Brun  full  instructions  authorising  him  to  give  to  our 
Ministers  every  proper  explanation  relative  to  the  Scheldt 
and  to  the  decree  of  November  10  'offering  assistance 
to  all  the  people  who  would  revolt.'  I  desired  Maret  to 
demand  an  immediate  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt.  He  wrote 
the  note  at  my  house,  and  my  servant  took  it.  The 
Minister  replied  at  once  and  appointed  eight  o'clock  for 
the  interview.  As  the  communication  was  not  much, 
the  audience  soon  terminated ;  Mr.  Pitt  declining,  very 
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improperly,  I  think,  to  give  any  answer  as  to  whether 
he  would  see  M.  Chauvelin  or  enter  into  the  subject- 
matter.  Thus  have  Ministers  and  the  Executive  Council 
by  their  folly  and  insolence  lost  all  the  fruits  of  the 
labour  hitherto  expended  on  behalf  of  peace ! — ^W.  A.  M. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Pitt 

December  14,  1792 

The  inclosed  is  from  M.  Maret,  who  has  just  received 
a  despatch  from  Paris.  I  have  read  it.  Forgive  me  if 
I  again  make  an  offer  of  my  service  to  go  to  Paris,  as  I 
cannot  but  entertain  great  hopes  that,  on  a  personal  ex- 
planation with  Le  Brun,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Maret, 
the  calamities  of  war  may  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Miles  to  M.  Le  Brun^ 

London  :  December  14,  1792 

I  am  distressed  at  the  lamentable  turn  which  the 
negotiation  I  had  opened  with  Mr.  Pitt  for  a  rapproche- 
ment of  the  two  countries  has  taken.  Not  having  the 
honour  of  knowing  M.  de  Chauvelin,  and  having  for  a 
long  time  known  M.  Mourgue,  I  have  concerted  with 
the  latter  the  means  for  removing  all  subjects  of  discord 
between  France  and  England.  You  are  not  ignorant  of 
my  efforts  on  this  matter,  nor  of  my  zeal  and  frankness. 
Show  on  your  part  as  lively  a  desire  to  preserve  peace, 
and  I  will  hold  myself  responsible  for  success.  I  have 
but  a  moment  to  write.  If  you  should  still  decide  on 
not  sending  M.  Maret  to  this  country,  I  pray  you  to 
recollect  how  essential  it  will  be  that  public  affairs 
should  be  treated  by  some  one  who  has  already  appeared 
on  the  scene,  who  is  known  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  who  would 

*  4-rcMve8,  Foreign  Office,  Paris,  voL  584,  p.  147. 
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not  be  unacceptable  to  him.  For  the  rest,  M.  Maret  will 
tell  you  how  much  I  have  desired  to  see  the  two  nations 
united,  and  how  distressed  I  am  by  the  slight  hope  held 
out  by  his  last  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt  this  evening. 

I  shall  be  delighted  to  receive  your  news.  I  repeat 
to  you  once  more  that  you  cannot  do  better  than 
authorise  M.  Maret  to  enter  on  the  subject  with  our 
Government. 

Minute:  December  15. — Saw  Lord  Buckingham. 
He  expressed  himself  pleased  at  my  zeal  on  behalf  of 
Government,  but  declared  that,  although  he  loved  his 
brother  ^  and  Mr.  Pitt,  he  did  not  approve  of  their  con- 
duct towards  France  ;  he  did  not  wish,  however,  to  enter 
into  or  to  know  anything  about  the  negotiations  I  had 
opened.  He  thought  that,  from  the  spirit  shown  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  it  was  not  likely  the  Ministers 
would  offer  to  treat  at  present  with  Paris. 

Long  mentioned  to  me  to-day  his  desire  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  '  Brissot's  Journal '  on  account  of  an  article 
relative  to  the  intentions  of  the  Opposition.  I  a])plied 
to  Noel  for  it.  He  sent  the  '  Journal '  at  once,  with  a  note, 
in  which  he  says:  'J'espere  encore  sur  I'arrivee  de 
Maret  k  Paris.  J'attendrai  ici  sa  premiere  lettre,  et  ne 
me  retirerai  qu'en  desespoir  de  cause.'  Wlien  I  told 
Noel  on  the  loth  instant  that  Pitt  certainly  would  not 
abandon  the  Dutch,  coiite  que  coiite,  he  rephed  '  que 
la  guerre  etait  inevitable,  et  que  les  Francais  porteront 
la  perte  avec  eux  partout ;  qu'ils  s'enricheront  de  nos 
richesses,  et  qu'  il  y  a  beaucoup  de  personnes  ici  pretes 
a  faire  des  armements  sous  le  pavilion  fran^ois  pour 
nous  enlever  nos  batiments  marchands  et  detruire  notre 
commerce.'     I  sent  notice  of  this  to  Mr.  Pitt.     Sheridan 

'  Lord  Grenville. 
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in  the  House  of  Commons  threw  out  this  menace  in 
the  very  words  of  Noel  as  spoken  to  me — this  proves 
correspondence.  Fox  also  stated  on  the  opening  of  the 
session,  word  for  word,  what  I  read  in  a  private  des- 
patch from  Le  Brun  that  arrived  the  day  following. 

December  16. — Eeceived  a  note  from  Long  sent  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  and  Mr.  Pitt  were 
anxiously  waiting  for  m}^  reply.  He  says  :  '  What  I  men- 
tioned to  you  is  not  in  the  journal  you  forwarded.  We 
had  mistaken  the  date.  I  understand  it  is  the  "  Patriote  " 
of  the  9tli  of  this  month.  Will  you  endeavour  to  see 
it  ?  and,  if  there  is  anything  relative  to  Fox's  motion,  you 
would  do  us  a  great  service  in  sending  it.'^ — W.  A.  M. 

Mr.  Miles  to  M.  Noel 

December  10, 1792 

A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  Sir,  for  your  kindness 
in  sending  me  the  '  Journal  of  Brissot.'  Show  me  your 
further  friendship  by  forwarding  the  journal  of  the  9th 
of  this  month,  and,  if  you  can  supply  me  with  it  regu- 
larly, you  will  give  a  real  pleasure. 

A  thousand  thanks  also  for  the  hope  with  which  you 
inspire  me  that  the  journey  of  our  friend  Maret  will 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  system  which  they  have  un- 
happily adopted  in  Paris,  a  system  that  can  produce  only 
evil.  I  shall  be  verily  in  despair  if  our  efibrts  to  give 
peace  to  Europe  and  to  reunite  the  two  nations  should 
be  in  vain.  I  have  succeeded  in  removing,  after  much 
labour,  some  of  the  difficulties  which  seemed  to  prevent 
a  rapprochement  of  the  two  countries  ;  and  to  see  all 
these  attempts  fail  at  the  very  moment  when  I  expected 
they  would  triumph  will  occasion  pain  to  me  beyond 
your  conception.     Do  not  forget  that,  when  you  have  a 
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spare  moment,  I  shall  be  enchanted  to  exchange  thoughts 
in  conversation  with  yon.     Adieu  !  ^ 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Pitt 

December  16, 1792 

It  is  with  some  degree  of  pleasure  I  announce  that 
it  w^ill  be  proposed  to  the  States  of  Brabant  to  petition 
the  Executive  Council  at  Paris  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  their  arrete  relative  to  the  Scheldt,  as  its  prosecution, 
by  involving  the  country  in  a  war  with  Holland,  will 
produce  greater*  evils  than  those  from  which  they  have 
been  released  by  the  Eevolution.  This  expedient  is  pro- 
posed to  save  the  honour  of  the  Executive  Power,  and, 
if  it  succeeds,  it  is  probable  that  war  will  be  avoided. 
I  am  this  day  assured  that  there  is  no  Batavian  Le- 
gion formed,  nor  Liegeois  Legion ;  that  the  report  of 
Dumouriez  having  attacked,  or  even  encouraged  any 
attack,  on  Maestricht  is  void  of  every  foundation, 
'  qu'il  n'est  pas  sur  le  terrain  de  la  HoUande,  et  qu'il 
se  portera  plutot  vers  Aix-la-Chapelle,  qu'il  y  a  de 
petites  contestations  dans  I'armee,  et  qu'on  ecrira  a 
Monsieur  Dumouriez  pour  qu'il  ne  fasse  aucune  de- 
marche centre  les  HoUandais.' 

On  reading  the  despatch  to  the  Executive  Council, 
and  finding  so  perfect  a  disposition  to  avoid  hostility,  I 
could  not  help  observing  que  les  Franqais  avaient  ete 
induits  en  erreur  par  quelques  mal-intentionnes  id.  It 
was  at  once  allowed  by  the  French  agent  that  there 
had  been  personal  intercourse  with  Lord  Lansdowne, 
but  not  with  Mr.  Fox,  that  it  Avas  the  opinion  at  Paris 
that  the  Opposition  must  come  into  power,  and  that  the 

^  *  The  Journal  was  obtained,  and  there  was  found  asserted  the  part 
which  Mr.  Fox  would  take,  and  the  langixage  he  would  hold,  on  the  night 
in  question.' — W.  A.  M. 
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French  were  resolved  to  insist  on  having  the  Eepubhc 
acknowledged.  I  did  not  fail  to  ask  whether  they 
would  have  proceeded  as  far  as  they  have  done  in  Paris 
if  the  Executive  Council  had  not  been  promised  support 
in  this  country.  It  was  confessed  that  they  had  been 
led  into  an  error,  and  that  the  '  associations '  and  the 
majority  in  Parliament  sufficiently  proved  the  little  credit 
due  to  the  assurances  held  out  by  the  Opposition.  I 
am  certain  that  strong  language  will  be  used  to  persuade 
the  Executive  Council  to  give  up  the  Scheldt,  and  I  do 
hope  that  before  you  treat  with  them  the  decree  of  the 
19tli  of  November,  as  also  that  which  annexes  Savoy 
to  France,  will  be  abolished,  for  both  these  articles  will 
be  much  insisted  upon  in  the  despatch  that  Maret  takes 
with  him  to  Paris.  In  the '  Journal '  of  Brissot  of  the  9tli 
inst.,  which  I  procured  for  Mr.  Long  this  day,  are  con- 
tained the  intended  operations  of  the  Opposition,  and  in 
a  manner  so  accurately  stated,  that  no  doubt  can  exist 
but  that  the  party  is  in  correspondence  and  accord 
with  the  French. 

Mr.  Miles  to  M.  Le  Brun^ 

London  :  December  18,  1792 

I  am  in  despair.  Sir,  at  seeing  all  my  efforts  to 
preserve  peace  and  draw  together  the  two  nations  ready 
to  collapse  through  the  unfounded  prejudices,  misunder- 
standings, and,  it  may  be,  the  underhand  and  dangerous 
intrigues  so  contrary  to  the  veritable  interests  of  the 
two  countries. 

If  Scipion  Mourgue  has  given  a  faithful  and  detailed 
account  of  all  that  has  passed  between  him  and  me 
relative  to  the  great  objects  which  interest  not   only 

^  Archives,  Foreign  Office,  Paris,  vol.  584,  p.  190. 
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France  and  England  but  the  whole  world,  you  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  the  loyalty  and  frankness  of  my  proceed- 
ings. My  frankness  and  loyalty,  however,  are  not  the 
points  in  question.  My  political  principles,  from  which 
I  shall  never  swerve,  are  well  known  to  you,  as  well  as 
the  personal  esteem  with  which  your  talents  and  mis- 
fortunes have  inspired  me.  I  will  only  say  that,  having 
no  other  aim  than  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  and 
no  other  guides  than  common  sense  and  integrity,  I  by 
no  means  fear  to  expose  my  principles  and  conduct  to 
the  full  light  of  day.  Permit  me,  then,  to  fulfil  a  duty 
by  making  clear  to  you  some  very  important  matters, 
concerning  which  it  appears  to  me  you  entertain  very 
incorrect  ideas. 

I  undertake  this  task  so  much  the  more  willingly  as 
I  know  you  to  be  a  man  too  just  not  to  listen  to  reason 
and  truth.  During  my  sojourn  in  Paris  in  1790-1791, 
I  observed  with  much  regret  the  very  ill-founded  sus- 
picions in  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don towards  France,  and  to  which  the  events  that  have 
since  hapjDcned  have  given  a  denial.  These  suspicions 
were  very  strongly  supported  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
aristocrats,  who  thought  they  saw  in  a  war  between 
France  and  England  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
Government.  Animated  by  a  hope  more  than  criminal, 
they  have  laboured,  with  a  cowardice  worthy  of  their 
continued  infamous  conduct,  to  imjjose  upon  a  people 
always  easy  to  deceive  by  their  credulity  that  our 
armaments  against  Spain  were  destined  to  wrest  from 
France  her  Windward  Islands,  and  to  bring  about  a  coun- 
ter-revolution. It  was  not  surjDrising,  my  dear  Sir,  that  a 
people  released  from  their  fetters  and  still  surrounded 
by  their  former  tyrants,  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy,  who 
labour  incessantly  to  plunge  them  again  under  despotism. 
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should  give  credit  to  falsehoods  invented  by  evil-inten- 
tioned  persons,  and  supported,  so  to  say,  by  fear.  But 
that  people  well  informed  should  be  dupes,  that  these 
enhghtened  people  should  be  credulous  enough  to  be- 
lieve the  thousand  and  one  tales  propagated  against  the 
British  Government,  astonishes  and  afflicts  me. 

The  report,  equally  devoid  of  all  foundation,  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  new  French  Con- 
stitution, was  received  with  that  blind  confidence  which 
always  gives  to  falsehood  a  victory  over  truth.  I  dare 
to  assure  you  that  the  English  Minister,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Eevolution  of  1789,  has  made  it  a 
duty  never  to  meddle  with  the  internal  affairs  of  your 
country.  He  has  rejected  with  firmness  all  the  proposals 
made  to  him  to  attack  France ;  he  has  never  entered 
into  any  project  in  favour  of  a  counter-revolution,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  he  has  carefully  preserved  a  neutrality 
the  most  decided.  If,  then,  he  has  made  it  a  duty  not 
to  disturb  France,  he  will  make  it  his  glory,  and  3'ou 
should  be  grateful  for  it,  to  hold  himself  firm  to  prin- 
ciples so  wise  and  so  equitable. 

Not  content  with  having  reproached  him  for  wishing 
to  declare  war  against  France,  not  content  with  having 
accused  him  of  being  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion, they  have  pushed  the  calumnious  falsehoods  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  has  sent  money  into  France  to  excite 
and  keep  up  the  disturbances.  The  impossibility  of  the 
thing  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  an  accusation  as  ridicu- 
lous as  it  is  atrocious.  Xo  English  Minister  can  squan- 
der in  this  way  the  public  treasure.  He  is  obliged  to 
render  an  account,  even  to  the  last  farthing,  of  all  that 
he  expends  on  secret  service;  and  when  I  solemnly 
declare  to  you  on  the  faith  of  an  honourable  man  that 
the  secret  expenditure  of  the  Foreign  Office  has  not 
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exceeded  the  sum  of  4,000/.  sterling  3'early  during 
many  years,  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  it  is  possible, 
with  such  small  means,  to  proceed  far  in  exciting  dis- 
cord. Eemember  also  the  system  of  economy  which 
Mr.  Pitt  has  adopted,  and  the  savings  which  he 
has  made,  and  you  will  agree  with  me  that  he 
could  not  have  lavished  the  money  in  the  way  they 
affirm. 

Moreover,  I  beg  you  to  consider  well  the  state  of 
your  country  and  of  ours,  and,  without  consulting 
either  justice  or  good  policy,  answer  whether  at  this 
moment  it  would  be  expedient  for  you  to  add  England 
to  the  number  of  your  enemies. 

When  I  saw  M.  Noel  here  for  the  first  time,  and 
he  had  told  me  the  object  of  his  journey,  I  promised  to 
furnish  him  with  the  means  of  obtaining  the  interview 
he  desired  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  from  the  Execu- 
tive Council  its  authority.  The  conduct  which  he  has 
prescribed  for  himself  has  been  very  prudent  and  very 
wise,  and,  if  he  had  been  here  a  fortnight  ago,  he  would 
probably  have  had  the  conference  which  M.  Maret, 
through  my  mediation,  has  procured.  I  commend 
the  conduct  of  both  one  and  the  other,  honourable 
in  respect  to  myself,  and  loyal  towards  their  country, 
and,  if  you  had  permitted  the  latter  to  finish  what  he 
has  so  well  commenced,  I  believe  that  you  would  have 
had  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  him. 

After  having  now  explained  myself,  after  assuring 
you  that  I  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  negotiation 
which  I  had  all  but  succeeded  in  opening,  I  hope  that 
you  will  yield  to  wise  and  prudent  counsels,  and  not 
lose  the  opportunity  which  presents  itself  of  insuring 
the  welfare  of  your  country   and   the  tranquillity  of 
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Europe.  Do  not  imagine  tliat  the  English  are  disposed 
to  revolt  against  their  Government ;  do  not  imagine  that 
they  desire  war.  Not  at  all.  We  desire  to  live  on  good 
terms  with  France,  and  we  will  do  so  provided  she 
does  not  attack  our  allies. 

After  the  steps  which  I  took  to  obtain  for  M.  Maret 
a  conference  with  Mr.  Pitt  I  was  much  astonished  that 
you  should  have  referred  the  Minister  to  M.  Chauvelin 
for  explanations.  I  was  also  greatly  surprised  that  you 
have  not  replied  to  any  of  my  letters.  But  when  it 
concerns  the  public  weal  I  do  not  make  any  difficulty, 
nor  do  I  regard  forms  or  fastidious  ceremonies.  Beset 
with  business,  I  forgive  you  an  omission  which  proceeds 
perhaps  more  from  circumstances  than  from  anything 
else,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  have  news  from 
you  by  the  first  courier. 

M.  Maret  will  explain  to  you  many  things  which 
must  not  be  said  on  paper. 

Be  assured  that  I  will  not  lose  siofht  durino*  his 
absence  of  the  great  object  which  interests  me. 

Salut  et  amitie.     Bon  soir. 

Minute:  December  18. — Eeceived  a  note  from  Aust, 
in  which  he  says :  '  Lord  Grenville's  motion  is  for  a 
bill  for  disarming  foreigners  coming  to  England.  It 
is  the  measure  you  advised.'  This  motion  of  Lord 
Grenville  originated  with  me.  In  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Pitt  (November  30)  I  had  recommended  that  orders 
should  be  sent  to  all  the  outports  to  seize  the  arms  of 
foreigners,  and  there  detain  them  until  their  owners 
left  the  country,  for  several  disbanded  ofiicers  and 
soldiers  from  the  emigrant  army  had  come  over,  and 
it  was  not  unlikely  but  that  the  French  might  invade 
us  in  this  fashion,  since  they  firmly  expected  an  insur- 
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rectioii  in  England.^  A  secret  committee  was  held  in 
France  in  1788  at  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Eoche- 
foucauh,  composed  of  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  the  Bishop 
of  Autun,  Talon,  Semonville,  and  others,  the  object 
being  to  destroy  the  noblesse.  The  above  was  assured 
to  me  this  day  by  Xoel.  The  cause  of  the  Duke  of 
Eochefoucault  being  murdered  was  his  acting  in  con- 
cert with  Lafayette,  before  and  after  the  20th  of  June,  in 
favour  of  the  King. 

Proposal  to  Rescue  Louis  XVI 

December  18. — A  confidential  person^  from  the 
Executive  Council  came  to  me  this  evening  at  half-past 
,  nine.  He  declared  himself  a  friend  to  humanity,  and, 
although  a  Eepublican,  he  was  perfectly  persuaded  that 
the  death  of  the  King  Avould  not  be  of  any  service  to 
the  new  Government  in  France ;  that,  having  reduced 
Louis  XVI.  to  the  rank  of  a  citizen,  France  had  nothing 
more  to  fear  from  that  dethroned  monarch ;  that  it 
was  the  destruction  of  royalty  and  not  the  execution 
of  the  man,  that  France  required,  and  which  former 
object  had  now  been  fully  obtained.     Having  premised 

^  '  As  the  number  of  foreigners  and  aliens  which  were  at  this  time  in 
Great  Britain  was  very  considerable,  and  as  many  of  them  had  conducted 
themselves  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  justify  a  suspicion  of  their  evil  inten- 
tions towards  this  nation,  it  was  thought  a  necessary  measure  by  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  apply  to  Parliament  to  provide  for  the  public  tran- 
quillity by  subjecting  the  resort  and  residence  of  aUens  to  certam  regula- 
tions. Accordingly,  Lord  Grenville,  on  December  19,  brought  a  Bill  into 
the  House  of  Lords  for  that  purpose.' — Annual  Begister,  1703,  p,  35.  See 
debate  on  this  Alien  Bill  in  Parliamentary  History,  1792,  xxx.  14G- 
170. 

The  above  note  suggests  the  remark  that,  if  the  insular  position  of 
England  was  not  considered  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  invasion  in 
1792,  the  House  of  Commons  decided  wisely  when  it  refused  to  allow  the 
risk  to  be  increased  through  the  medium  of  a  Channel  Tmmel. 

2  The  Abb^  Noel.     See  Letter,  February  21,  1794. 
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tliiis  mucli,  lie  said  that,  as  he  saw  a  disposition  in  the 
Executive  Council  to  avoid  shedding  the  blood  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  as  he  supposed  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Govern- 
ment attached  some  importance  to  this  merciful  desire, 
he  had  come  on  purpose  to  communicate  to  me  the 
only  certain  method  by  which  the  life  of  the  King  could 
be  saved.  He  then  told  me  that  there  was  an  individual 
in  London  who  commanded  the  means,  but  that,  being 
impeached,  it  was  impossible  he  could  see  him  on  the 
subject.  He  dwelt  upon  the  vigorous  mind  of  this 
individual,  said  that  his  resources  were  immense,  his 
knowledge  extensive,  and  that,  having  had  an  active 
share  in  the  Eevolution,  having  kept  on  good  terms 
with  all  parties,  and  being  deeply  and  confidentially 
engaged  in  the  King's  affiiir,  he  alone  could  succeed 
in  the  enterprise.  He  then  inquired  if  I  would  mention 
the  matter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  but  that  he  himself  must  not  be 
revealed ;  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject but  to  give  me  the  name  and  the  address  of  the 
party ,^  and  I  was  then  to  act  as  I  thought  proper.  I 
inquired  in  what  manner  Mr.  Pitt  could  interfere.  I 
was  answered  that  it  must  be  done  secretly,  and  not 
openly.  I  asked  him  to  explain  himself.  He  said  he 
could  explain  himself  no  further ;  that  he  mentioned 
the  matter  in  confidence  to  me,  and  there  the  affair,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  must  rest.  Suspecting  that 
it  might  be  a  feint  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil to  discover  if  our  Government  interested  itself  to 
preserve  the  life  of  the  King,  and  knowing  that,  if  such 
an  idea  should  be  adopted,  England  would  be  accused 
of  wishing  to  effect  a  counter-revolution,  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  appear  extremely  indifferent  as  to  the  life 
or  death  of  Louis  XYL,  and  the  more  so  as  the  gentle- 
*  M.  Talon,  116  Sloane  Street,  Chelsea. 
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man  wlio  came  to  me  had  reason  to  complain  of 
rudeness  and  ill-treatment  formerly  received  from  the 
King.  I  was  also  of  opinion  that  it  was  prudent  to 
enforce  a  belief  at  Paris  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  prescribed 
to  himself,  as  a  duty,  not  to  meddle  with  the  interior 
government  of  France  on  any  account,  or  under  any 
pretext,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  observation 
was  made  that  it  was  to  be  done  secretly.  I  replied 
that  I  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  world  to 
believe  that  the  proposed  interference  would  remain  a 
secret  twenty-four  hours,  and  that,  as  I  knew  Mr.  Pitt 
to  be  averse  to  meddle  with  the  internal  affairs  of  France, 
and  of  course  to  be  thought  to  intermeddle  with  the 
subject  of  the  King's  trial,  I  must  decline  the  proposal, 
not  only  from  a  full  conviction  of  its  being  useless,  but 
also  from  delicacy  towards  Mr.  Pitt  himself.  He  desired 
that,  since  I  would  not  mention  it  to  Mr.  Pitt,  what  he 
had  said  might  be  confidential — entre  quatre  yeux.  Thus 
ended  the  conference.  I  perceived  that  he  was  much 
gratified  at  finding  that  the  Minister  was  neutral.  On 
going  away  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  state  of 
France  might  be  an  ej-ample  to  England  and  prevent 
us  from  destroying  our  excellent  constitution. 

Mr.  Miles  to  M.  Le  Brvn  ^ 

London  :  December  21,  1702 

I  have  already  written  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  by  M, 
Maret,  who  left  the  day  before  yesterday  on  his  return 
to  Paris.  I  write  to  you  again  confidentially ;  and  it 
is  M.  Noel  who  will  have  the  goodness  to  forward  my 
letter. 

I  do  not  know  in  what  manner  Scipion  Mourgiie 
explained  what  has  passed  here,  but  it  appears  to  me 

'  Archives,  Foreign  Office,  Paris,  vol.  584,  p.  243. 
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.that  you  are  under  an  erroneous  impression,  which  may 
lead  you  to  act  otherwise  than  as  duty  would  indicate. 
You  were  induced  to  believe  that  Mr,  Pitt  had  origi- 
nated the  conference  with  M.  Maret ;  and  it  is  probably 
in  this  belief  that  you  assumed  a  tone  scarcely  suitable 
to  present  circumstances,  and  which  may  alienate,  but 
cannot  unite,  the  two  nations.  This  conference  was 
brought  about  by  me :  I  proposed  it  to  the  Minister, 
and  obtained  it.  Scipion  Mourgue,  for  some  months 
past,  and  from  time  to  time,  had  allowed  words  to  escape 
that  led  me  to  believe  he  held  direct  relations  with  the 
Executive  Power  in  Paris,  and  was  authorised  to  treat 
secretly  with  our  Government.  As  I  have  always  desired, 
and  perhaps  more  than  any  one  else,  the  union  of  the 
two  countries — as  I  have  always  set  great  value  on  an 
alliance  as  being  expedient  both  for  France  and  Eng- 
land— ^I  determined  to  j)ut  myself  forward  to  realise  an 
object  very  sincerely  at  heart  ever  since  the  year  1781, 
and  which  I  communicated  at  the  time  to  the  Marquis 
de  Bouille  and  to  the  Vicomte  de  Damas.  The  resolu- 
tion being  formed,  I  asked  Mourgue,  when  he  first 
called  upon  me,  '  if  he  was  authorised  to  treat  with  the 
Minister .'  Do  not  find  fault.  Sir,  if  a  zeal,  very  patriotic 
and  praiseworthy,  made  him  reply  in  the  affirmative ;  he 
desiring,  like  myself,  to  preserve  a  good  understanding 
between  the  two  nations,  and,  not  being  ignorant  of 
my  connection  with  the  Government,  thought  he  saw 
the  means,  by  my  intervention,  to  avoid  the  scourge 
of  war  and  give  peace  to  Europe.  I  then  took  the 
measures  necessary  to  obtain  the  conference  as  desired. 
After  much  difficulty  and  many  pourparlers,  I  was  asked 
the  name  of  the  person  who  had  arrived  on  the  part  of 
the  Executive  Power.  I  declined  to  name  him  without 
his  permission,  and  without  the  positive  assurance  that 

VOL.    T.  D  D 
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lie  would  be  received.  It  was  agreed  to  receive  liim. 
But  I  leave  you  to  judge  of  my  surprise  when  I  learned 
that  it  was  M.  Maret,  and  not  M.  Mourgue,  who  should 
see  Mr.  Pitt ;  and,  if  astonished  at  what  had  happened, 
I  could  not  but  feel  so  much  the  more  surprised  when 
informed  that  M.  Maret  was  not  charged  with  any 
mission  to  our  Government. 

Such,  then,  is  the  brief  history  of  this  ridiculous 
adventure,  which  will  deprive  me,  it  may  be  for  ever, 
of  the  means  of  opening  a  negotiation — unless,  indeed, 
you  authorise  either  M.  Maret  or  M.  Noel  to  give 
satisfactory  explanations  on  the  points  which  appear  to 
cause,  and  justly  so,  disquietude  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. You  will  see  by  this  detail,  as  also  from  the 
letter  herewith  enclosed,  with  what  delicacy  and  good 
faith  and  firmness  I  have  conducted  myself ;  and  that  it 
has  not  been  Mr.  Pitt,  but  really  Mr.  Miles,  who  initiated 
the  interview  which  M.  Maret  had  with  the  Minister. 

I  pray  you  to  reflect  well  on  the  earnest  entreaties 
which  I  still  make  to  you  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  re- 
pairing the  error  which  a  misunderstanding,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  has  produced.  Doubtless  M.  Maret  has  already 
given  explanations  on  many  things  which  you  could 
know  only  through  him.  I  will  restrict  myself,  then, 
to  repeat  the  friendly  assurances  which  I  have  always 
shown  towards  you  ;  and  I  "pvaj  you  to  believe  that  my 
personal  esteem  for  you,  as  well  as  my  philanthroj^ic 
sentiments,  make  me  desire  very  ardently  that  peace 
may  be  given  to  Europe,  that  you  may  enjoy  the  recom- 
pense due  to  a  task  so  difficult,  so  prolonged,  and  that 
you  may  obtain  the  gratitude  of  your  country  and  the 
admiration  of  the  world.^ 

^  '  Miles  avait  ^crit  plusieurs  fois  depuis  le  retour  de  Maret.    Dans  une 
lettre  du  21  Decembre  il  rappelait  tout  ce  qui  s'^tait  passe  relativement 
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Mr.  Miles  to  M.  Maret 

December  22, 1792 
111  tlie  name  of  God,  my  dear  Sir,  do  act  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  Executive  Power  may  retrace  its  steps 
relative  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and  that  the 
Convention  may  renounce  its  error  in  wishing  to  sup- 
port insurrections  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  the  only 
means  of  avoiding  war,  and  of  extinguishing  in  our 
respective  nations  the  firebrands  who,  labouring  vigor- 
ously, intrigue  and  cabal,  and  make  all  possible  efforts 
to  produce  the  outbreak  of  a  general  explosion  !  I 
know  your  principles.  I  believe  that  you  are  sincere, 
and  do  not  cease  to  employ  means  to  preserve  peace. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  evil-disposed 
persons.  I  extend  my  views  far  beyond  a  peace 
which  hitherto  has  been  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
truce  between  the  two  peoples.  I  wish  that  peace 
should  be  established  for  ever,  and  that  the  great  object 
of  our  alliance  should  be  to  secure  concord  through- 
out Europe,  and  thus  contribute  everywhere  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  I  am  not  authorised  to  say  it 
to  you,  but  you  may  rely  upon  what  you  now  read  as 
implicitly  as  if  I  had  been  instructed  to  make  the 
communication :  Eenounce  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt 
and  the  attempt  to  assist  the  insurgents  in  other 
countries — a   project   neither   wise  nor  just — and  we 

d  la  precedente  negociation,  et  se  plaignait — d'etre  discredite,  frappe 
d'impuissance  par  suite  de  cette  ridicule  aventurc ;  de  la  substitution 
de  Chauvelin,  Vliomme  impossible  entre  tous,  a  Maret,  dent  la  conduite 
avait  et^  parfaite,  dc.  II  assurait  que  Maret  etait  regrette,  que  ce  qu'il 
y  avait  de  mieux  il  faire  c'etait  de  le  renvoyer  a  Londres.  Cette  lettre  a 
dii  exercer  une  certaine  influence  sur  les  resolutions  concert^es  avec 
Dumouriez.' — Ernouf,  p.  113. 

On  the  substitution  of  Maret  for  Mourgue,  see  History  of  the  Politics 
of  Great  Britain  and  France,  &c.,by  Marsh,  ii.  G-17.  See  also  Authentic 
Correspondence,  &c.,  Appendix,  p.  G3.  . 

D  D  2 
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shall  not  have  war;  all  will  then  go  well,  and  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  alliance  which  I  have  so  long 
desired  will  perhaps  be  laid. 

I  pray  you  to  make  Le  Brun  feel  how  much  more 
glorious  it  would  be  for  France,  after  having  enfran- 
chised the  Austrian  Netherlands  and  the  country  of 
Liege  from  the  yoke  of  Germany,  to  give  peace  to 
Europe  instead  of  plunging  into  hostilities,  the  termi- 
nation and  consequences  of  which  no  one  can  foresee, 
but  which  may  easily  put  in  danger  not  only  the 
liberty  recently  acquired  by  the  Liegeois  and  Belgians, 
but  even  the  new  order  of  things  in  France  itself.  The 
Executive  Power  would  then  enjoy  the  honour  of  having 
consolidated  the  French  Eevolution ;  it  would  command 
time  to  re-establish  its  dilapidated  finances,  restore 
the  dislocated  machinery  of  Government,  and  revive 
commerce,  which  is  ahnost  annihilated.  Public  tran- 
quillity, as  well  as  the  prosperity  and  fortune  of  indi- 
viduals hitherto  debarred  from  success,  would  be  thus 
assured  by  universal  peace.     Adieu ! 

Minute:  December  23. — Eeceived  last  night  im- 
portant intelligence  from  Paris  in  letters  from  Scipion 
Mourgue  and  General  Dampierre,  also  a  copy  of  the 
'  Decree  of  the  National  Convention  '  and  an  '  Extract 
from  the  Eegister  of  the  Executive  Council,'  which 
latter  is  sent  by  M.  Grouvelle  at  the  express  desire  of 
Le  Brun.  Grouvelle  is  well  known  to  me.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Council. — W.  A.  M. 

Decree  of  the  National  Convention 

'Decret  qui  determine  les  regies  a  suivre  par  les 
generaux  de  la  Eepublique  dans  les  pays  oil  ils  ont 
port(^  et  porteront  ses  armes,  suivi  d'une  proclamation. 
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Du  15  Decembre  1792=17  du  meme  mois  : — 

'  La  Convention  nationale,  apres  avoir  entendu  le  rap- 
port de  ses  comites  des  finances,  de  la  guerre  et  diploma- 
tique reunis,  fidele  aux  principes  de  la  souverainete  du 
peuple,  qui  ne  lui  permet  pas  de  reconnaitre  aucune 
des  institutions  qui  y  portent  atteinte,  et  voulant  fijxer 
les  regies  a  suivre  par  les  generaux  des  armees  de  la 
Eepublique  dans  les  pays  oil  lis  porteront  les  armes, 
decrete  : — 

'  Art.  I. — ^Dans  les  pays  qui  sont  ou  seront  occupes 
par  les  armees  de  la  Eepublique,  les  generaux  pro- 
clameront  sur  le  champ,  au  nom  de  la  nation  fran9aise, 
la  souverainete  du  peuple,  la  suppression  de  toutes  les 
autorites  etablies,  des  impots  ou  contributions  existans, 
de  la  dime,  de  la  feodalite,  des  droits  seigneuriaux,  tant 
feodaux  que  censuels,  fixes  ou  casuels,  des  banalites,  de 
la  servitude  reelle  ou  personnelle,  des  privileges  de 
chasse  et  de  peche,  des  corvees,  de  la  noblesse,  et 
generalement  tons  les  privileges. 

'  Art.  II. — lis  annonceront  au  peuple  qu'ils  lui  ap- 
portent  paix,  secours,  fraternite,  egalite  et  liberte,  et 
ils  le  convoqueront  de  suite  en  assemblees  primaires  ou 
communales,  pour  creer  et  organiser  une  administration 
et  une  justice  provisoire :  ils  veilleront  k  la  surete  des 
personnes  et  des  proprietes ;  ils  feront  imprimer  en 
langue  ou  idiome  du  pays,  afficher  et  executer  sans 
d^lai,  dans  chaque  commune,  le  present  decret  et  la 
proclamation  y  annexee. 

'Art.  ni. — Tous  les  agens  ou  officiers  civils  ou 
militaires  de  I'ancien  gouvernement,  ainsi  que  les  in- 
dividus  ci-devant  reputes  nobles  ou  membres  de  quelque 
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corporation  ci-devant  privilegiee,  seront,  pour  cette  fois 
seulement,  inadmissibles  a  voter  dans  les  assemblees 
primaires  ou  commiinales,  et  ne  pourront  etre  elus  aux 
places  d'administration  ou  du  pouvoir  judiciaire  pro- 
visoire. 

'  Art.  IV. — ^Les  generaux  mettront  de  suite  sous  la 
sauvegarde  et  protection  de  la  Eepublique  fran^aise 
tons  les  biens  meubles  et  immeubles  appartenant  au 
fisc,  au  prince,  a  ses  fauteurs,  adherens  et  satellites 
volontaires,  aux  etablissemens  publics,  aux  corps  et 
communautes  laiques  et  ecclesiastiques  ;  ils  en  feront 
dresser,  sans  delai,  un  etat  detaille,  qu'ils  enverront  au 
conseil  executif,  et  ils  prendront  toutes  les  mesures  qui 
seront  en  leur  pouvoir,  afin  que  ces  proprietes  soient 
respectees. 

'  Art.  V. — ^L'Administration  provisoire,  nommee  par 
le  peuple,  sera  chargee  de  la  surveillance  et  regie  des 
objets  mis  sous  la  sauvegarde  et  la  protection  de  la 
Eepublique  fran^aise ;  elle  veillera  a  la  surete  des 
personnes  et  des  proprietes ;  elle  fera  executer  les  lois 
en  vigueur  relatives  aux  jugemens  des  proces  civils  et 
criminels,  k  la  police  et  k  la  silrete  publique ;  elle  sera 
chargee  de  regler  et  faire  payer  les  depenses  locales,  et 
celles  qui  seront  necessaires  pour  la  defense  commune  ; 
elle  pourra  etablir  des  contributions,  pourvu  toutefois 
qu'elles  ne  soient  pas  supportees  par  la  partie  indigente 
et  laborieuse  du  peuple. 

'  Art.  VI. — Des  que  I'Administration  provisoire  sera 
organisee,  la  Convention  nationale  nommera  des  commis- 
saires  pris  dans  son  sein  pour  aller  fraterniser  avec  elle. 

.    '  Art.   VII. — Le  Conseil  executif   nommera    aussi 
des  commissaires  nationaux,  qui  se  rendront  de  suite 
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sur  les  lieux,  pour  se  concerter  avec  les  generaiix  et 
rAdministration  provisoire  nominee  par  le  peuple,  sur 
les  mesures  a  prendre  pour  la  defense  commune,  et  sur 
les  moyens  k  employer  pour  se  procurer  les  habille- 
ments  et  subsistances  necessaires  aux  armees,  et  pour 
acquitter  les  depenses  qu'elles  ont  faites  et  feront 
pendant  leur  sejour  sur  son  territoire. 

'Art.  "Vili. — Les  commissaires  nationaux  nommes 
par  le  Conseil  executif  lui  rendront  compte,  tons  les 
quinze  jours,  de  leurs  operations.  Le  Conseil  executif 
les  approuvera,  modifiera  ou  rejettera,  et  en  rendra 
compte  de  suite  k  la  Convention. 

'  Art.  IK. — L' Administration  provisoire  nommee  par 
le  peuple,  et  les  fonctions  des  commissaires  nationaux, 
cesseront  aussitot  que  les  habitans,  apres  avoir  declare 
la  souverainete  et  I'independance  du  peuple,  la  liberte 
et  I'egalite,  auront  organise  une  forme  de  gouvernement 
libre  et  populaire. 

'Art.  X. — ^n  sera  fait  etat  des  depenses  que  la 
Eepublique  fran^aise  aura  faites  pour  la  defense  com- 
mune, et  des  sommes  qu'elle  pourra  avoir  re9ues,  et  la 
nation  fran9aise  prendra,  avec  le  gouvernement  qui  sera 
etabli,  des  arrangemens  pour  ce  qui  poui-ra  etre  dh ;  et 
au  cas  que  I'interet  commun  exigeat  que  les  troupes  de 
la  Eepublique  restassent  encore  k  cette  ej)oque  sur  le 
territoire  etranger,  elle  prendra  les  mesures  convenables 
pour  les  faire  subsister. 

'  Art.  XL — ^La  nation  fran^aise  declare  qu'elle 
traitera  comme  ennemi  le  peuple  qui,  lefusant  la 
liberte  et  I'egalite,  ou  y  renon9ant,  voudrait  conserver, 
rappeler,  ou  traiter  avec  le  prince  et  les  castes  privi- 
legiees.      Elle    promet    et    s'engage   de    ne    souscrire 
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aucun  traite,  et  de  ne  poser  les  armes  qu'apres 
raffermissement  de  la  souverainete  et  de  Tindepen- 
dance  du  peuple  sur  le  territoire  duquel  les  troupes  de 
la  Eepublique  seront  entrees,  et  qui  aura  adopte  les 
principes  de  I'egalite,  et  etabli  un  gouvernement  libre  et 
populaire. 

'  Art.  Xn. — ^Le  Conseil  executif  enverra  le  present 
decret,  par  des  courriers  extraordinaires,  a  tons  les 
generaux,  et  prendra  les  mesures  necessaires  pour  en 
assurer  I'execution. 

'  Proclamation. 

'  Le  Peuple  fran^ais  au  Peuple 

'  Freres  et  amis, — ^Nous  avons  conquis  la  liberte  et 
nous  la  maintiendrons.  Nous  offrons  de  vous  faire  jouir 
de  ce  bien  inestimable  qui  vous  a  toujours  appartenu, 
et  que  vos  oppresseurs  n'ont  pu  vous  ravir  sans  crime. 

'  Nous  avons  chasse  vos  tjTans.  Montrez-vous 
hommes  libres,  et  nous  vous  garantirons  de  leur  ven- 
geance, de  leurs  projets  et  de  leur  retour.  Des  ce 
moment,  la  nation  fran^aise  proclame  la  souverainete 
du  peuple,  la  suppression  de  toutes  les  autorites  civiles 
et  militaires  qui  vous  ont  gouvernes  jusqu'k  ce  jour,  et 
de  tons  les  impots  que  vous  supportez,  sous  quelque 
forme  qu'ils  existent,  1' abolition  de  la  dime,  de  la  feoda- 
lite,  des  droits  seigneuriaux,  tant  feodaux  que  censuels, 
fixes  ou  casuels,  des  banalites,  de  la  servitude  reelle  et 
personnelle,  des  privileges  de  cliasse  et  de  peclie,  des 
corvees,  de  la  gabelle,  des  peages,  des  octrois,  et  gene- 
ralement  de  toute  espece  de  contribution  dont  vous  avez 
ete  charges  par  des  usurpateurs :  elle  proclame  aussi 
I'abolition  parmi  vous  de  toute  corporation  nobiliaire, 
sacerdotale  et  autres,  de  toutes  les  prerogatives  et 
privileges    contraires   a   I'egalite.     Vous    etes,    des    ce 
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moment,  freres  et  amis,  tous  citoyens,  tous  egaux  en 
droits,  et  tous  appeles  egalement  k  gouverner,  k  servir, 
et  k  defendre  votre  patrie. 

'  Formez-vous  sur  le  champ  en  assemblees  primaires 
ou  de  communes ;  liatez-vous  d'etablir  vos  administra- 
tions et  justice  provisoires,  en  vous  conformant  aux 
dispositions  de  1' Article  III.  du  decret  ci-dessus.  Les 
agens  de  la  Eepublique  fran^aise  se  concerteront  avec 
vous  pour  assurer  votre  bonlieur  et  la  fraternite  qui  doit 
exister  desormais  entre  nous.'  ^ 

'Extrait  du  Eegistre  des  Deliberations  du  Conseil 
executif  provisoire  du  16  X^'"  1792,  I'an  1'"^  de  la  Ee- 
publique : 

'  Le  Conseil  executif  deliberant  sur  la  conduite  des 
armees  fran^oises  dans  les  pays  qu'elles  occupent,  spe- 
cialement  dans  la  Belgique,  un  de  ses  membres  a 
observe — 

'1.  Que  les  genes  et  entraves  que  jusqu'k  present  la 
navigation  et  le  commerce  ont  souffert,  tant  sur  I'Escaut 
que  sur  la  Meuse,  sont  directement  contraires  aux 
principes  fondamentaux  du  droit  naturel  que  tous  les 
Francois  ont  jure  de  maintenir. 

'  2.  Que  le  cours  des  fleuves  est  la  propriete  commune 
et  inalienable  des  habitans  de  toutes  les  contrees  arrosees 
par  leur  cours  ;  qu'une  nation  ne  pent  sans  injustice 
pretendre  au  droit  d'occuper  exclusivement  le  canal 
d'une  riviere,  et  d'empecher  que  les  peuples  voisins,  qui 
bordent  les  rivages  superieurs,  ne  jouissent  d'un  meme 
avantage  ;  qu'un  tel  droit  est  un  reste  des  servitudes 
feodales,  ou  du  moins  un  monopole  odieux  qui  n'a  pu  etre 
etabli  que  par  la  force  ni  consenti  que  par  I'impuissance, 
qu'il  est  consequemment  revocable  dans  tous  les  moments 

'   Collection  du  Lcuvre,  F.  xii.  p.  880. 
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et  malgre  toutes  les  conventions,  parce  que  la  Nature  ne 
reconnoit  pas  plus  de  peuples  que  d'individus  privilegies, 
et  que  les  droits  de  riiomme  sont  a  jamais  iraprescrip- 
tibles. 

'  3.  Que  la  gioire  de  la  Eepublique  fran9aise  veut 
que  partout  oil  s'etend  la  protection  de  ses  armes,  la 
liberte  soit  retablie  et  la  tyrannic  renversee. 

'  4!  Que,  lorsqu'aux  avantages  procures  au  peuple 
Beige,  par  les  armes  fran9oises,  se  joindra  la  navigation 
libre  des  fleuves  et  I'affrancliissement  du  commerce  de 
ces  provinces,  ce  peuple  n'aura  plus  rien  a  craindre 
pour  sa  propre  independance,  ni  k  douter  du  desin- 
teressement  qui  dirige  la  Eepublique ;  de  meme  que  les 
nations  de  I'Europe  ne  pourront  des  lors  refuser  de 
reconnoitre  que  la  destruction  de  toutes  les  tyrannies  et 
le  triomphe  des  droits  de  I'homme  sont  la  seule  ambi- 
tion du  peuple  fran^ois.  Le  Conseil,  frappe  de  ces 
puissantes  considerations,  arrete  que  le  general  com- 
mandant-en-clief  les  armees  franQoises  dans  I'expedition 
de  la  Belgique  sera  tenu  de  prendre  les  mesures  les 
plus  precises  et  d'employer  tons  les  moyens  qui  sont  a 
sa  disposition  pour  assurer  la  liberte  de  la  navigation 
et  des  transports  dans  tout  le  cours  de  I'Escaut.' 

'  Par  ampliation  conforme  a  I'original, 
(Signe)        '  Grouvelle,  Secretaire  du  Conseil.' 

M.  SciPiON  MouRGUE  TO  Mr.  Miles 

Paris  :  December  15,  1792 
I  hope  that  when  you  receive  this  letter  our  friend 
Maret  will  have  left  you.  I  expect  him  with  impatience. 
It  is  necessary  that  he  should  come  soon.  From  the 
moment  of  his  arrival  we  will  strike  together  and  crush 
quickly  the  scoundrels  who  wish  to  injure  him.     I  see 
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the  Ministers  every  day.  Le  Brun  is  much  pleased  that 
you  have  not  forgotten  him.  The  Executive  Council  est 
bon  etpur ;  but  they  have  not  here  any  correct  idea  of  your 
country,  nor  of  its  internal  affairs.  Chauvelinhas  cruelly 
deceived  us.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  destroying  pre- 
judices. I  repeat  to  you  that  they  hold  firmly  to  the 
Scheldt.  Tell  me  if  your  Ministry  still  contends  for  its 
closure.  If  your  Government  would  be  content  with 
the  assurance  of  peace  towards  Holland,  we  should  soon 
be  brothers.  Tell  me  what  they  think  on  this  point. 
You  have  seen  my  disposition  and  the  temper  in  which  I 
parted  from  you.  I  am  still  the  same.  The  peace  of 
Europe  is  still  my  object.  But,  my  dear  friend,  what 
passions,  what  interests,  both  private  and  general,  are 
encountered  on  the  road !  Men  are  always  the  same. 
The  destiny  of  Europe  hangs  as  hj  the  thread  of  a 
spider;  chance  alone  prevents  it  from  breaking,  and,  if 
it  breaks,  we  fall  together  into  chaos — we  shall  devour 
one  another,  we  shall  tear  one  another  to  pieces,  and 
some  3^ears  hence,  everything  will  finish  in  a  frightful 
despotism.  0  Philosophy !  behold  thine  own  work  ! 
When  I  reflect  upon  it,  I  become  misanthropic.  I  feel 
that  we  are  but  wretched  animals,  who  have  need,  and 
for  a  long  time  will  have  need,  of  the  curb  of  religion, 
or,  it  may  be,  of  superstition,  as  the  only  power  that  can 
retain  the  people  within  the  bounds  wherein  thinking 
men  are  retained  by  loisdom.  I  groan  under  the  ex- 
cesses, but  I  do  not  desire  ever  to  desert  the  flag  of 
liberty.  Still  once  more,  my  friend,  let  us  unite  our 
efforts,  and  we  shall  succeed.  As  for  me,  I  have  courage 
to  oppose  myself  to  all  excesses,  and,  strong  in  the 
armour  which  I  expect  from  your  counsels,  I  am  quite 
ready  to  enter  the  lists  against  them.  I  know  not  why, 
but  when  I  converse   with   you  I   cannot   arrest   my 
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pen.  And  yet  I  have  not  time  even  to  write  to  my 
parents.  But  ought  you  not  also  to  keep  me  au  courant 
in  respect  to  all  that  passes  with  you,  with  your  Parlia- 
ment and  your  King  ?     Adieu  !  ^ 

General  Dampierre  to  Mr.  Miles 

Paris  :  December  17,  1792 

It  is  through  the  intrigues  of  Edward  "W  alckiers,  the 
Bruxelles  banker,  that  our  Executive  Power  will  require, 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  any  explanation  whatever,  that 
the  Eepublic  should  be  acknowledged  in  the  person  of 
M.  Chauvelin.2  rpj^jg  gentleman  was  absolutely  recalled 
on  the  return  of  Lord  Gower.  M.  Noel  was  charged 
with  the  official  letter  to  that  purpose,  and  M.  Eein- 
liard  was  to  have  remained  Charge  d' Affaires.  M. 
Chauvelin,  alarmed,  entreated  Noel  not  to  deliver  the 
letter  of  recall ;  he  entreated  him  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences that  might  attend  his  abrupt  departure — '  that 
the  Court  of  London  in  that  case  would  certainly  demand 
an  explanation,  and  a  rupture  between  the  two  nations 
would  ensue  ;  that,  though  he  was  not  on  good  terms 
with  the  English  Minister,  yet  he  was  perfectly  so  with 
Mr.  Fox  and  with  some  other  members  of  Opposition, 
and  would  it  be  prudent  in  France  to  lose  the  fruit  of  all 
his  labours  with  these  gentlemen,  and  their  subsequent 

^  Conduct  of  France  towards  Great  Britain,  page  144. 

^  '  Le  citoien  Maret  est  charge  par  la  depeche  que  je  lui  adresse  au- 
jourd'hui  de  s'informer  que  la  republique  a  effectivement  k  faire  sur  ces 
trois  points  [1st,  as  to  the  decree  of  November  19  ;  2nd,  the  intentions  of 
France  in  respect  to  Holland ;  and  3rd,  on  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt] 
des  declarations  propres  a  calmer  les  inquietudes  du  Ministere  britannique 
et  operer  le  rapprochement  des  deux  nations,  mais  que  vous  seul  etes  au- 
torise  a  les  faire  comme  representant  avoue  et  connu  de  la  republique, 
Le  citoien  Maret  s'en  tiendra  Ik,  et  la  difficult^  se  reduisant  alors  4  une 
chose  de  pure  forme,  nous  verrons  si  ce  vain  scrupule  I'emportera  chez 
M.  Pitt  Bur  le  besoin  qu'il  doit  avoir  de  connaitre  nos  sentiments  sur  ces 
points.' — Lebrun  a  Chauvelin,  Paris,9  X'"*,  1792,  Van  1"  de  la  Bepublique, 
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services,  for  a  vain  form  of  diplomatic  etiquette  ? '  These 
and  some  other  reasons  alleged  at  the  time  induced  M. 
Noel  to  enter  into  the  views  of  Chauvelin,  and  even  to 
enforce  his  arguments  and  recommend  his  remaining  in 
England.  In  return  for  this  frankness,  Chauvelin  began 
by  endeavouring  to  fortify  himself  by  his  intrigues 
among  us.  Walckiers  is  his  relative  by  marriage  ;  and, 
as  he  has  the  ear  of  Le  Brun,  and  has  been  all  the  time 
at  Paris,  he  has  employed  his  own  credit  with  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  every  engine  he  could 
put  in  motion,  to  have  Chauvelin  maintained  in  his 
public  character.  Among  other  things,  it  was  repre- 
sented to  Le  Brun  by  M.  Walckiers  that  it  was  incom- 
patible with  the  dignity  of  the  Eepublic  to  treat  with 
the  British  Minister  in  private,  or  by  a  secret  agent — 
that  nothing  less  than  a  pubhc  acknowledgment  of  the 
Eepublic  should  induce  the  French  Executive  Council  to 
enter  into  any  explanation  with  the  British  Court,  and 
that  it  should  be  insisted  upon  that,  as  M.  Chauvelin 
was  on  the  spot  and  had  credentials,  he  should  for- 
mally be  invited  by  your  Minister  to  appear  at  St. 
James's  in  his  public  character.  While  this  language 
was  insisted  upon  by  the  friends  of  Chauvelin  here, 
similar  advice,  I  am  told,  was  transmitted  from  your 
country,  and  hence  the  reason  that  Maret  is  prevented 
from  acting,  and  that  Le  Brun  forbids  him  to  enter  into 
any  detail  with  your  Minister.^  Noel,  I  am  afraid,  will 
have  cause  to  repent  his  candour  to  Chauvelin.  There 
is  combustion  in  the  hive.  And  Noel,  who,  I  assure  you, 
is  a  perfectly  honest  man — very  different  to  diplomatic 
men  in  general — and  very  anxious  to  prevent  the  war, 
has  incurred  much  disgrace  for  endeavouring  to  unde- 
ceive Le  Brun  with  respect  to  the  strength  of  the  Oppo- 

'  See  Introduction,  page  70. 
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sitioii  and  tlie  internal  state  of  your  country,  whicli 
latter  was  believed  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  until 
he  wi'ote  to  the  contrary ;  and  on  that  account  it  is  that 
the  Executive  Council  has  gone  to  such  lengths,  and 
may  still  go  to  greater.  It  is  proposed  to  send  Noel  to 
the  Hague  as  Minister,  and,  if  this  should  take  place, 
it  is  probable  the  storm  raised  against  him  may  blow 
over.  You  may  be  assured  he  is  very  anxious  for 
peace ;  so  is  Maret,  and  young  Mourgue ;  and,  rely 
upon  it,  they  will  exert  all  their  influence  and  credit  to 
preserve  it  as  far  as  they  can  consistent  with  what  they 
owe  to  their  own  country.  This  is  all  that  at  this  dis- 
tance, and  by  this  conveyance,  I  can  say  to  you  at 
present,  except  that  our  politics  are  very  dark  and  in- 
tricate, and,  what  is  worse,  they  are  variable.  The 
most  pacific  councils  of  to-day  may  be  overcast  by  some 
madman  in  the  Jacobin  Club  to-morrow,  and,  much  as 
j)eace  is  desired  by  the  wise  and  honest,  I  doubt  much 
whether  fools  and  bad  men  will  not  carry  the  question 
of  war  in  Par  is.  ^ 

Mr.  Miles  to  M.  Noel 

December  23, 1792 
I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mourgue.     I  am 
sorry   that   they  work  underhand   in   Paris  to  injure 
Maret  in  the  opinion   of  the   Executive   Council.      I 

^  '  On  the  death  of  M.  La  Luzerne  it  was  proposed  to  nominate  a 
Jacobin  to  the  British  Embassy,  but  the  late  Bishop  of  Autun,  from 
motives  that  will  appear  at  some  future  period,  pretended  that  the  Court 
of  London,  holding  itself  very  high,  and  stUl  attached  to  ancient  forms, 
would  be  offended  at  having  a  person  of  that  description  sent  over,  and 
that,  rather  than  shock  its  prejudices,  it  would  be  advisable  to  name  some 
one  who  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Revolution,  and  yet  eligible  for  pre- 
sentation at  St.  James's.  Hence  the  origin  of  M.  Chauvelin's  appoint- 
ment. For  the  present  I  will  only  observe  that,  if  ever  his  official 
correspondence  with  the  Executive  Council  should  be  made  public,  it  will 
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acquainted  you  yesterday  with  the  sentiments  held 
here,  and  that  M.  Chauvehn  has  no  political  character. 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that,  if  France  would  renounce 
all  projects  of  aggrandisement  and  consent  to  enter  into 
a  negotiation  with  the  Court  of  Vienna  for  a  general 
peace,  all  would  go  well.  Surely  France  will  be  wrong 
to  regard  these  mild  propositions  as  severe  !  What 
satisfaction,  what  glory  for  France,  if,  after  having  freed 
herself  from  despotism,  she  obtains  for  the  Belgians 
and  the  Liegeois  liberty  for  ever !  Behold,  then,  the 
reward  of  her  labours  !  Could  she,  without  faihng  in 
self-respect,  aspire  to  a  greater  ? 

Inclosed  you  Avill  receive  the  French  gazettes  which 
you  lent  me.  I  beg  you  to  make  me  acquainted  with 
your  news  from  France  as  soon  as  you  receive  any,  and 
do  me  the  kindness  to  say  when  your  courier  leaves  for 
Paris.     I  shall  have  a  letter  to  send  to  Mourgue. 

Adieu  !     Je  suis  tout  a  vous.     Bon  jour. 

Mr.  Miles  ro  Lord  Fortes  cue 

December  23, 1792 
I  return  the  '  Alien  Bill,'  which  you  were  so  obliging 
as  to  lend  me,  and  I  append  a  note  to  the  first  enacting 
clause  for  your  Lordship's  consideration.  If  no  penalty 
is  decreed  in  cases  of  neglect  or  disobedience,  I  do  not 
see  that  masters  of  vessels  are  bound  to  comply  with 
the  part  of  the  bill  that  relates  to  them.^  Government 
must  not  depend  upon  their  patriotism.  I  take  the 
liberty  to  make  this  suggestion  all  the  more  readily  as 
I  have  been  the  primary  author  of  the  bill,  and,  ap- 

appear  how  indecently  he  hbelled  this  country  and  how  egregiously  he 
imposed  upon  his  own.' — The  Conduct  of  France  towards  Great  Britain 
Examined,  page  92.     See  Emouf,  p.  76. 

^  '  This  hint  was  attended  to,  and  a  penalty  enacted.' — W.  A.  M. 
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proving  its  principle  as  well  as  its  justice  and  expediency, 
I  could  wish  to  see  it  perfect  and  rendered  impossible 
to  be  evaded.  It  is  a  full  month,  if  not  more,  since  I 
urged  upon  Mr.  Long  to  have  orders  sent  to  all  the  out- 
ports  to  seize  the  arms  of  foreigners  as  they  arrive,  and 
there  keep  them  until  their  owners  re-embark  from  this 
country.  I  gave  him  notice  that  foreigners  came  over 
with  arms,  and  hinted  that,  although  they  pretended  to 
be  the  disbanded  emigrants,  it  was  possible  that  the 
French,  counting  upon  the  information  they  received  of 
the  general  disaffection  of  the  country  towards  Govern- 
ment, might  send  over  troops  in  that  disguise,  and,  by 
the  novelty  and  economy  of  such  an  invasion,  carry  their 
point.  It  would  be  an  expedient  more  efficacious  and 
ingenious  than  the  Trojan  horse,  and  what  we  might 
well  expect  from  a  people  anxious  to  render  anarchy 
universal.  This  communication,  I  am  happy  to  find, 
has  produced  the  bill  which  Lord  Grenville  has  so  ably 
brought  forward,  and,  as  it  is  partly  my  banthng,  I  wish 
well  to  it. 

On  my  return  from  the  theatre  last  night  I  found 
on.  my  table  a  letter  from  Paris.  I  inclose  an  extract. 
It  comes  from  a  quarter  well-informed,  or  rather  from 
an  immediate  actor  in  the  great  scene  now  under  repre- 
sentation. You  may,  if  you  please,  transmit  it  to  Lord 
Grenville.  I  have  been  asked  what  are  the  conditions 
this  country  exacts  from  France,  and  am  assured  that, 
if  they  are  not  too  hard,  they  will  be  acceded  to.  If 
Ministers  would  explain  themselves — for  the  French 
are  ignorant  of  what  is  meant  to  be  exacted  of  them — I 
am  of  opinion  that  a  satisfactory  eclaircissement  would 
almost  instantly  ensue,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  be  ob- 
tained and  preserved.  But  if  no  hints  are  thrown  out, 
no  conjmunications  made,  directly  or  indirectly,  how 
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in  the  name  of  common  sense  are  the  differences  to  be 
adjusted  ?  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  but  that 
France  would  come  into  the  idea  of  a  general  pacifica- 
tion, renounce  the  Scheldt,  and  all  projects  of  aggran- 
disement, upon  the  condition  of  being  acknowledged,  and 
having  Liege  and  the  Pays-Bas  Autrichiens  declared  a 
free  and  independent  republic.  These  countries  are  so 
in  fact ;  they  ought  long  since  to  have  been  so  ;  and  if 
the  Duke  of  Leeds  had  adopted  my  plan  in  1790  the 
present  armament  would  have  been  unnecessary.  The 
Dutch,  secured  by  a  broad  and  sufficient  rampart,  would 
have  had  nothing  to  fear  from  France,  whose  troops 
would  not  have  been  nearer  to  them  than  Lille  or 
Valenciennes ;  whereas  they  are  now  at  their  very 
doors,  and  a  disaffected  party  within  are  ready  to  open 
them. 

I  own  to  your  Lordship  I  am  for  peace ;  et  je  crois 
que  mes  conseils  valent  Men  mieux  dans  cette  occasion 
que  ceux  de  Mr.  Burke,  who  is  almost  always  under 
the  dominion  of  passion,^  and  whose  imagination  seems 
to  have  run  away  with  him.  If  Ministers  will  only 
suggest  the  concessions  they  expect  from  France,  I  will 
contrive  to  have  them  transmitted  sans  compromettre 
personne  ;  and,  as  those  with  whom  I  am  in  correspon- 
dence have  credit,  influence,  and  indeed  authority,  and 
are  as  warmly  disposed  to  peace  as  myself,  I  can  count 
upon  their  assistance.  I  tremble  for  the  consequences 
of  a  general  war,  and  especially  under  the  impressions 
that  have  gone  forth  in  the  world.  The  strong  spirit 
of  loyalty  that  happily  manifests  itself  in  this  country, 
which  I  will  endeavour  to  keep  alive  and  in  vigour,^ 

*  '  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  [the  tvritings  of  BurJce]  are 
steeped  in  passion  and  exaggeration.' — Lecky,  v.  521. 
-  By  means  of  the  public  press. 
VOL.    I.  B  E 
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preserves  us  for  the  moment  from  civil  tumult ;  but  the 
events  of  war  are  uncertain,  and  the  interests  of  huma- 
nity totally  out  of  the  question.  There  are  motives  in- 
numerable to  engage  us  to  peace,  if  peace  can  be  j)re- 
served  with  honour  and  with  safety.  These  are  the  two 
points  that  are  to  be  considered ;  and  the  instant  that 
it  is  known  at  Paris  what  it  is  that  our  honour  and 
safety  require,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  person  will 
be  appointed  to  treat  confidentially  with  Ministers.  But 
it  will  not  be  Chauvelin;  for,  though  he  has  lately 
received  instructions  to  enter  into  explanations  on  these 
topics,  he  will  be  recalled — at  least,  I  am  labouring 
at  this  point,  and  shall,  perhaps,  accomplish  it.  In  a 
word,  if  this  country  does  not  rise  in  her  demands 
and  exact  severe  conditions  from  France,  she  may  give 
peace  to  Europe,  and,  by  giving  j)eace  to  Europe, 
obtain  stability  and  security  for  the  different  govern- 
ments that  are  in  it. 

Mf.  Miles  to  M.  Scipion  Mourgue 

December  24,  1792 

If  I  have  delayed  writing  to  you,  my  dear  Mourgue, 
it  was  because  I  expected  you  were  on  your  return  to 
England  with  the  olive  branch  in  your  hand — with  over- 
tures for  a  future  alliance  between  our  respective 
countries.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  agitation 
of  my  mind  whilst  waiting  for  an  answer  to  the  letter 
which  you  took  to  Paris  ;  but  this  uneasiness  was  greatly 
enhanced  when  the  despatch  from  Le  Brun  arrived  on 
Friday,  the  14th  instant,  in  which  our  Minister  was 
referred  to  Chauvelin  for  a  fuU  explanation  of  the 
grievances  complained  of,  and  which  left  to  Maret  no 
other  mission  than  that  of  communicating  to  Mr.  Pitt 
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this  unhappy  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
CounciL^ 

An  expression  contained  in  that  despatch  persuades 
me  that  your  zeal  to  serve  the  two  countries  has  led 
you  into  an  error  which,  if  not  remedied,  may  prove 
fatal  to  both.  You  have  asserted,  unwittingly  perhaps, 
that  Mr.  Pitt  initiated  the  Conference  with  Maret.  This 
statement  gives  a  complexion  to  the  business  quite  con- 
trary to  the  fact,  and  which  justifies  in  some  degree 
the  language  used  by  Le  Brun.  The  negotiation  con- 
fided to  you  was  so  important,  so  delicate,  that  the 
utmost  circumspection  was  necessary.  And  yet,  as  I 
fear,  you  have  allowed  it  to  be  understood  in  Paris  that 
England  was  alarmed ;  that  we  did  not  dare  call  out  the 
Militia  ;  and  that,  soliciting  peace  as  a  favour,  she  would 
accept  any  terms  that  your  country  might  propose. 
You  left  London  with  the  idea  that  our  people  were  dis- 
affected and  ripe  for  revolt.  I  assured  you  to  the  con- 
trary. This  fact  you  should  have  stated  to  the  Executive 
Council,  and  by  so  doing  we  should  have  travelled  in  a 
direct  line  to  our  great  object — the  peace  of  Europe. 
The  despicable  intrigues  of  Chauvehn  would  have  had 
less  force,  less  credit,  and  less  success.  But  now  it  will 
require  much  address  and  patience,  as  well  as  zeal  and 
perseverance,  to  recover  what  has  been  lost  by  indis- 
cretion. I  must,  therefore,  entreat  you  to  lose  no  time 
in  undeceiving  Le  Brun  on  this  subject.  Tell  him 
frankly  that  it  was  Mr.  Miles,  and  not  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
first  broached  the  idea  of  a  private  conference  between 
our  Minister  and  an  agent  accredited  from  Paris.  The 
contrary  opinion  alters  the  whole  face  of  the  affair.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  that  you  correct  this  error,  and 
relate  without  reserve  the  whole  history  of  the  tranc- 
\  See  Introduction,  page  70. 

£  E  2 
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action.  I  have  never  had  but  two  fjfuides  throu^'h  Ufe — 
common  sense  and  common  honesty ;  and  those  who 
follow  their  directions  will  seldom  lose  their  way. 

The  debates  in  Parliament  will  demonstrate  to  you 
that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  what  I  said  in  November  ; 
and  that  you  have  nothing  to  expect  either  from  the 
Dissenters,  or  from  the  partisans  of  Tooke  and  Paine, 
or  from  the  Opposition.  The  former,  afraid  of  becoming 
the  victims  of  popular  fury,  are  quiet.  Tooke,  Paine, 
and  their  adherents  who  sought  mischief,  not  reform,  are 
silenced,  and  can  do  no  harm.  And  as  to  Opposition, 
the  whole  party  is  dissolved — melted  in  the  great  mass 
of  the  people ;  and,  so  far  from  being  able  to  rally  or  make 
a  stand,  its  members  have  become  political  bankrupts, 
and,  finally,  have  acceded  to  the  measures  of  Ministers. 
Unanimity  prevails  within  Parliament,  and,  what  is  its 
best  security,  unanimity  prevails  among  our  people. 
The  whole  nation  has  taken  fire  at  the  scandalous  efforts 
to  disturb  its  peace  and  prosperity,  and  every  parish 
has  entered  into  resolutions  to  defend  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons.  Our  constitution,  although  it  has  some 
blemishes,  some  defects,  is  substantially  good,  but, 
since  a  party  of  political  adventurers  has  shown  a  desire 
to  destroy  it  and  throw  everything  into  confusion,  I 
think  the  measures  we  have  adopted  are  j)erfectly  just, 
and  the  most  likely  to  counteract  any  attem2:)t  that  may 
be  made  to  disturb  our  tranquillity.  Believe  me  when 
I  assure  you  that  the  French  Eevolution  has  now  very 
few  advocates  here.  And  why  ?  Because  it  has  been 
proved  that  anarchy  produces  more  mischief  than  des- 
potism, and  finally  ends  in  tyranny.     Adieu  ! 

P.S. — The  public  papers  inform  me  that  there  is  a 
question  of  inculpating  your  father.  I  possess  a  letter 
from  him,  dated  in  June,  in  which  he  tells  me  that  '  he 
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tendered  his  resignation  to  the  King  because  his  Majesty- 
would  not  follow  his  advice,  which  was,  that  he  should 
sanction  the  decree  against  the  ecclesiastics.'  Both 
truth  and  friendship  demand  from  me  that  they  should 
neither  be  uninformed  nor  deceived  as  to  the  civism  of 
your  father.^ 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Aust 

December  26, 1792 

I  am  told  positively  that  Lord  Lansdowne  received 
a  letter  last  Saturday  from  Lisbon  assuring  him  that 
Spain  has  acknowledged  the  French  Eepublic.  The 
person  who  told  me  this  had  read  the  letter.  This  is 
in  confidence,  though  I  have  no  objection  to  your  com- 
municating it  to  Lord  Grenville.  If  the  intelligence  is 
true,  it  will  confirm  what  I  told  you  two  months  since, 
and  prove  that  my  source  of  information  was  pure.  I 
was  also  told  that  D'Aranda  repeated  to  Bourgoing  the 
subject-matter  transmitted  to  him  from  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  have  not 
been  misinformed. 

Chauvelin  dreads  going  back  to  Paris  and  is  intrigu- 
ing to  remain  here,  for  which  purpose  he  urges  the 
Executive  Council  to  insist  on  his  being  received  and 
acknowledged  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the 
Eepublic.  Noel  goes  as  Charge  d'Affaires  i\  la  Haye, 
and  sets  ofi*  on  Friday  next  vid  Liege.  He  offered  me 
a  place  in  his  coach  if  I  wished  to  visit  my  old  friend 
Fabry,  &c.  And,  if  Lord  Grenville  should  think  that 
the  real  state  of  that  country  and  of  Flanders,  also  of 

*  *  The  resignation  of  M.  Dumouriez  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty's  refusal  to  sanction  the  decree  relative  to  the  trans- 
portation of  the  clergy  who  refuse  to  take  the  oaths,  &c.,  &c.' — Despatcliea 
of  Earl  Gower,  p.  193.  M.  Mourgue  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the 
same  Cabinet  with  Dumouriez. 
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the  army  of  Dumoiiriez,  is  a  matter  of  importance,  I 
have  no  objection  to  quit  my  fireside  for  a  fortnight  and 
travel  under  the  auspices  of  his  passport.  I  throw  out 
this  hint  merely  as  such,  without  the  least  desire  of  hold- 
ing even  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Miles  to,  Mr.  Pitt 

December  27,  1792 
M.  Noel  has  just  left  me  in  deep  sorrow.  He  read 
to  me  the  letter  he  received  from  Le  Brun,  who  expresses 
much  dissatisfaction  with  him  for  the  arguments  he 
employed  to  persuade  the  Executive  Council  to  give  up 
the  Scheldt  and  avoid  all  possibility  of  conflict  with 
England.  M.  Noel  also  read  the  report  of  Le  Brun  to 
the  National  Convention,  dated  the  19th  instant.  He 
pays  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Fox  sans  le  nommer  in  his 
speech.  He  insists  that  M.  Chauvelin  shall  positively 
be  received  here,  and  has  transmitted  to  him  instructions 
to  that  purpose.  He  asserts  that,  in  case  of  war,  an 
appeal  shall  be  made  to  the  English  people  as  against 
the   Minister.^      All   this    language    arises    from    the 

^  '  Du  reste,  eitoyen  president,  j'ai  charge  en  dernier  lieu  le  Ministre 
de  la  Eepublique  fran^aise  k  Londres  de  demander  une  nouvelle  confe- 
rence k  Lord  GrenviUe,  qui  a  dans  le  pays  le  departement  des  afifaires 
•  ^trangeres ;  et  apres  lui  avoir  rappele  toute  la  futHite  des  griefs  qu'on  veut 
nous  opposer,  je  I'ai  autorise  k  declarer  au  nom  de  la  Eepublique  frau- 
9aise  que,  si  contre  toute  attente,  I'intention  du  ministere  de  Saint-James 
etait  d'amener  une  ruptiu-e  a  tout  prix — comme  alors  nous  aurions  epuise 
toutes  les  explications  propres  k  demontrer  la  purete  de  nos  ^'ues  et  notre 
respect  pour  Tindependance  des  autres  puissances — comme  il  serait  e'^ddent 
que  cette  guerre  ne  serait  plus  qu'une  guerre  du  seul  ministere  britan- 
nique  contre  nous,  nous  ne  manquerions  pas  de  faire  un  appel  solennel  a 
la  nation  anglaise — {On  applaudit) — que  nous  porterions  au  tribunal  do 
sa  justice  et  de  sa  generosite,  I'examen  d'une  cause  dans  laquelle  on  ver- 
rait  une  grande  nation  soutenir  les  droits  de  la  nature,  de  la  justice,  de 
la  liberte,  de  I'egalite,  contre  un  ministere  qui  n'aurait  engage  cette 
querelle  que  par  des  motifs  de  pure  convenance  personnelle ;  qu'enfin 
nous  ^tablirions  la  nation  anglaise  juge  entre  nous  et  lui,  et  que  I'exameu 
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intrigues  of  Chauvelin  at  Paris.  I  would  send  the 
report  to  you,  but  you  will  probably  see  it  in  print  to- 
morrow. The  bulletin  of  the  National  Convention 
accompanies  this  letter,  and,  lest  you  should  not  be  at 
home,  I  will  proceed  with  it  myself  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Le  Brun  will  find  that,  if  his  ambition  and 
the  vanity  of  Chauvelin  force  you  into  hostilities, 
the  nation  will  support  you  ;  and,  in  this  case,  we 
trust  that  the  termination  of  the  conflict  will  be  as 
successful  as  was  the  war  which  your  immortal  father 
conducted.^ 

M.  SCIPION  MOURGUE  TO  Mr.  Miles 

Paris  :  December  24,^  1792 

Maret  has  arrived,  my  dear  friend,  and  brings  me 
no  letters  from  you.  Eeally  it  is  too  bad  :  since  I  have 
been  here  I  have  received  only  one  letter  from  you,  and 
that  ten  days  after  its  date.  Arouse  yourself,  then, 
mon  cher,  and  let  me  hear  from  you  often,  for  you  know 
that,  whilst  nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  me,  your  cor- 
respondence is  most  useful  in  the  interests  of  peace 
between  the  two  nations.  I  thank  you  much  for  the 
friendship  which  you  have  accorded  to  Maret.     I  do 

de  ce  proces  pourrait  amener  des  suites  qu'il  n'aurait  pas  prevues.'  {On 
applaudit.) — Extrait  de  la  Gazette  Nationale  ou  le  Moniteur  XJniversel 
du  Vendredi,  21  Decembre,  1792. 

'  'At  the  period  to  which  I  allude  the  French  envoy  in  England 
showed  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted, 
and  who  is  in  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Fox ;  and  these  instructions  positively 
stated  that  the  Scheldt  would  not  be  given  up,  and  that  Le  Brun  was  re- 
solved to  insist  on  the  acknowledgment  of  the  llepublic  in  the  person  of 
M.  Chauvelin  2}reUminarij  to  all  explanation  of  the  differences  that  had 
arisen.  As  to  M.  Chauvelin,  he  made  no  secret  of  declaring  that,  if  he 
was  not  received  at  St.  James's,  the  height  of  his  ambition  would  be  to 
leave  this  country  with  a  declaration  of  war.' — W.  A.  M.  Authentic  Cor- 
respondence, &c.,  page  84. 

^  Keceived  December  29. 
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not  doubt  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  him,  for  he  is  every- 
thing that  is  calculated  to  gratify  a  virtuous  mind.  He 
has  come  back  in  an  excellent  mood,  and,  Hke  an  intel- 
ligent man,  has  observed  and  judged  your  people  without 
prejudice.  I  am  persuaded  that  from  his  wise  deportment, 
in  conjunction  with  the  purest  principles  of  patriotism, 
the  greatest  benefits  must  accrue  to  our  respective 
countries.  I  rejoice  to  think  that  your  Ministry  and 
ours  will  be  w:ise  enough  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  war, 
I  love  to  beheve  that  they  will  find  the  means  of  doing 
so ;  and  that  they  will  not  be  influenced  by  the  passions 
of  dangerous  men  by  whom  they  may  be  surrounded. 
But  I  confess,  it  is  not  without  indignation  that  I  have 
read  the  ungenerous  expressions  of  several  of  your 
Members  of  Parliament  against  the  French.  What ! 
You  complain  that  they  speak  sometimes  in  the  noisy 
tribune  of  the  Convention  with  little  consideration  for 
your  Government,  wdiilst  in  an  assembly  of  intelligent 
men  accustomed  to  political  discussions  they  hear  a 
Mr.  Windham  insult  an  entire  nation  by  the  extravagant 
assertion  that  '  before  a  Frenchman  keeps  his  word  his 
nature  must  he  changed.'^  Certainly,  my  friend,  never 
have  even  the  Jacobins  employed  such  an  impertinent 
insinuation.  You  see  how  imprudent,  how  dangerous 
it  is,  for  you  know  that  a  free  people  keenly  resent 
injuries,  and  above  all  the  French,  who,  as  incipient 
pupils  of  liberty,  have  all  the  fire  of  youth.  I  pray 
daily  that  these  personalities,  these  failures  of  decorum, 
may  not  further  interrupt  the  harmony  between  France 
and  England.  You  know  the  interest  I  take  in  the 
welfare  of  your  country,  and  how  faithful  I  am  to  my 
own  nation  and  to  liberty.     I  detest  the  crimes  which 

^  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  December  13.     Parliamentary 
History,  xxx.  40. 
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are  committed  in  France.  I  abhor  the  cowardly- 
agitators  who  cause  our  alarms.  But,  because  these 
horrors  exist  under  the  pretence  of  defending  liberty, 
ought  we — we  who  are  not  influenced  by  passion,  but 
seek  only  the  happiness  of  mankind — to  abandon  a  cause 
so  noble  and  just  ?  No,  my  friend !  Let  us  rather  work 
together,  and  be  assured  of  the  success  of  our  united 
efforts. 

Le  Brun  never  speaks  of  you  without  expressions  of 
friendship.  He  is  most  desirous  that  circumstances 
should  place  him  in  political  relations  with  you.^  Adieu, 
my  dear  friend !  Be  assured  that  no  one  is  more  tenderly 
attached  to  you,  and  that  I  shall  always  seek  occasion 
to  prove  it.  Maret  vous  fait  mille  amities.  He  is  unable 
to  write  to  you  to-day,  but  he  will  do  so  before  long. 
Adieu ! 

General  Dampierre  to  Mr.  Miles 

Paris :  December  24, 1792 

Your  souvenir  has  greatly  touched  me.  I  write  to 
you  at  all  hazards  to  say  that  I  believe  war  to  be  inevi- 
table, that  there  will  be  a  general  conflagration.  Yes, 
without  doubt,  peace  is  always  preferable  to  democracy 
— that  is  to  say,  we  must  not  molest  our  neighbours  on 
account  of  their  opinions,  but  neither  must  we  be  con- 
tent with  repressing  the  enterprises  of  despotism  :  ilfaut 
couper  la  tete  a  Vhydre,  et  pas  se  borner  a  lui  mordre  la 
queue. 

They  tell  me  that  you  have  written  some  articles  in 

^  '  This  night,  December  24,  1792,  Le  Bran  sent  me  a  verbal  message 
by  a  confidential  person  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  send  to  Paris 
any  one  more  capable  than  myself  to  preserve  harmony  between  the  two 
nations,  or  who  would  be  more  welcome,  that  my  sentiments  were  known 
to  be  favourable  to  an  alliance,  and  that  France  had  it  much  at  heart  to 
be  united  by  a  treaty  to  England.' — W.  A.  M. 
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strong  language  against  the  Frencli  Eevolution.  They 
even  say  that  you  are  no  longer  a  friend  to  liberty. 
However,  you  cannot  abandon  its  cause  without  renounc- 
ing your  reason.  I  esteem  you  too  sincerely  to  believe 
it,  but,  if  it  is  so,  I  shall  be  much  concerned,  not  only 
at  having  lost  a  friend,  but  because  liberty  will  have 
lost  one  of  its  best  defenders.  I  repeat  to  you  that  they 
breathe  nothing  here  but  war.^ 

General  Wimpffen  to  Mr.  Miles 

Paris  :  December  28, 1792 
The  courier  is  on  the  point  of  starting.  I  have  only 
a  moment  in  which  to  write  a  word.  You  correctly 
divined  the  fate  of  the  King  and  Queen :  assuredly  they 
will  perish.  See  the  infamous  requisition  of  a  man  who 
thirsts  only  for  blood.  I  was  present  at  the  Convention 
at  the  very  moment  when  that  villain  Hebert,  known 
under  the  name  of  Pere  Duchene,^  rose  and  said,  '  Je 

^  '  This  gallant  and  good  man — General  Dampierre — warm  even  to  en- 
thusiasm in  the  cause  of  liberty,  was  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  French 
navy,  and  was  in  the  action  of  April  12,  1782.  A  stranger  to  intrigue,  he 
detested  parties  and  factions.  He  saw  nothing  but  his  country ;  and,  be 
the  cause  of  quarrel  in  itself  just  or  vinjust,  he  fell,  according  to  his  judg- 
ment, in  her  defence,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  the  command  of  which  de- 
volved on  him  on  the  base  desertion,  for  it  cannot  be  called  repentance, 
of  Dumouriez.' — W.  A.M.  See  Conduct  of  France  towards  Great  Britain, 
pp.  131,  154. 

'  By  the  activity  of  the  Commissioners  sent  from  Paris,  the  northern 
army  was  in  some  degree  reorganised,  and  General  Dampierre  was  ap- 
pointed the  provisional  Commander-in-Chief;  nor  did  he  wait  many  days 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  military  talents.  He  had  re- 
occupied  the  camp  of  Famars,  and  on  the  8th  May  made  an  attack  on  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  posts,  which  brought  on  a  very  serious  engagement 
that  ended  in  favour  of  the  Allies.  ...  In  this  battle  Dampierre  finished 
his  short  career.  .  .  .  He  lost  his  thigh  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  died  of  his 
wound  the  following  day,  leaving  the  command  of  the  army  to  General 
La  Marche.' — Annual  Eegister,  1793  :  History  of  Europe,  p.  252. 

"^  '  This  man  was  the  aiithor  of  a  vile  inflammatory  daUy  paper  in  the 
height  of  the  Eevolution,  in  1790-1791,  which  was  vociferously  hawked 
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demande  que  les  Commissaires  du  Temple  fussent  tenus 
de  ne  meler  k  leiirs  rapports  sur  cette  prison  aucun 
detail  capable  d'apitoyer  sur  le  sort  des  detenus.'  All, 
my  friend,  will  you  believe  that  this  atrocious  measure 
was  adopted  by  a  legislative  assembly  still  more  atro- 
cious than  the  man  who  proposed  it  ?  They  do  things 
quickly  here.  Eead,  my  dear  Miles,  what  I  now  send 
you  in  haste,  and  pity  the  fate  of  your  friends  in  Paris. 
A  vous  pour  la  vie. 

Extracts  from  the  Papers  forwarded  by  General 

WiMPFFEN 

'  Paris  Sections. — The  patriotic  society  of  the  Section 
of  the  Luxembourg  orders  that  Louis  shall  perish,  or 
that  no  Eepublican  shall  survive  him.  This  order  Avas 
accompanied  by  an  oath  in  the  following  formula : — If 
the  men  whom  we  have  charged  with  the  execution  of 
our  vengeance  are  faithless  to  their  promises,  I  swear 
that  I  will  never  inhabit  the  land  soiled  by  traitors.  It 
is  further  said  in  this  order,  addressed  to  the  other 
forty-seven  sections  of  Paris,  that,  in  case  it  should  be 
possible  for  the  National  Convention  to  fall  into  a  snare, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  name  an  officious  defender  of 
the  Eepublic. 

about  the  streets  by  that  description  of  people,  the  great  bulk  of  whom  it 
was  to  put  in  motion.  Perc  DucTiene  facTie  contre  VAtsemhlce  Nationale, 
or,  Pero  Duchene  en  grande  coUre,  was  in  great  request  by  the  rabble.' — 
W.  A.  M.  Hebert  was  guUlotiued  on  March  24,  1794,  and  his  widow  on 
April  10  in  the  same  year. 

'  Pere  Duchesne  of  Hebert,  brutallest  newspaper  yet  published  on 
earth.'— Carlyle. 

'  He  had  formerly  been  ticket-collector  at  the  theatre,  and  after  the 
Revolution  he  edited  the  Pere  Duchesne,  the  foulest  of  aU  the  democratic 
journals,  in  which  with  curses  and  obscene  raillery  he  led  on  the  prole- 
taries and  vagabonds  of  the  capital  to  the  destruction  of  existing  society.' 
—Sybel,  ii.  209. 
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'  The  section  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  declared  itself 
in  permanent  insurrection,  and  ordered  that  the  tocsin 
should  sound  in  the  hearing  of  the  tyrant  and  of  those 
who  desired  to  prevent  his  capital  punishment. 

'The  section  of  the  Sans-Culottes  declared  that, 
since  Pierre  Manuel  had  demanded  in  the  Convention 
that  the  "  Defence  of  Louis  "  should  be  printed  and  cir- 
culated in  the  departments,  and  that  the  discussion 
should  be  adjourned  for  three  days,  he  had  forfeited  its 
confidence,  and  it  invited  the  other  sections  to  super- 
sede him. 

'  Commune  de  Paris. — ^A  deputation  from  the  section 
of  the  Pantheon  Fran^ais  came  to  denounce  Charles 
Villette  as  likely  to  kindle  the  torches  of  civil  war. 
"  Behold  ^Aa^ Yillette,"  they  exclaimed,  "who  has  not  de- 
nounced the  Austrian  Committee,^  holdinof  its  sittinf^s  at 
the  house  of  Tourzelle  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain, 
who  has  not  stirred  up  the  people  at  this  epoch  to 

^  '  It  was  Carra  who  in  1790  accused  in  the  Jacobin  Club  the  hapless 
Queen  with  having  an  Austrian  Committee  in  the  Tmleries.  I  was 
present  when  she  was  first  denounced,  and,  believing  it  to  be  slander  in- 
vented for  the  horrible  purpose  of  keeping  the  populace  in  constant  fer- 
ment, I  expressed  my  indignation  at  such  base  and  unmanly  arts.  Carra, 
on  descending  from  the  tribune,  approached  me,  and,  seating  himself  by 
me,  declared  that  he  had  positive  information  that  Marshal  Bender  had 
directions  from  the  Emperor  to  march  into  France  immediately  from 
Bruxelles  with  50,000  men,  the  whole  effective  force  at  that  time  in  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  !  The  next  night  a  letter,  pretended  to  have  been 
written  by  the  Field-Marshal,  and  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Club, 
was  read,  containing  this  menace,  but  in  language  so  coarse  and  extrava- 
gant that  its  forgery  was  evident.  The  next  morning  I  read  in  several 
parts  of  the  Tuileries  printed  bills  addressed  to  the  Queen  as  follows : 
"  On  dit  que  ton  frere  viendra  avec  50,000  hommes.  Qu'il  vienne  :  nous  irons 
au  devant  de  lui  avec  100,000,  portant  ta  tete  sur  une  pique."  From  that 
time  the  clamours  against  the  Austrian  Committee,  universally  propagated 
and  believed,  never  ceased,  and,  gathering  strength  daOy,  finally  accom- 
plished the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  and  the  monarch.'- -W.  A.  M. 
Conduct  of  France  towards  Great  Britain,  page  88. 
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gratify  their  personal  hatreds,  who,  whilst  pity  is  felt 
for  the  fate  of  the  ci-devant  King,  which  spreads  like 
gangrene  over  a  large  portion  of  the  departments,  es- 
tablishes himself  as  the  trumpet  which  the  aristocrats 
place  in  advance  to  test  public  opinion!  "  The  greater 
part  of  the  members  decide  that  the  Procureur  of  the 
Commune  should  prosecute  him.  Hebert  remarks  that 
the  conduct  of  Villette  did  not  astonish  him ;  that,  with- 
out doubt,  this  individual  regretted  the  young  ladies  and 
the  red-heels  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  but  he  could 
wish  that  they  would  act  much  more  severely  against 
Brissot  and  all  the  journalists  hired  by  Eoland.  He 
cited  on  this  occasion  the  journal  of  Gorsas,  of  which,  he 
said,  the  Minister  purchased  every  day  2,000  copies. 
"  It  is  not  surprising,  then"  he  added,  "  that  we  are  depicted 
as  cannibals  and  murderers^  "  It  is  not  our  pens,  but 
our  pikes,  that  we  must  sharpen,"  exclaimed  Bernard. 
"  We  are,  so  to  say,  in  insurrection.  Ah,  well !  since 
the  outburst  of  civil  war  is  meditated,  let  us  rise  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  tenth  of  August !  "  After  some  other 
sallies  not  less  violent,  the  speaker  resumed  by  de- 
manding the  previous  question,  on  the  motion  of  He- 
bert, for  the  prosecution  of  Brissot  ^  and  the  other 
journalists,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  the  same  arms  which  we  em- 
ploy against  them,  the  aristocrats  would  employ  against 
Marat,  Eobespierre,  and  all  good  patriots."  The  discus- 
sion was  prolonged.  It  was  then  ordered  that  the 
Procureur  of  the  Commune  should  prosecute  Charles 
Villette  through  the  law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
charged  to  prosecute  a  Vicar  of  the  Church  Notre  Dame 
for  having  refused  to  baptize  an  infant  in  the  name  of 
Alexandre  Pontneuf.' 

^  Brissot  was  proscribed  with  tlio  Giroadins,  May   31,   1793,   and 
perished  on  the  scaffold  in  October. 
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Mr.  Miles  to  M.  Le  Brun  ' 

London :  January  2,  1793 

You  still  express,  dear  Sir,  in  your  different  reports 
to  the  Convention,  and  in  the  despatches  which  have 
fallen  under  my  notice,  the  desire  to  preserve   peace 
between  England  and  France.     But  how  can  we  rely 
on  protestations  of  friendship  contradicted   by  facts? 
How  can  we  believe  in  your  pacific  intentions  wdiile 
your   conduct   is   hostile  ?      During   four  consecutive 
months   your   secret  emissaries   have  made  numerous 
attempts  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt,  whose 
compliance,  when  granted,  has  been  attributed,  not  to 
sincerity,  nor  to  the  interest  which  he  is  considered  to 
take  in  the    prosiDerity  of  his  country,  nor  to  sound 
political  principles  founded  on  the  basis  of  uprightness 
and  humanity,  but  to  weakness,  or  to  a  still  less  excus- 
able motive,  which  could  only  be  attributed  to  him  by 
disingenuous  men,  who,  being  destitute  of  all  feeling 
of  honour,  do  not  believe  that  such  feeling  can  exist  in 
others.     According  to  them,  it  was. to  fear  or  treachery 
that    M.  Maret   owed  his   interview   with    Mr.    Pitt. 
Great  God !  what  fear  could  he  have  had  ?     And  what 
had  he  to  gain  by  treachery  ?     Menaced  by  an  army 
already  on  your  frontiers — all  the  machinery  of  your 
Government  as  well  as  the  minds  of  the  people  dis- 
organised by  your  convulsions  in  the  interior — fear  has 
led  you  to  hold  language  not  only  inaccurate,  but  which 
was   soon  changed  into  a  tone  you  should  not  have 
permitted,  and  to  which  still  less  could  we  have  listened. 

'  See  Authentic  Corresjwndence  with  M.  Lc  Brun,  &c.,  Appendix, 
p.  92.  Herbert  Marsh,  ii.  52,  kc,  discusses  at  ^length  the  contents  of 
this  letter,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  archives  in 
Paris 
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Tlie  rapidity  of  your  conquests  in  the  Austrian 
Ketlierlands,  as  in  Germany  and  Savoy,  has  made  you 
lose  sight  of  -what  you  owe  to  yourselves  and  to  others  ; 
and,  because  you  succeeded  by  the  boldness  of  your 
arms  against  some  governments  naturally  weak  and 
already  infected  with  the  contagious  vices  of  the  times, 
you  believed  yourself  able  to  dictate  the  law  to  all 
Europe,  and  to  force  her  to  adopt  the  same  princi2)les 
of  anarchy  of  which  you  have  been  the  victims  since 
the  14tli  of  July,  1789.  I  am  in  despair  at  finding  a 
resemblance  so  perfect  between  the  conduct  of  liberated 
France  and  that  of  France  in  bondage,  as  if  it  was  her 
sad  destiny  always  to  groan  under  a  despotism  more 
or  less  frightful. 

I  have  traced  the  course  which  you  ought  to  pursue, 
and  if  you  follow  my  counsels  the  English  Cabinet 
will  never  think  of  war.  But  you  must  act  in  good 
faith — necoutez  pas  ces  petits  messieurs  qui  vous  en- 
tourent  et  vous  Jlattent,  et  qui  aimeraient  mieux  jouer 
au  plus  fin  que  de  marcher  droit.  Eecall  to  your 
memory  that,  by  chance  the  most  extraordinary  and 
the  most  whimsical,  you  hold  in  your  hands,  so  to  say, 
the  destiny  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  that,  in  deviat- 
ing from  the  principles  traced  in  my  former  letter,  and 
which  Maret  has  certainly  repeated  according  to  my 
request,  you  will  pronounce  a  decree  of  death  against 
millions,  perhaps,  of  your  fellow-creatures !  Can  you — 
dare  you  think  of  it  without  shuddering?  Peace,  I 
repeat  to  you,  may  easily  be  preserved.  The  English 
are  well  disposed  towards  France,  and,  as  the  public 
voice  counts  for  much  in  this  country,  the  Government 
will  never  dare  to  proceed  in  a  contrary  direction. 
But,  on  your  side,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  neither 
shock  nor  weary  the  people  by  decrying  a  constitution 
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to  wliicli  their  attachment  is  inviolable.  Here,  howeyer, 
is  the  rock  on  which,  I  fear,  you  will  be  stranded ;  and 
without  discussing  the  impropriety  of  your  wishing  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  nation,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  so  incautious  a  step  would 
be  not  less  improper  than  unjust  and  dangerous.  The 
misfortune  is  that  you  seem  to  have  the  mania  for 
universal  interference.  Eemember,  my  friend,  that  by 
meddling  with  everything  you  may  spoil  everything. 

Eecall,  then,  all  your  emissaries — let  the  propaganda 
cease — and  do  not  any  longer  seek  to  disturb  jDublic 
tranquillity  in  this  country.  Your  decrees  of  the  19tli  of 
November  and  15th  of  December  are  menaces  which  no 
Government  could  hear  without  taking  immediate  pre- 
cautions for  its  own  safety ;  and  you  must  feel  that,  while 
such  decrees  exist,  we  cannot  rely  on  your  pacific  assur- 
ances. Moreover,  when  you  speak  in  a  sense  contrary  to 
the  explicit  declarations  of  the  Convention,  you  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  private  individual.  In  the  name  of  God, 
then,  if  you  would  avoid  a  universal  conflagration,  do 
not  interfere  with  our  Government.  I  dwell  all  the 
more  on  this  subject  because  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the 
ill-founded  hopes  which  you  have  conceived  of  a 
general  revolt ;  and  while  you  encourage  such  projects 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  help  you,  or  even  to  hold 
any  correspondence  either  with  you  or  with  the  Exe- 
cutive Council. 

You  ask  me  if  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  Mr.  Dundas 
jtre  not  for  war  ?  I  have  not  any  acquaintance  with 
these  persons,  and  am  absolutely  ignorant  of  their 
opinions.  I  have  never  had  any  connection  with  them ; 
but  I  frankly  confess  that  their  advice  on  the  unfortu- 
nate American  war,  equally  imprudent   and   ruinous, 
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deprives  me  of  all  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and  in 
their  principles.^ 

I  conjure  you  to  listen  to  me  yet  once  more.  Do 
not  render  hostile  armaments  a  necessity  for  us,  either 
as  a  measure  of  precaution  or  as  being  needful  to 
repulse  an  aggression,  and,  in  that  case,  there  will  be 
no  war.  You  may  rely  upon  what  I  say.  I  can  even 
recognise  the  most  favourable  dispositions  in  the  direc- 
tion of  peace.  Do  not,  then,  force  Mr.  Pitt  by  your 
imprudence  to  declare  himself  against  you.^ 

It  would  be  a  wise  course  to  restore  liberty  to  the 
Belgians  and  Liegeois.  The  Emj^eror  will  have  nothing- 
more  to  say  ;  and  a  loyal  and  brave  people  will  be  freed 
from  a  yoke  which  has  too  long  oppressed  them.  Eng- 
land would  not  now  be  averse  to  an  arrangement  which 
imperative  circumstances  have  dictated.  I  have  proposed 
to  Mr.  Pitt  this  arrangement  as  the  condition  on  which 

*  '  I  do  not  know  from  what  source  M.  Le  Brun  derived  his  informa- 
tion, but  it  was  the  opinion  of  others  as  well  as  his  own  that  both  Lord 
Hawkesbury  and  Mr.  Dundas  were  eager  for  war.  Whenever  this  lan- 
guage was  held  to  me,  my  answer  was  :  '  If  so,  why  give  them  by  your 
conduct  an  advantage  over  you  and  favour  their  views  ?  ' — W.  A.  M. 
Authentic  Correspondence,  Appendix,  p.  103. 

^  '  II  n'est  qu'iin  seul  point  cependant  sur  lequel  le  Roi  et  tons  les 
siens,  plus  maitres  encore  de  I'opinion  popi;laire  que  Pitt,  qui  a  maintenant 
besoin  d'eux  pour  se  soutenir,  ne  paraissent  pas  encore  parvenus  tout  jI  fait 
d  leur  but ;  Us  ont  fait  hair  les  francais  et  leurs  principes,  ils  les  font  per- 
s^cuter  en  Angleterre,  ils  ne  reussissent  pas  encore  A  faire  desirer  la 
guerre  avec  eux.  Non,  citoyen,  quelque  chose  qu'on  puisse  vous  dire  M- 
dessus,  la  guerre  avec  la  France  n'est  pas  encore  populaire  ici,  on  n'y  voit 
pas  de  cause,  on  n'en  espere  point  de  profit.  L'eflet  qu'a  produit  votre 
rapport  en  est  la  preuve.  Quelques  expressions  de  ce  rapport  ont  revolte 
la  Cour,  choque  les  ministres,  effarouche  peut-etre  un  peu  le  servile  es- 
prit national  par  ce  mot  d'appel  au  peuple  qui  a  ete  ici  mal  entendu,  et 
cependant  depuis  que  les  bassesses  sont  connues,  les  fonds  ont  dejA  im  peu 
remonte.  On  parle  plus  de  paix,  on  se  demande  quelle  serait  la  cause  de  la 
guerre,  et  quoique  les  intentions  de  la  majorite  du  ConseU  soyent  proba- 
blement  toujours  les  memes,  il  parait  desirer  d'attendre  ime  meiUeuro 
occasion  pour  les  faire  connaitre,'  &c.,  &c. — Extract  from  the  Despatch  of 
Chauvelin  to  Le  Brun,  London,  December  31,  1792. 
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you  miglit  consent  to  reopen  the  affair  of  the  Scheldt 
and  agree  to  peace  with  Prussia  and  Austria.  It  is  for 
the  Executive  Power  to  decide.  Consider,  then,  I  pray 
you,  that,  if  they  refuse  in  Paris  to  comply  with  advice 
so  reasonable,  a  frightful  war  will  ensue :  you  would 
have  to  combat  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the  two 
peoples,  the  Belgians  and  the  Liegeois,  for  whom  I 
have  so  long  laboured,  will  fall  back  into  bondage. 
You  are  master  of  their  destiny.  You  can  assure  to 
them  liberty  and  indej)endence.  My  proposal  to  the 
Duke  of  Leeds  in  January  1790,  and  which  was  rejected 
by  him,  has  been  pretty  well  accepted  to-day.  I  will 
answer  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  new  republic  on  the 
debris  of  despotism,  si  vous  ne  gdtez  pas  la  chose. 
Adieu !     I  have  written  to  you  by  Noel. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Lord  Fortescue 

January  2,  1793 

I  do  yet  entertain  a  hope  that  peace  will  be  preserved, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  for  the  interests 
of  our  country,  but  from  my  great  and  sincere  personal 
regard  for  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  popularity  will  suffer  and  be 
eventually  destroyed  by  going  to  war  with  a  people 
who  are  in  fact  contending  for  freedom,  however  un- 
justifiable some  of  their  means  may  be  to  obtain  it. 
Need  I  add  that  such  a  war  will  sound  ungracious  and 
offensive  in  the  ears  of  every  Englishman  attached  to 
the  principles  of  our  own  Eevolution  which  seated  the 
present  family  on  the  British  throne  ? 

I   have   been   told   that   Mr.    Bland   Burgess^  has 

asserted  that  Maret  meant  nothing  more  by  coming  to 

England  than  to  play  with  our  funds,  and  that,  if  he 

corresponds  upon   public   affairs   with   the   Executive 

*  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Council,  cest  seulement  pour  faire  sa  bourse.  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Maret  has  any  connections  with 
our  brokers  or  commercial  men ;  but  I  know  to  a 
certainty  that  no  man  can  be  more  anxious  than  he  is 
to  prevent  hostilities,  or  more  desirous  to  see  an  alliance 
proposed  and  ratified  between  France  and  England.  I 
also  know  that  no  man  can  reprobate  in  stronger 
language  than  he  has  done  the  horrible  and  atrocious 
cruelties  of  his  countrymen.  He  had  even  the  virtue 
to  propose  in  council  that  the  assassins — the  guilty 
perpetrators  of  the  massacres  on  the  2nd  of  September 
— should  be  brought  to  trial.  On  the  ver}^  mention  of 
punishment,  Claviere  was  bereaved  of  his  senses — ex- 
pressing his  astonishment  that  any  man  should  make 
so  daring  a  proposal ;  and,  as  if  he  had  fancied  himself 
assailed  by  the  assassins,  asked  Maret  if  he  was  not 
afraid  to  make  such  a  proposal,  surrounded  as  they  were 
by  spies  and  murderers.  '  Comment  osez-vous  la  faire  ? ' 
said  Claviere  in  a  faltering  voice ;  '  ne  savez-vous  pas  que 
les  murailles  ont  des  oreilles  ?' 

Maret  says  that  Danton,  Eobespierre,  and  Marat  are 
proj^er  objects  to  be  employed  in  the  commencement  of 
a  revolution ;  but  in  this  I  differ  from  him,  because 
men  of  that  description,  and  with  such  talents,  are 
likely  to  have  a  great  influence  over  the  rabble,  and  to 
be  looked  up  to  by  them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
these  men,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  kept  in 
the  background.  Maret  is  certainly  a  friend  to  the 
Revolution.  Whether  so  violent  a  convulsion  was 
necessary  is  a  question  on  which  the  wisest  and  the 
best  men  seem  to  differ,  while  all  agree  thut  the  abuses 
in  the  French  Government  were  enormously  great  and 
stood  in  need  of  extensive  reform.  All  men  are  in 
accord  on  this  point,  and  only  differ  as  to  the  mear.s. 

F  F  2 
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I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  nothing  short  of  a 
revolution  could  have  reformed  the  abuses  in  that 
country.  The  men  who  thought  so,  and  who  acted 
upon  their  convictions,  could  not  have  foreseen  the 
excesses  that  have  ensued ;  most  probably  they  never 
meant  that  the  changes  should  have  been  carried  to 
such  an  extent ;  and  I  do  not,  therefore,  think  it  candid, 
whilst  I  am  sure  it  is  not  just,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
clergy  and  nobility  to  instruct  their  advocate,  Mr.  Burke, 
to  charge  all  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  rabble  to 
the  account  of  those  who  took  the  lead.  The  Eevolu- 
tion  was  sustained  by  the  French  with  a  view  to  have 
their  nation  better  governed,  and  all  descriptions  of 
their  countrymen  brought  under  the  dominion  of  known 
laws,  and  thereby  emancipated  from  the  caprice  of  kings 
and  their  ministers.  All  this,  however,  is  matter  of  opi- 
nion, and  as  such  only  I  hazard  it.  Whether  Maret  be 
right  or  wrong  in  thinking  as  he  thinks  upon  the  subject 
matters  nothing.  But  he  is  certainly  not  a  stock-jobber.^ 
I  am  interrupted  by  a  letter  from  Paris.  It  assures 
me  that  the  Executive  Council  approve  very  fully  and 
warmly  of  my  idea  of  an  alliance  between  the  two 
countries.  If  our  Government  would  also  approve  it, 
I  should  be  the  happiest  of  mortals  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  such  a  treaty,  because  I  am  convinced  that  it 
.would  not  only  be  for  our  mutual  benefit,  but  also  for 
the  good  of  humanity  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
Of  this  be  assured,  my  dear  Lord — and  remember,  I 
conjure  you,  the  prediction — that  this  country  will  not 
be  allowed  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  enmity  and 
friendship.^  We  are  too  near  to  France,  and  too  formidable 

^  '  Mr.  Bland  Burgess  seems  to  have  cherished  an  unfriendly  feeling 
towards  M.  Maret.'     See  AucTcland  Correspondence,  ii.  493. 

^  See  Letter  of  M.  Chauvelin  to  Lord  Grenville,  Annual  Register, 
1793  :  State  Papers,  page  114 
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for  her  in  her  present  situation — assailed,  as  she  is,  by 
all  the  great  Continental  powers — not  to  insist  on  our 
declaring  for  or  against  her.  It  must  necessarily  come 
to  this  -very  soon,  and  France  is  prepared  for  either 
alternative.  I  doubt  much  whether  there  is  an  equal 
degree  of  preparation  in  this  country ;  and,  above  all, 
I  doubt  whether  Government  has  sufficiently  calculated 
what  the  probable  consequences  of  a  rupture  will  be 
under  the  enthusiasm,  or,  if  you  will,  the  delirium  by 
which  our  neighbour  appears  to  be  actuated  at  this 
moment.  For  my  part  I  dare  not  contemplate  the 
issue  of  a  decision  so  grave,  so  rash,  as  a  declaration  of 
war,  viewing  the  positive  advantages — as  I  view  them, 
and  which  stare  us  in  the  face — of  our  resolving,  as 
her  friends,  to  defend  France  against  the  whole  herd  of 
German  despots,  whether  they  are  great  or  small. 

Forgive  this  long  letter ;  but  as  you  have  allowed 
me  from  our  long  acquaintance  to  hazard  my  opinions 
on  public  affairs — and  we  are  now  in  a  crisis — I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  indulgence  to  deliver  the  thoughts 
as  here  expressed  without  reserve,  and  shall  conclude 
by  saying,  God  direct  us  for  the  best  !^ 


'  '  Les  documents  publies  par  M.  Pallain  font  tres  bien  connaitre  les 
phases  de  la  negociation  dirigee  k  Londres  par  Talleyrand,  mais  ils  ne 
pouvaient  pas  degager  le  principe  meme  de  cette  negociation.  Heureuse- 
ment,  I'lrn  des  derniers  confidents  de  Talleyrand,  un  historien  dont  la 
reserve  egale  la  sincerite,  ce  qui  ajoute  k  la  valeur  de  son  temoignage, 
Mignet,  dit  formellement  que  Talleyrand  allait  k  Londres  pour  tenter 
d'etablir  une  alliance  nationale  en  opposition  k  V alliance  de  famille,  que 
les  agents  de  la  Cour  resserraient  sur  le  continent  avec  les  maisons 
d'Autriche  et  de  Bourbon.  ...  On  comprend  enfin  pourquoi  Talleyrand 
doit  s'efforcer  de  faire  ressortir  la  ressemblance  entre  la  revolution  qui  vient 
de  s'accomplir  et  la  revolution  de  1C88,  qui  a  consacre  la  liberte  anglaise. 
C'est  qu'il  s'agit,  comma  Mignet  nous  I'apprend,  de  seduire  I'Angleterre 
et  de  I'amener  k  contracter,  non  pas  une  alliance  avec  le  Eoi  de  France, 
mais  une  alliance  avec  la  Eevolution  fran^aise.  .  .  .  Dans  son  introduc- 
tion et  dans  de  nombreuses  notes,  M.  Pallain  exposs  avec  sa  clart6  habi- 
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Minute:  January  3. — ^M.  Eeinliard,  Secretary  of 
Legation  from  France,  called  on  me  about  noon  and 
stayed  with  me  more  than  two  hours.  We  canvassed  the 
different  interests  of  our  resj^ective  countries,  and  entered 
fully  into  the  various  subjects  of  mutual  complaint 
which  had  unhappily  arisen.  It  was  impossible,  I  said, 
that  England  could  view  without  alarm  the  rapid 
conquests  of  France,  and  the  still  more  rapid  progress 
of  the  principles  which,  with  an  assiduity  as  great  as 
the  motive  and  object  were  criminal,  she  avowed  and 
promulgated  w^herever  her  armies  penetrated  or  wher- 
ever her  newspapers,  which  were  in  fact  so  many  hostile 
manifestoes,  could  obtain  admission.  He  enquired  if 
there  was  the  possibility  of  preserving  peace  ;  or  if  Mr. 
Pitt  was  resolved  on  war,  observing  at  the  same  time 
that  he  thought  Mr.  Pitt  too  wise  and  too  just  to  adopt 
so  violent  a  measure,  and  concluded  by  wishing  to  know 
if  I  thought  all  passage  to  reconciliation  was  barred. 

I  asked  what  effect  he  imagined  the  despatch  received 
by  M.  Chauvelin  from  Lord  Grenville  on  Monday,  the 
31st  of  last  month,  would  have  in  Paris.  He  answered, 
a  very  bad  effect,  and  that  perhaps  it  would  occasion 
the  immediate  recall  of  Chauvelin,  although  he  had  in  a 
few  words  at  the  end  of  the  despatch  earnestly  recom- 
mended the  Executive  Council  to  allow  him  to  remain 
in  London.  Eeinliard  added  that  it  was  his  sincere 
wish  to  preserve  peace ;  he  would  be  happy  to  con- 
tribute to  it ;  he  lamented  that  Maret  had  by  his  inter- 
vention rendered  it  in  a  manner  very  difficult,  if  not 

tiielle  les  vues  de  Talleyrand  au  sujet  de  I'alliance  de  la  France  et  do 
I'Angleterre,  il  les  explique,les  commente,  les  justifie.' — Bevue  d'Histoiic 
Dij^lomatique,  troisieme  annee,  No.  4,  page  593,  &c.  See  La  Mission 
de  Talleyrand  a  Londres  en  1792  ;  Corresjwndance  diploinatique  inediie 
de  Talleyrand,  publiee,  avec  Introduction  et  Notes,  par  G.  Pallain.  Paris  : 
Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie,  1889. 
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impracticable,  and  that  the  last  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt 
had  produced  a  bad  effect  both  in  London  and  in  Paris. 
The  Alien  Bill  was  the  next  topic  of  conversation. 
Eeinhard  was  extremely  shocked  on  being  informed 
that  Chauvelin  and  his  family  were  within  its  power, 
and  that  he  enjoyed  no  diplomatic  character  or  privilege 
in  this  country.  I  assured  him  that  it  was  a  measure 
of  precaution  demanded  by  the  times ;  that  the  influx 
of  Frenchmen,  many  of  whom  were  armed,  had  created 
a  general  uneasiness ;  and  that  this  alarm  was  fortified 
and  augmented  by  the  proofs  which  Government  had 
received  of  the  secret  machinations  of  private  emissaries 
against  the  internal  tranquillity  of  this  country,  and 
specially  by  the  far  more  flagitious  and  more  public 
appeal  of  the  Convention  to  the  labouring  classes  of  all 
nations  to  throw  off  their  obedience  to  legal  authority, 
and  to  destroy  all  the  distinctions  of  rank — adopting  a 
chimerical  system  of  equality,  a  system  which  does  not 
exist  in  nature,  and  which  men  will  not  admit,  either 
in  a  savage  state  or  when  advanced  to  civilisation. 
The  more  than  criminal  indecency  of  the  Convention  in 
receiving  addresses  from  any  description  of  people,  no 
matter  how  profligate  or  how  obscure,  and  especially 
from  men  avowedly  hostile  to  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  their  native  country,  were  so  many  gross  and  palpable 
wrongs  that  the  servants  of  the  Crown  had  been  forced 
to  take  strong  and  perhaps  harsh  measures  as  the  only 
means  of  averting  much  public  calamity  and  preserv- 
ing the  country  from  the  terrible  predicament  in  which 
France  herself  was  involved,  not  by  her  desire  for 
liberal  and  necessary  reform,  but  by.  the  spirit  of  wanton 
revolt  and  licentiousness  which,  at  all  times,  tends  more 
to  deface,  sul^vert,  and  destroy  than  to  ameliorate  or 
amend.     The  almost  unpardonable  imprudence  of  M. 
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Chauvelin  in  receiving  at  his  table  the  editors  of  news- 
papers in  opposition  to  Government,  and  in  dining  at 
their  houses,  had  also  aggravated  affairs. 

Eeinhard  acknowledged  with  an  air  of  great  candour 
that  Chauvelin  might  certainly  have  acted  with  greater 
judgment,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  not  refuse 
seeing  those  who  applied  for  an  interview.  I  remarked 
that  the  complaisance  for  which  he  contended  was  a 
departure  from  long-established  usages,  and  a  palpable 
deviation  from  that  dignified  conduct  which  ought 
always  to  characterise  the  diplomacy  of  all  nations ; 
that  it  was  unworthy  of  M.  Chauvelin,  and  ill  corre- 
sponded with  his  professions  of  respect  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  he  was  accredited,  to  mix  familiarly 
with  those  who  wished  to  subvert  it ;  that,  if  he  was 
sincerely  desirous  of  preserving  peace  between  the  two 
countries,  he  certainly  would  not  have  countenanced 
men  known  to  be  hostile  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers ; 
that  it  was  impossible  he  could  have  any  business  to 
transact  with  the  editors  of  opposition  journals,  and  that, 
invested  as  he  claimed  to  be  with  a  public  character, 
the  conduct  which  he  had  pursued  was  an  affront  to 
this  Government.  Eeinhard  inquired  what  I  would 
have  done  in  the  situation  of  Chauvelin.  I  answered 
that,  under  the  critical  and  delicate  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  I  should  have  avoided  as  much  as  possible  all 
intercourse  even  with  men  of  rank  who  were  in  Opposi- 
tion, although  their  being  in  Opposition  would  not  in  times 
less  tempestuous  have  been  a  sufficient  reason  for  depriv- 
ing myself  of  their  society.  I  inquired  in  my  turn  whether 
the  National  Assembly  or  Executive  Council  would  have 
been  pleased  with  Lord  Gower  while  he  was  the 
British  Minister  at  Paris  if  his  Lordship  had  lived  on 
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terms  of  intimacy  with  the  editors  of  pubhc  prints 
known  to  be  hostile  to  the  new  order  of  things  in  France, 
such  as  the  'Journal  de  la  Cour  et  de  la  Ville,'  'Les 
Actes  des  Aputres,'  '  L'Ami  du  Eoi,'  and  '  Gazette  de 
Paris.'  Eeinhard  acknowledged  that  my  conduct  would 
have  been  dignified,  but  that,  as  to  the  Opposition,  there 
was  some  excuse  for  Cliauvelin,  who  finding  himself  ill 
received  by  the  Ministry  and  their  supporters,  regarded 
as  an  object  of  suspicion  and  avoided,  alone,  and  in  a 
strange  country,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  he  could 
live  insulated,  and,  as  it  were,  proscribed ;  and  that 
his  associating  with  Lord  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  other  gentlemen  of  that  party  w^as  a 
matter  of  necessity  into  which  the  million  of  slights,  not 
to  say  affronts,  which  he  had  received  at  Court  had 
forced  him.  I  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  cold, 
ungracious,  and  distant,  or  rather  insolent  carriage  of 
Lord  Grenville  and  the  hauteur  and  reserve  of  Mr.  Pitt 
not  to  feel  in  all  its  force  and  poignancy  the  justice 
of  the  remark,  and  inwardly  to  subscribe  to  a  truth  I 
could  not  deny.  I  found  in  their  conduct  a  sufficient 
apology  for  the  behaviour  of  M.  Chauvelin,  so  far  as  it 
related  to  his  intimacy  with  the  Parliamentary  Opposi- 
tion in  this  country. 

Eeinhard  then  delivered  to  me  Chauvelin's  message, 
which  was  that  he  would  be  happy  to  make  my  ac- 
quaintance. I  answered  that  it  would  give  me  pleasure 
to  see  M.  Chauvelin  in  Cleveland  Eow,  but,  for  reasons 
that  must  be  obvious,  it  was  impossible  I  could  call  on 
him.  After  many  assurances  of  the  pacific  disposition  of 
Chauvelin  and  his  extreme  desire  to  preserve  peace,  Eein- 
hard wished  to  know  if,  in  the  event  of  France  refusing 
to  renounce  her  project  of  opening  the  Scheldt,  giving 
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up  Savoy,  and  consenting  to  a  general  peace,  war  would 
still  be  inevitable.  I  answered  that,  not  being  sufficiently 
apprised  of  the  intentions  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  on 
these  points,  I  could  not  say  anything  to  which  the  least 
consequence  ought  to  be  attached,  and  that  I  should  be 
sorry  to  give  his  judgment  a  wrong  bias  by  hazarding 
an  answer  to  questions  upon  which  I  was  not  competent 
to  decide.  Being  earnestly  and  repeatedly  pressed  to 
give  my  opinion — to  say  what  I  really  thought  ought  to 
be  done  on  such  an  occasion,  i.e.  if  France  peremptorily 
refused  to  abandon  her  project  and  her  conquests — I 
frankly  declared  that,  if  I  had  the  honour  of  having  a 
share  in  his  Majesty's  councils,  I  should  most  certainly 
consider  the  obstinacy  of  France  as  extremely  hostile  to 
this  country,  and  would  recommend  that  every  possible 
mode  of  amicable  negotiation  should  be  employed  to 
engage  her  to  accede  to  the  only  conditions  which  could 
prove  that  her  desire  to  preserve  peace  was  really  sin- 
cere. Being  further  pressed  as  to  what  I  thought  was 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive  Council  to  concede  any  of  the 
above  points,  I  again  entreated  him  not  to  urge  me  to 
an  answer  that  might  be  wrong  by  its  being  hazarded  : 
all  I  could  permit  myself  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  all 
that  I  begged  he  would  expect  me  to  say,  amounted 
only  to  a  very  ardent  hope  that  the  Executive  Council 
would  not  pertinaciously  adhere  to  points  which  are 
totally  unconnected  with  the  re-establishment  of  the 
civil  government  and  with  the  honour  and  interests  of 
France,  but  which,  by  being  persevered  in,  might 
widen  the  breach  into  a  wild  and  ferocious  war,  the 
issue  of  which  nothing  short  of  prescience  could  fore- 
tell. The  inference  that  Eeinhard  drew  from  these  last 
remarks   was   that,  since   France  would   not   give  up 
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nor  would  England  recede,  war  is  inevitable.  He  took 
his  leave  of  me  apparently  anxious  and  melancholy.^ — 
W.  A.  M. 

Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Long 

January  4,  1793 

Do  forgive  an  anxiety  certainly  in  the  extreme  for 
the  interests  of  our  country,  and  exert  all  your  credit 
and  influence  with  Mr.  Pitt  to  engage  him — however 
opposed  he  may  be  by  the  cabal  at  Buckingham 
House — to  preserve  his  pacific  disposition  at  this  mo- 
mentous crisis.  You  cannot  count  upon  any  bene- 
ficial effects  from  a  union  with  the  Continental  powers  ; 
remember,  I  tell  you  this ;  all  history  offers  to  your 
observation  the  little  danger  there  is  to  the  power 
assailed  from  confederate  forces  acting  together.  Con- 
federacy  is  not  union ;  and  a  confederacy  of  any  kind 
against  France  will  fortify  and  augment  among  her 
people  that  enthusiasm  which  seems  already  invincible.^ 

'  '  Eeinhard,  precepteur  A  Bordeaux  avant  la  Eevolution,  etait  entre 
dans  la  diplomatie  sur  la  recommandation  des  deputes  de  la  Gironde, 
qui  ont  ete  rareinent  mieux  inspires.  C'etait  un  homme  d'un  esprit  tres- 
fin,  tres-francais,  malgre  son  origine  allemande  et  I'accent  dont  il  ne  put 
jamais  se  defaire.' — Ernouf,  p.  121.  After  the  declaration  of  war  Eein- 
hard remained  for  some  time  attached  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  Paris.  He 
was  afterwards  sent  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  and 
resided  at  Hamburg  as  his  head -quarters.  Local  disputes  caused  his 
removal  to  Aix-la-ChapcUe.  He  was  subsequently  sent  by  Bonaparte  as 
Eesident  to  the  Hospodars  of  Wallachia  and  Dalmatia.  In  1814  he  re- 
appears at  the  Foreign  Office,  whence,  writing  to  Mr.  Miles,  August  6,  ho 
says :  '  Soyez  bien  sur  que  je  n'ai  jamais  oublie  I'obHgeance  que  vous 
m'avez  montree  a  Londres,  et  les  preuves  que  vous  m'avez  donnees  de  votre 
bienveillant  souvenir  ;  et  je  m'estimerai  vrairaent  heureux  de  trouver  des 
occasions  pour  vous  prouver  ma  reconnaissance  et  mon  amitie.' 

'  '  L'experience  prouve  que  dans  le  nord  les  Puissances  ont  pris  de 
mauvaises  mesures,  car  depuis  qu'elles  ont  adopte  dans  leurs  succ^s  toutes 
les  formes  de  la  conquete,  les  departements  du  nord,  qui  s'etaient  montres 
d'abord  les  plus  eloignes  de  I'esprit  republicain,  sont  aujourd'hui  les  plus 
devoues  A  la  Convention,  et  que  le  midi,  qui  ^tait  primitivement  republicain 
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I  own  to  you  that  I  dread  the  consequences  of  a  war, 
because  I  feel  assured  that  it  will  have  no  resemblance 
either  in  its  march  or  conclusion  to  former  wars,  and 
that  we  have  everything  to  risk;  that  we  stake  the 
salvation  of  our  constitution  on  its  issue,  and  must  be 
a  loser  at  all  events,  even  if  nothing  worse  results  to 
us  from  engaging  in  it.  I  have  opened  my  heart  to  you 
on  this  momentous  subject.  I  know  that  there  are 
firebrands  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  France,  who 
breathe  nothing  but  war  and  desolation ;  but  I  trust 
Mr.  Pitt  has  more  firmness — more  wisdom  he  certainly 
has — than  this  cabal;  and,  if  the  former  bears  any 
proportion  to  the  latter,  he  will  resist  their  clamour  and 
their  efforts  to  involve  this  country  in  hostihties,  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  command  the  voice,  and,  if  necessary, 
the  arm  of  the  nation  to  support  him.  I  will  merely 
add  that,  although  I  am  not  the  friend  of  Mr.  Fox,  and 
although  I  think  his  conduct  faulty  on  the  regency 
business  and  in  the  cases  of  the  Middlesex  Election 
and  London  printers,  yet  on  this  occasion  he  is  right. 
He  is  the  temperate,  judicious,  prescient  statesman, 
and  not  Mr.  Burke,  who  appears  to  have  whirled  about 
since  he  so  justly  defended  the  Americans  in  their 
legitimate  resistance  to  Parliamentary  despotism,  and 
to  have  hired  himself  to  priests  to  assassinate  freedom, 

ardent,  n'ayant  point  d'inquietude  de  la  part  des  etrangers,  est  dispose  a. 
revenir  a  la  monarchie  limitee.  J'invoque  la  grace  de  M.  Pitt  pour  lui 
demander  de  se  placer  au  milieu  de  la  France  pour  bien  juger  les  moyens 
de  succes.  II  y  trouverait  trois  factions  tres  inegales  qui  la  partagent : 
les  aristocrates,  les  constitutionnels  et  les  republicains.  Les  constitu- 
tionnels  et  les  republicains  sont  deux  classes  determinees,  elles  ont  un 
code  ecrit ;  les  aristocrates  forment  une  classe  vague,  subdivisee  et  sans 
accord,  dont  on  ne  connait  que  les  haines  et  les  intrigues,  et  dont  per- 
sonne  ne  connait  ni  le  but  ni  les  effets.  M.  Pitt !  M.  Pitt !  ne  croyez  aucun 
des  partis,  ne  croyez  aucune  des  personnes  qui  vous  parlent,  mais  regardez 
et  faites  ! ' — Lettres  de  M.  de  TallejTrand,  Londres,  8  Octobre,  1793.  Bevue 
d'Histoire  diplomatique,  quatrieme  annee,  1890,  No.  1,  p.  85. 
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reason,  and  philosophy.^  I  write  to  you  in  warmth,  for 
all  my  feelings  are  awakened  by  my  fears ;  and  I  should 
dread  a  conflict  with  France  in  her  present  situation,  even 
were  I  not  an  advocate  for  an  alliance  with  her.  Adieu  ! 

Minute:  Friday,  January  4. — M.  Eeinhard  called 
on  me  again  this  morning  and  brought  me  letters  from 
M.  Maret  and  Scipion  Mourgue  dated  the  31st  of  last 
month.  His  stay  was  rather  longer  than  the  day  before. 
He  complained  of  the  Alien  Bill,  which,  he  said,  was 
levelled  directly  against  France,  and  stated  that  the 
exportation  of  foreign  corn  to  France  in  particular  had 
been  excepted,  and  that  the  merchant  who  had  shipped 
the  corn  had  been  offered  an  indemnity  by  Ministers. 
He  went  over  the  same  ground  of  argument  as  before ; 
and,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  visit,  he  conjured 
me  to  endeavour  to  keep  open,  if  possible,  a  channel 
of  communication  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  M.  Chauvelin, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  was  content  to  waive  his 
diplomatic  character  and  treat  privately  and  confiden- 
tially with  Ministers. 

I  asked  whether  he  was  authorised  by  M.  Cliauvelin 
to  make  that  request.  He  said  yes,  and  he  was  to 
add  that  it  would  give  M.  Chauvelin  great  pleasure  to 
see  me  in  Portman  Square.  I  replied  that,  in  the 
present  crisis,  it  was  impossible  I  could  go  to  the 
Embassy,  and  that,  although  I  should  be  happy  to 
receive  M.  Cliauvelin  at  my  house,  or  to  meet  him  at 
a  third   person's — if  he  considered  that  an  interview 

*  '  Que  signifient  ces  rodomontades  de  plusieurs  membres  de  voire  Par- 
lement  ?  Que  signifient  les  insolentes  epithetes  que  Burke  distribue  i 
toute  la  nation  fran^aise  ?  Croit-on  ne  pas  aliener  les  esprits  par  ces  ap- 
pellations, qui  ne  sieroient  menae  pas  dans  la  bouche  d'un  insense  ! ' — 
Extract  from  Letter  of  Scijnon  Mourgue  to  Mr.  Miles,  Paris,  December  31, 
1792. 
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would  be  beneficial — I  tliouglit  it  advisable  to  avoid  all 
personal  intercourse,  but  that  he  may  rest  assured  that 
the  whole  of  the  very  little  credit  I  possessed  with  Mr. 
Pitt  and  with  those  in  his  confidence  would  be  exerted 
to  keep  open  the  communication  he  desired.  I  told 
Eeinhard  that  I  Avas  so  anxious  to  preserve  peace,  and 
to  see  France  and  England  united  by  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  that  I  would  consent  to  relinquish  life  on 
seeing  so  desirable  an  event  accomplished ;  and  I 
instructed  him  to  say  to  M.  Chauvelin  that,  if  the 
Executive  Council  would  follow  the  advice  I  had  given 
to  Le  Brun,  the  Minister  in  this  country,  were  he  even 
disposed  for  war,  which  he  is  not,  would  not  dare  to 
embark  on  it.  France  had  only  to  be  temperate  and 
just,  and  all  would  go  well.  Eeinhard  endeavoured 
to  do  away  my  objection  to  going  to  Portman  Square  ; 
but,  finding  me  resolved,  he  said  the  interview  should 
be  as  I  proposed. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Long  that  I  wished  to  see  him.  He 
requested  in  reply  that  I  would  go  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  came  to  me,  and  we  went  to  '  Alice's 
Coffee  House.'  I  gave  him  Maret's  letter  to  peruse, 
and  lamented  that  Mr.  Pitt  should  have  interdicted  all 
kind  of  communication  with  the  Executive  Council  and 
with  its  agents.  He  answered  that  it  was  ridiculous  to 
have  any  private  negotiations  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  Government  were  denying  them  in  the  House  ;  yet, 
if  I  had  anything  to  communicate,  or  if  he  knew  anj'- 
thincr  that  would  be  of  service,  he  would  communicate 
it.  I  then  delivered  to  him  the  message  of  M.  Chauvelin, 
and  on  reading  it  he  seemed  at  first  struck  with  its 
importance,  and  would  probably  have  said  something 
on  the  subject  if  his  attention  had  not  been  wholly 
absorbed  by  tossing  up  for  the  tavern-reckoning  and 
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disputing  upon  tlie  doctrine  of  chances  as  to  wlietlier 
lie  or  I  should  pay  tlie  bill !  Of  course  the  more  im- 
portant object  of  public  welfare  was  lost  in  the  nonsense 
of  idle  controversy ;  and,  on  desiring  him  to  say  Yes 
or  No — would  he,  or  would  he  not,  deliver  M.  Chauvelin's 
message  to  Mr.  Pitt,  he  refused.  I  asked  how,  in  the 
name  of  God,  if  such  conduct  was  to  be  persisted  in, 
could  any  explanation  ever  take  place  between  the  two 
countries.  He  replied  that  no  explanation  could  take 
place  until  France  had  retracted  what  she  had  said  and 
what  she  had  done — and  that  publicly,  either  by  the 
National  Convention  or  by  the  Executive  Council.  I 
desired  him  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  and  the  nation,  for,  if  ever  such  a 
distinction  was  well  founded  and  ought  to  be  made,  it 
was  now ;  that  France  at  this  moment  ought  not  to  be 
considered  in  her  sober  senses,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  that,  as  it  was  neither 
politic  nor  humane  to  resent  the  senseless  insults  of  a 
man  who,  being  placed  in  these  circumstances,  did  not 
know  what  he  was  doing,  so  France  must  be  treated  as 
in  a  delirium,  whilst  her  political  guides  are  even  more 
so  than  the  people,  but  management  and  address  may 
aw^aken  these  guides  to  better  thoughts  and  proceedings. 
I  went  home  dejected  at  the  sad  prospect,  WTote  to 
Mr.  Long  stating  the  inevitable  mischiefs  that  would 
ensue  from  a  rupture  with  France,  and  conjured  him 
attain,  if  he  really  had  the  interests  of  his  country  and 
of  humanity  at  heart,  to  engage  Mr.  Pitt  to  keep  open 
an  amicable  intercourse  with  the  French  Government, 
and  not  to  shut  the  door  to  all  accommodation.  I  posted 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  a  quarter  past  nine 
with  this  letter,  and  gave  it  to  the  door-keeper  to  pass 
up  to  him. 
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Mr.  Miles  to  Mr.  Long 

January  4,  8  p.m. 

I  think  tlie  requisition  made  to  me  by  M.  de 
Chauvelin  to  be  so  reasonable  and  at  the  same  time  so 
important,  that,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  I  commit  it  to 
paper  with  an  urgent  request  that  you  will  lay  it  before 
Mr.  Pitt  without  delay,  and  favour  me  with  his  answer. 
I  do  not  presume  to  dictate  to  the  confidential  servants 
of  the  Crown ;  I  know  what  is  due  to  their  characters 
and  official  situation,  and  I  will  not  offend  against 
decorum ;  but,  if  peace  can  be  maintained  on  terms 
honourable  to  this  country  by  preserving  a  channel  of 
communication  open  between  the  two  nations,  I  feel 
assured  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  not  wish  to  bar  all  passage 
to  reconciliation.  I  do,  therefore,  entreat — nay,  I  con- 
jure you  to  state  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  that 
M.  Chauvelin,  who  now  shows  anxiety  to  avert  the 
calamities  of  war,  is  content  to  waive  his  public  cha- 
racter, and  begs  to  be  permitted  to  treat  jorivately  and 
confidentially  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  different  subjects  that 
have  given  offence  to  the  British  Government. 

M.  Maret^   to  Mr.  Miles 

Paris  :  Deceniber  31,  1792 

I  received  only  yesterday,  my  dear  Miles,  your  letter 
of  the  22nd.  I  do  not  reply  to  it  to-day  in  detail,  l)ut 
I  am  anxious  to  thank  you  for  the  friendly  feeling  which 
dictated  it.  The  conduct  of  your  Ministry  is  not  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  jDacific  dispositions  of  which 
you  speak.  I  would  still  wish  to  believe  in  the  personal 
intentions  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  yet,  how  can  we  reconcile 

^  Chef  du  Dc'partement  des  Affaires  Etrangcres. 
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the  friendly  manner  with  which  he  treated  me,  what 
he  said  to  me,  the  assurances  which  you  have  given  to 
me  and  which  you  still  transmit,  with  the  violent,  I 
will  say  even  the  hostile,  proceedings  of  your  Govern- 
ment ?  This  evident  contradiction  is  explained  by  the 
supposition  of  Mr.  Pitt's  diminished  credit  and  influence 
in  the  Council ;  but  this  supposition  would  be  absurd. 
Tell  me,  then,  why,  if  they  attach  any  importance  to 
peace,  if  there  is  among  you  that  respect  for  treaties  of 
which  they  spoke  to  me  incessantly  in  London,  and  of 
which  they  boast  every  day  in  your  Parliament — tell  me, 
then,  why  Lord  Grenville  proposes,  and  your  Legislature 
adopts,  a  Bill  which  breaks  the  engagement  reciprocally 
and  solemnly  contracted  in  Articles  4  and  5  of  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  by  a  stipulation  thus  expressed : 
*  It  shall  be  free  to  the  subjects  and  inhabitants  of  the 
respective  States  to  enter  and  to  leave,  without  hindrance 
and  in  safety,  without  requiring  permission  or  safe-con- 
duct, general  or  special,  whether  by  land  or  by  sea,  the 
kingdoms,  states,  provinces,  &c. ;  to  return  to  them,  to 
sojourn  therein,  &c. ;  and  they  shall  be  reciprocally 
treated  with  every  sort  of  goodwill  and  favour,'  &c. 
Have  we  failed  in  this  engagement  ?  Have  we  not  rather 
done  honour  to  ourselves,  even  in  the  midst  of  our 
troubles,,  by  a  fraternal  and  religious  respect  for  aU  in- 
dividuals who  adhere  to  the  English  nation  ?  Every- 
where your  compatriots  have  been  aided,  succoured, 
and  treated  '  with  every  sort  of  goodwill  and  favour,' 
whatever  were  their  opinions,  their  connection  with  the 
enemies  of  liberty,  or  their  relations  with  men  too 
evidently  hired  to  keep  up  the  agitation  f.n  our  depart- 
ments, which  can  alone  place  our  liberty  in  peril.  And 
it  is  as  the  reward  for  this  generous  conduct  that  the 
French  find  themselves  included  in  an  Act  of  Parhament 

VOL.    I.  G  G 
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which  confers  on  the  English  Government  a  latitude  of 
authority  the  most  arbitrary  towards  foreigners,  which 
compels  them  to  ask  for  permission  or  safe-conduct  in 
order  to  enter,  or  leave,  or  remain  on  British  territory, 
which  permits  your  Ministers  to  subject  them  to  the 
most  odious  formalities,  to  fix  for  them  such  a  district 
beyond  the  limits  of  which  they  cannot  pass,  even  to 
reject  them  from  your  territory,  if,  in  its  caprice,  your 
Government  so  wills  it.  No,  my  dear  Miles,  it  is  not 
thus  that  a  loyal  and  generous  nation,  hitherto  faithful 
to  its  engagements,  ought  to  conduct  itself  towards  a 
free  people  who  have  never  been  wanting  in  respect  to 
their  engagements  to  her.  If  some  scoundrels  disperse 
themselves  through  your  country  to  agitate  the  people 
and  lead  them  to  revolt,  they  would  cease  to  be  French- 
men. You  have  laws  against  this  crime,  and  you  would 
not  see  us  advance  a  claim  in  favour  of  criminals. 
Your  Ministers  will  regret  to  have  been  the  first  to 
strike  a  blow  at  stipulations  which  were  all  in  your 
favour,  and  which  were  signed  by  the  agents  of  the 
Government  we  have  destroyed  only  by  a  cowardly 
surrender — only  by  a  mercenary  and  venal  betrayal  of 
the  real  interests  of  my  country.  These  stipulations 
were  burdensome  to  France,  they  were  a  crime  of  des- 
potism. Judge,  then,  whether  we  are  scrupulous  and 
faithful  observers  of  treaties,  since,  notwithstanding 
their  radical  vice,  we  have  maintained  the  stipulations. 
Perhaps  there  is  still  time  for  your  Government  to 
anticipate  the  results  of  our  just  discontent,  and  not  to 
expose  itself  to  the  reproaches  of  all  the  English  mercan- 
tile community,  whose  interests  she  has  so  thoughtlessly 
compromised.^ 

Adieu  !     Je  vous  embrasse,  mon  cher  Miles. 

^  '  I  heard  it  suggested,  and  plausibly  supported,  at  Paris,  that  the 
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Mr.  Miles  to  M.  Maret^ 

January  4, 1793 

I  have  but  a  moment  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter.  You  must  excuse  my  replying  to  it  till  I 
have  more  time.  As  to  Lord  Grenville's  Bill,  the  in- 
trigues of  your  countrymen  here  and  in  Ireland — and 
these  intrigues  supported,  not  to  say  authorised,  by  the 
decree  of  the  Convention — appear  to  have  provoked  so 
severe,  but  necessary  a  measure.  If  you  give  attention 
to  the  Bill,  you  will  see  that  merchants  and  traders  are 
excepted.  I  am  broken-hearted  at  seeing  that  all  my 
efforts  to  ward  off  the  war  end  in  nothing ;  and  this,  on 
account  of  the  obstinacy  of  Le  Brun,  who  is  certainly 
very  ill  informed  as  to  the  internal  situation  of  this 
country.  Indeed,  I  see  no  other  means  of  avoiding  war 
than  by  very  precise  declarations  on  the  part  of  France 

Court  of  Versailles,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  Commercial  Treaty,  by  way 
of  doing  a  popular  act,  and  desirous  of  diverting  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  the  contemplation  of  their  miseries,  had  engaged  Spain  to  offer  the 
insult  at  Nootka  to  the  British  flag  with  the  view  of  engaging  the  two 
nations  in  war,  and  coming  into  it  as  an  ally  ;  that,  having  no  just  cause 
of  quarrel  with  England,  a  breach  could  be  effected  no  other  way  so  well 
as  to  its  appearances ;  and  that  such  a  measure  would,  perhaps,  allay  the 
spirit  of  liberty  which  was  beginning  to  display  itself  so  forcibly  and  imi- 
versally  in  the  kingdom,  and  calm,  or  at  least  suspend,  the  popular  discon- 
tents. A  reference  was  then  made  to  dates,  and  some  people  were 
disposed  to  admit  that  Spain  was  merely  the  tool  of  the  Court  of  Versailles, 
whilst  others  refused  all  credit  to  the  ancient  Government  for  such  in- 
genious refinement  in  politics.' — W.  A.  M.  See  Conduct  of  France 
towards  Great  Britain,  p.  217. 

'  M.  Chauvelin  received  instructions  from  his  Government  to  inquire 
of  Lord  Grenville  if  the  subjects  of  France  were  included  in  the  Alien 
BUI.  If  they  were,  he  was  to  say  that  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  was  in 
that  case  at  an  end.  If  the  French  were  not  included,  he  was  to  desire 
Lord  Grenville  to  fix  a  day  for  M.  Chauvelin  being  presented  at  Court  as  the 
Minister  of  the  French  Republic' — W.  A.  M.  See  Letter  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  London,  1808,  p.  165. 

^  Authentic  Correspondence,  Appendix  p.  89. 
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as  to  her  conquests,  as  to  the  Scheldt,  and  as  to  general 
peace.  Would  not  France  explain  herself  if  she  sin- 
cerely desired  to  preserve  peace  ?  .  All  chicanery  grieves 
me — toute  va  a  travevs.  I  am*  distressed,  and  think  of 
renouncing  politics  and  burying  myself  in  the  country. 
Write,  I  pray  you,  a  word  of  reply,  and  inform  me  if 
your  Executive  Council  is  willing  to  arrive  at  an  accom- 
modation. 

Je  vous  souhaite  le  hon  soir. 
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